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Two highly important charters, that of the Bank of England, and 
that of the East India Company, must either cease or be renewed 
during the first session of the new parliament. Upon some of the 
questions connected with the former, we have already offered a few 
observations, with a view to show that the time for monopolies has 
altogether gone by, and that the nation, like individuals, should 
have the option of choosing its own banker, without being bound 
by act of parliament to confine its business to one establishment. 
With respect to the India company, we are prepared to follow a 
similar line of public policy. As we have no prejudices against the 
company, but, on the contrary, entertain a very high respect for 
many of those individuals who at present compose the Court of 
Directors, we may fearlessly say that we are governed by no motives 
save those of being desirous to promote the general welfare, both 
of this country, and its Indian dependencies. We think that our 
territorial possessions in that quarter have vastly outgrown the 
machinery for their government, which was originally established 
by acommercial company. It seems to us impossible in the nature 
of things, that such a company can ever govern seventy or eighty 
millions of men with advantage to its subjects. ‘The case was very 
different when only a factory was to be defended, and the object 
was to prosecute in safety a trading intercourse with such of the 
natives as chose to deal with us. But those natives, to more than 
the number already stated, have now become our subjects; they 
look to us for protection and for the amelioration of their condition 
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in every thing that can tend to the improvement and happiness of 
human beings; it is no longer a factory, but an empire, that the 
company have to govern and defend, and that too an empire as ex- 
tensive as nearly all the states of Europe put together. 

Upon the first blush of this simple statement, it must appear at 
once pre-eminently absurd, that the affairs of so vast a sovereignty 
should be managed by a number of persons, a few of them perhaps 
in some degree competent, but the majority decidedly incompetent 
to so enormous a task, residing too, not upon the spot, where they 
might make themselves acquainted with the wants and wishes of 
the people whom they have to govern, but at a distance of half the 
tvesedinenes of the globe. To the natives of India it is a very 
serious question whether this ludicrous system ought still to go on: 
but it isa question also deeply affecting the interests of the people of 
England, and, we’ may add, those of the world at large. It is 
true that much of the executive authority over that extensive empire 
is vested in the Board of Commissioners for India affairs : but they 
must exercise that authority in a great measure through the Court 
of Directors, and such, we understand, is the disposition on both 
sides to jealousy and contradiction,: that ameliorations which are 
proposed by one board are generally resisted by the other as being 
no ameliorations at all; the one body assuming that it alone is 
practically acquainted with the interests of India, while the other 
asserts its exclusive knowledge of the theoretical attributes of an 
efficient government: the one in fact acting the trading thrifty 
merchant, the other the would-be statesman; and between both 
every good measure that looks like au innovation falls to the 
ground, while every evil of which the natives complain is allowed to 
continue unredressed, and even unnoticed. 

There was but lately in the newspapers a striking instance of the 
Opposition which exists between these two bodies, and of the prin- 
ciples upon which that opposition was founded. We allude to the 
correspondence which was published as having taken place between 
the president of the India board, Mr. C. Grant, and the Court of 
Directors, upon the question whether or not respectable natives 
should be allowed to exercise the office, with us found so beneficial, 
of justice of the peace. The president contended that the measure 
would give the natives an interest in the administration of ordinary 
justice, which they do not at present feel; and that it would also 
tend to facilitate a very important portion of the duties which are 
now performed by strangers with much difficulty, and with very 
little advantage to the Indian community. But the Court of Direc- 
tors were altogether of a contrary opinion: they thought that if 
power were given to any of the natives, no matter how respectable, 
which might even occasionally be exercised over British residents, 
there was anend to the company’s government, its dignity was laid 
prostrate, and its sceptre broken. Arguments, evidently founded 
in good sense, though perhaps susceptible of modification, were 
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addressed to the court repeatedly, with a view to induce them to 
accede to the contemplated arrangements, but they had made up 
their minds on the matter, and were utterly inflexible. This is but 
one instance, out of we believe we might say hundreds of a similar 
nature, which have occurred within the last few years, 

The state of India is at this moment very different from what it 
was in the time of Mr. Pitt, when the anomalous system for go- 
verning it now in existence was established—a system half political, 
half commercial, the one often weighing against, and completely 
neutralizing, the other. Since that period our territories in India 
have been much more than quadrupled, and it would therefore be 
absurd to suppose that the new parliament will continue the same 
system, which has proved itself so utterly inadequate to the govern- 
ment of India, even when our territories were within the limits of 
1784. Colonel Caulfield, in the pamphlet before us, speaks out 
upon this subject with laudable freedom and impartiality. lt appears 
to us that he puts the whole pith of the question in two sentences, 
‘To secure,’ he says, ‘ to any distant country an equitable, ener- 
getic, and efficient government, we have “= 3 to guard against a 


minute interference with the natural genius of its inhabitants, 
render their lives and properties secure, and allow them a just and 
adequate share in the executive government of the state. In other 
words, identify the interests of the population with those of the 
ruling authority ; and allow active and honest industry a fair and le- 


gitimate competition.’ There is no mystery in this recommendation : 
it is honest, manly, founded in human nature, and equally condu- 
cive to the interests of good government as to those of a prosperous 
commerce. 

The author then goes on to suggest another object, the attain- 
ment of which we hardly can expect to be practicable, at least for 
another century or two. ‘ The governed and governors,’ he observes, 
‘to render the one happy, and the other stable, must have a com- 
munity of feeling upon all important subjects; they must assimi- 
late in religion, usages, manners, language, and education.’ We 
trust that in whatever way our future government may be com- 
posed for India, it will attempt no interference with the religion of 
the natives. Experience has shewn that Christianity is not to be 
established by penal laws, or by any other means of coercion which 
a government can apply. We too could desire to see the whole of 
the natives of India brought within the pale of the Christian dis- 
pensation, but if that object were even to be accomplished by hold- 
ing out temporal rewards, or threatening temporal punishments, 
we should protest against any such means as more impious than 
any form of belief which idolatry has ever yet known. Let the 
natives by all means be educated, let them preserve their own lan- 
guage, let their manners be improved by example, and their reli- 
gious feelings and principles be enlightened and directed by precept 
and benevolent instruction ; but let there be no attempt made at a 
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forcible change—a change by act of parliament, such as more than 
once took place in a country which we could name, but with what 
advantage to the cause of Christianity we shall not now stop to 
discuss. 

Bat, in all other respects, measures should be taken, and those 
too of a very active nature, for the purpose of creating that sym- 
pathy between the governors and the governed, which Colonel Caul- 
field so judiciously recommends. We fully agree with him in 
thinking, ‘ that colonization, under limited restrictions, should be 
admitted.’ The picture which he draws of the existing relations 
between the government and the great mass of its subjects in India, 
is frightful. ‘There are none to feel sentiments of regard and 
respect for the government, and yet be bound to the people by a 
common interest, nor sympathies growing out of a daily, intimate, 
and social intercourse; the state of society is fictitious and dis- 
jointed. There exist none, who, in the hour of danger, would 
exert themselves to aid the executive authority; such a class is 
unknown, and without it permanent stability is not to be attained. 
Government, in its present isolated situation, can neither ascertain 
the wishes nor opinions of the people, nor explain fully, matters of 
which it is necessary they should have a thorough knowledge.’ The 
following passage is pregnant with instruction of the most mo- 
mentous nature; and however adverse we may be to any thing like 
an attempt to propagate Christianity by the sword, we cannot but 
admit the danger which the author thus so significantly points out. 
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‘ By taking root in the soil, and thoroughly incorporating ourselves 
with the inhabitants, we shall succeed in becoming a part of the popula- 
tion, and creating a communion and identity essential to our existence ; 
without which our dominion cannot be considered as established upon a 
permanent foundation. The history of India, from the period when we 
were first called upon to take an active part in its affairs, has, down to 
the present moment, satisfactorily and incontestibly proved that we can- 
not avoid doing so, in every question that arises between the states with 
which we are connected. The opinion entertained by some of the leading 
men in Europe, “ that by a steady and conciliating conduct, the lasting 
tranquillity of our eastern possessions might be secured,” is a mere chi- 
mera, tending to precipitate our downfall, unless it be supported by a 
population, actuated by a community of feeling, a similarity of manners, 
reciprocal advantage, and a conviction, that the prosperity of the one rests 
exclusively upon the safety of the other. A religious impostor of either 
sect is at present able to agitate and inflame the public mind, from one 
| end of India to the other. This is not an assertion unsupported by facts. 
if Let those who observe and reflect on passing events, attest the verity, or 

prove the fallacy, of the supposed danger attending religious imposition, 
| combined with any political feeling inimical to our interest in a country, 
where superstition, and a passive and blind obedience to their spiritual 
guides reigns triumphant over a population of millions, a population from 
whence the supporters and servants of the state are drawn. Our army, 
our civil establishment, and menial attendants, are exposed to be acted 
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on by a spark, capable of producing an explosion pregnant with dan- 
ger; against which, situated as we are, it is utterly impossible to provide 
the slightest guard. The effect of such a shock would be the obliteration 
of our very name ; of which not a trace would be left. Let but the pre- 
sent system be revised, and in time our army, and the principal servants 
of the state, might be furnished by a population connected by ties of con- 
sanguinity, by religion, by social intercourse, and feelings of reciprocal 
safety. At present we are exposed to the daily danger of utter annihil- 
ation, eaused by internal rebellion, or external invasion, either of which 
night bring on the other. In each case we have nothing to retreat upon, 
or rally rouud; and assuredly, if once compelled to retrograde, no trace 
would be left behind us but the remembrance of our aggrandizement. 
The arguments of unjustly and forcibly displacing the present occupiers, 
to make room for our colonists, will, we are aware, be brought against 
any proposition in favour of colonization. The futility of such a puny 
opposition is obvious; there is not the slightest shade of similarity be- 
tween our situation and that of the Spaniards, and Portuguese, in South 
America. ‘There we find the invasion of a newly discovered country, im- 
pelled by avarice ; there we find an army of strangers, roaming over a 
country, the inhabitants of which had, by a feeble resistance, exasperated 
that rage which drove them on with impetuosity in quest of wealth as 
well as revenge. Horde, in succession to horde, reached that ill-fated 
land, in which, asthe golden attraction decreased, their stay necessarily 
became prolonged, that they might search for that which they were aware 
existed. In consequence, places of abode and cultivation for their support 
became indispensable. The expatriation of the natives became inevi- 
table, and their houses, women, and properties, were seized. ‘Thus the 
native population disappeared before rapine, murder, and oppression, 
while its place was occupied by the descendants of their exterminators. 
How essentially different would be the progress of colonization in India. 
Under a just, moderate, vigilant, and well regulated government, the 
interests of each class would be protected by the most rigid impartiality. 
The European settler, or his descendants, must come into the market like 
any other purchaser of land, and here our progress could not be marked, 
as in South America, by extirpation and spoliation ; here neither the 
lamentation of the widow, nor the cry of the orphan, would be heard ; our 
introduction would be attended with benefit to the people, by bringing 
ability, vigour, and capital into every branch of industrious labour, as 
it is evident, the higher classes only could colonize ; agriculture would 
keep pace with commerce, and every species of mechanical art, emulation, 
moral improvement, and security, would be the happy results of our amal- 
gamation with the people of that favoured but ill-fated land, whose popu- 
lation, so far from suffering evil at the hand of a well regulated and pru- 
dently restricted colonization, would have reason to bless the coming of 
a people, who would lead the way to all the blessings of civilization, and 
to return thanks to the common Father of mankind, for conquests which, 
however ruinous in their immediate effects, were ultimately productive of 
such a glorious consummation. We must further recollect, that notwith- 
standing all that has been written to the contrary, India is no’ near popu- 
lated ; its finest districts, and those climates most congenial to an 
European constitution, are but thinly inhabited, and artizans are no where 
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to be found out of Calcutta, and even there, very few. It by no means 
follows, that an European capitalist, who might purchase an estate, would, 
as a matter of course, extirpate his native tenantry, bad he the power, for 
the purpose of introducing an European peasantry, at an enormous 
expense, under the conviction that in so doing he was effectuating his 
irretrievable ruin.—pp. 10—14. 


Leaving these judicious recommendations to make their own 
way with the public, to whom we beg leave to recommend the 
whole pamphlet as well worth their attention, we turn to Captain 
Skinner’s amusing and attractive volumes, containing more gra- 
phic descriptions of Indian scenery than any with which we have 
yet become acquainted. When he first went to that country it 
appeared to him a Jand of romance. He was charmed with its 
sparkling rivers, its graceful palms, and mat-roofed villages ; its 
solemn pagodas, and the breathing perfume of its herbs and plants. 
He had the good fortune—a very rare one—of retaining the lively 
impressions which these and a thousand other different objects 
had made upon his imagination, and hence he has thrown into his 
pictures much more animation than preceding tourists have been 
able to command, under a sun, of whose enfeebling effects they 
generally complain. 

The Captain pleasantly introduces himself to his readers, in the 
February of 1826, while engaged with his regiment in a voyage 
from Calcutta to Dinapore. The Hoogly having been at that 
period too shallow in one part of it to allow the passage of large 
boats, it was necessary to pass into the Ganges, through what in 
India are called the Sunderbunds, that is to say, a series of salt 
water marshes, if we may use the expression, deep enough to allow 
of the passage of boats. Most of the tracts of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sunderbunds are covered with jungles, which are 
thickly inhabited by tigers. The marshes are formed in consequence 
of the deposits of mud which are made by the river in its progress 
to the ocean. ‘ Although a dismal swamp in many respects,’ says 
our romantic Captain, ‘ all is exceedingly beautiful, and we appear 
to sail through a flooded forest. There are no houses, no inhabi- 
tants but wild beasts; but it is rich in the most magnificent trees.’ 
In fact, it is a complete labyrinth of creeks and lakes, and the 
author’s account of his passage through them is both new and 
curious, 

We find the Captain, in the spring of 1828, making a trip to 
Delhi, of which, and its interesting neighbourhood, he gives some 
lively sketches. Thence he transports us to Meerhut, the largest 
military station in India, where everything is too much after our 
own fashion to detain us from his view of an oriental camp at night, 
which we should like to see reduced to canvass by a master-hand. 
The subsequent adventures are in perfect keeping with the picture. 


‘On a moonlight night, (it is difficult to conceive the beauty of a full 
moon in this country), the groups dispersed among the trees, chatting and 
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smoking, with the picturesque appearance of the tents, and the women 
drawing water from the tank, which shines like a lake of silver, afford a 
delightful picture. ‘The coolness of the night air, after the parching day 
that has just gone—for the hot winds have already begun—imake us all 
anxious to continue the enjoyment of it to the latest moment; and when 
at length it is time to seek for rest, a veil is not drawn over the scene, for, 
merely changing the arrangement of the figures, all seems as full of in- 
terest as ever. ‘The simple couch of the Eastern is soon prepared ; roll- 
ing himself up in his shawl, he stretches his limbs on the spot where he 
was sitting in company a few moments before, and instantly falls asleep. 

‘It would be an easy matter to surprise a camp so situated; and when 
no soldiers are of the party, it is necessary to have several chuokedars, 
or watchmen, from the adjoining village. They come to their posts at 
night-fall, and sitting on their haunches, shout out at intervals until day- 
light, an *‘ All’s well,” that conveys little notion of melody, and permits 
little indulgence in sleep. ‘The propriety of setting a thief to catch a 
thief is often acknowledged in these distributions off sentinels, for many 
of them are most expert robbers, and when not bound by their honour 
to protect your property, would in all probability be engaged in transfer- 
ring it to themselves. So irregularly and thickly are the sleepers scat- 
tered about the ground, that it is with some difficulty you can walk 
through the camp in the night without stumbling overthem. In sucha 
careless encampment it must have been that Medoro and his friend, in 
“ Orlando Furioso,” slaughtered the sleeping Christians, when in pursuit 
of their master’s body. However deficient in chivalrous appearance by 
day, it may be, I always fancy some resemblance at night to the arrange- 
ment of the heroes and heroines of Tasso and Ariosto— 


“ When sunk in heavy sleep, 
Our careless bands the watch no longer keep.” 


‘ There is an air of fiction in every oriental scene, that it is some years 
before an European can quite shake off. I have not yet been able to do 
it. I cannot see 


“ The beasts with pain their dusty way pursue,” 
and not remember how, 


‘* In silent horror o’er the boundless waste, 
The driver Hassan with his camels past.” 


‘The mere appearance of a string of camels conveys an idea of great 
heat ; and they not only seem to pursue their own way with pain, but 
communicate a similar feeling to all around them. The choking noise 
they make when being loaded, or when urged to rise with their burdens 
on their backs, is beyond all endurance when the number is great. Their 
sleepy appearance when in motion, with the drowsy driver nodding on 
their humps, is enough to try the temper of the most patient traveller. 
Those who are doomed to ride them, without having been well trained 
to the exercise, I pity from my heart; this can never happen to an Eu- 
ropean in the East Indies, but I have a lively remembrance of a day’s 
journey in the desert on a tired dromedary, when travelling from the 
shores of the Red Sea tothe Nile. We started, three in number, with a 
guide from the wells of Hajie Soleiman to those of Hammamat, at day 
light in the morning. About ten o'clock my camel began to show 
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symptoms of fatigue, or obstinacy, I do not know which; and having 
nearly dislocated my bones with the unsteadiness of its action, refused to 
continue any longer in company with my companions, who, jogging on, 
very soon left me out of sight. 

‘I was for some hours perfectly alone, and felt, for the first time, how 
truly I was in the midst of a desert. The road, a defile among barren 
mountains, was very narrow and winding. Instead of the boundless 
sands that we imagine in a desert, it appeared to be the dried bed of a 
river, that had once flowed between banks of dismal rocks, that were 
shining like jet in the sun, and reflecting its rays immediately upon us. 
Down the faces of the rocks there were frequently the marks of water- 
courses, which strengthened the belief that we were travelling where once 
some river might have held its course. My camel had a bell round its 
neck ; accustomed to loiter, perhaps it was necessary to use this precau- 
tion, for it was the only one of the party with such an appendage ; its 
mournful sound, and the occasional echo of the lash of my whip, when I 
endeavoured to urge it to a trot, were all that broke the awful silence of 
the scene. It was so tired, that I could no longer sit upon its back, and 
having learnt the Arab mode of making it kneel down, I dismounted, and 
attempted to lead it along. With unwilling steps and slow, it followed me 
for about an hour, when we reached a tree, the only one I had yet seen ; 
it was as green as could be in such a situation, and looked nearly as for- 
lorn and uncomfortable as myself. Here was a cross road, and I knew 
not which to take : my camel settled the point, by refusing to take either ; 
all the methods I could devise were unavailing: I had nothing left but 
to sit under the sycamore tree, and say like Hassan : 

“ Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first from Schiraz walls I bent my way.” 

‘1 discovered a more ingenious plan, however, and unbuckling the 
bell from the camel’s throat, rung it with all my might, bellowing at the 
same time as if I had been mad. I had not long been engaged in this 
sensible pursuit, when a cloud of dust seemed to rise in the most distant 
point of view, and immediately a number of Bedouins, mounted on the 
fleetest dromedaries, surrounded me; they were armed with matchlocks, 
pistols, swords and spears, and amounted to twenty. “ The bell is an- 
swered, indeed,” sighed I, “ what is to be done now?” I was in hopes 
they had witnessed my exertions in ringing, for believing fools and mad- 
men to be under the special protection of Providence, they might have 
bowed down and worshipped me ; but, alas, they were too far off !’—vol.i. 
pp. 105—110. 


Only think of going out to shoot quails on an elephant! Such is 
the mode in which this sport is conducted in India. It is necessary, 
while looking for the quails, to be guarded against the tiger, for 
such an interloper might fatally interfere with one’s amusement. 
The Captain tells us that the elephants are so accustomed to the 
sport, that they a/most stand at a bird! How different is the con- 
duct of an English sportsman in India from what it would be at 
home! Here, if he venture to tread down a single ear of corn, 
he will be too happy if he be only allowed to pay for the damage, 
without the costs of an action of trespass. But in India it is quite 
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anotheraffair. There they drive their elephants through the stand- 
ing corn, and not even an attempt is made to prevent them from 
twisting whole sheaves out of the ground with their trunks. 

The Captain occasionally mentions the missionaries, whom he 
encountered distributing Bibles; but he gives us no catalogue of 
converts. Once he met, near Doewallah, within view of the Hlima- 
laya mountains, an English clergyman on the mission; but his 
mode of travelling, as well as his companion, was not very apos- 
tolical, if we may credit the following account. 


‘ From this spot we enjoyed a very fine view of the hills, and could per- 
ceive many tents perched upon the different peaks, as if they had been 
flying in the air. At night, the fires about them burning like signal 
lights, with the blaze among the long grass, which is purposely fired, and 
which runs at this season like a train along the hills, had a beautiful effect. 
I have heard that the burning of the grass is sometimes caused by the 
friction of the dried reeds and leaves, which, during the present parched 
period of the year, never fails to kindle a flame. This may be the case, 
but the mountains are seldom, I fancy, without moisture enough to pre- 
vent it. 

‘ We found a string of mules just preparing to start from the rest house, 
when we arrived this morning. They belonged to an English clergyman, 
who was on his route to Kunawur, a province beyond the snowy range, 
and without the pass of Burunda, the crest of which is fifteen thousand 
feet above the sea. It leads through the country of the shawl wool 
goat, (Oondest,) to Chinese Tartary, at the frontier village of which it is 
necessary to return, or run the risk of being carried state prisoner to 
Pekin. 

‘The reverend gentleman had crossed the Sutlege last year, and gave 
an amusing description of the manner of passing it. Sometimes the guide 
rides over upon an inflated goat skin, (a boracha,) while the traveller sits 
quietly upon his shoulders. The other method is adopted, I think, in 
South America; the passenger sits in a species of swing, which is sus- 
pended from a rope that stretches across the stream, and is thus towed 
over. 

‘ We were very much interested in the appearance of the principal ser- 
vant of the clergyman, who seemed to be more useful and intelligent than 
any native | had ever met with, He was a remarkably handsome man, 
and had the bearing of a high brahmin. He was, however, a Christian, 
and not long since had been baptised by his present master. He was a 
sort of Haji Baba, and before he offered himself for baptism, had experi- 
enced many strange adventures. In his early days (he seemed to be now 
forty) he had been a soldier, and had served in Java, which is always a 
matter of great pride to a native. When he obtained his discharge, he 
became a mendicant priest, and wandered about the country. He had 
visited every shrine of note for sanctity in the East, from Thibet to Cape 
Comorin, and found his errant life, I have no doubt, a very delightful 
one. 

‘One day, when performing his prayers in the Ganges, an Englistman 
passing down the river happened to step close to him, and entering into 
conversation with him, presented him with a translation of some portion of 
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the Scriptures, or a religious tract, [ do not remember which; he was then’ 
journeying to Bhurtpore, where, for some offence, he was cast into prison. 
The perusal of this new book solaced him in his confinement, and by his 
Own account wrought in him a great change. Oa being liberated, har- 
rassed by his doubts, he went to the college of Benares, to consult the learned 
brahmins on the subject of his newly-acquired knowledge. He could 
hardly have gone to a worse place. They gave him the only reply he 
could have expected :—‘* Throw away your book, or you will lose your 
caste.” He was resolved, however, and applied to the chaplain to bap- 
tise him. Unfortunately, in such applications there is always much to 
mistrust. It was necessary to make every inquiry about his character, and 
it turned out that he bore the reputation of great piety as a brahmin. To 
prove his determination to be one no longer, he took the sacred thread 
from his shoulders, and tearing it in pieces, brought it to the clergyman, 
and said, “‘ Now I will be no longer a brahmin, you cannot refuse my 
wish.” He was at length gratified, and has not yet given cause for 
doubting his sincerity. He has undergone some little persecution too ; he 
has had many taunts to bear, and blows to submit to, since he has been in 
service as a Christian. Upon one occasion, when riding on a message for 
his master, he stopped at Serai to bait his pony, and something in his 
appearance exciting the suspicions of the people belonging to it, they 
questioned him about his caste; he confessed himself a convert to a better 
faith, and boldly denounced their infidelity. His hearers were not disposed 
to a controversy, and soon raised a clamour against him ; the whole village 
was alarmed at the uproar, and, hastening to the scene, took part in the 
sentence of expulsion, which was immediately pronounced upon him. He 
narrowly escaped with his life, and was forced to abandon his pony to the 
mercy of the champions of Brahma. 

‘He had completely thrown aside all prejudices, and seemed to be a 
perfect factotum, full of bustle, and, I thought, no little self importance. 
As he had visited all the places of pilgrimage within the mountains, he 
promised to be a good guide to his master, if he answered no other 
purpose. 

‘ There is a degree of ostentation among those men who are dressed in 
a little brief authority in the East, that is perfectly ludicrous ; they pos- 
sess, more than any other nation in the world, the pride of place ; and the 
fuss with which this gentleman dispatched his mules and coolies, looking 
under his eyelids at us fur applause, while he harangued those beneath 
him, showed that he enjoyed his full share of it.’—vol. i. pp. 193—197. 


It is pretty well known, that those who can afford it at Calcutta, 
have recently erected habitations in the Himalayan mountains, to 
which they send their children, instead of sending them to England, 
when, as is usually the case about the third or fourth year after 
birth, the climate begins to show its effect upon their constitutions. 
Schools are already established in the mountains, and as the chil- 
dren can have plenty of good beef, and mutton, and milk, in that 
region, as well as bracing air, they soon recover their good looks, 
and become as healthy as their parents can desire. It was toa 
station of this kind that the clergyman above celebrated was making 
his way—not to spread the Gospel among the natives, as the reader 
might perhaps have expected. 
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Travelling through the higher ranges of these mountains is no 
joke. Frequently, after scrambling up the face of a rocky hill, the 
wanderer is obliged to slide down a polished surface of stone, with 
not a place to rest the foot on, and should he swerve from his pro- 
per course, he has a pretty good chance of tumbling down a perpen- 
dicular fall of many feet. Lines of irregular peaks, towering one 
above another, oblige him to be constantly climbing up or sliding 
down. In every depth he has a roaring torrent to pass, and on 
every height an almost inaccessible rock to scale. Having passed 
the Gudnoo, he soon reaches the Jumna, and a highly diversified 
and picturesque country. 


‘ We are now placed opposite a strange-looking village named Burkotee, 
perched upon the summit of a high rock, overhanging the stream. It seems 
unconnected with the mountains about it, as if torn from them by some 
convulsion of nature. Behind it rises a wood; and, below, the Jumna 
flows round several islands; and among the tall trees of some of them 
browse many deer—they form, in fact, many miniature parks; and I 
regret that such beautiful scenes could not be removed to a country where 
they could be more frequently visited. The Rajah of Tirhee has a palace 
here, indeed ; but such a palace and such a Rajah, are sadly out of cha- 
tracer with the sublime and lovely prospects, he, and some hundreds as 
ignorant as himself, alone are doomed to contemplate. 

‘I have beheld nearly all the celebrated scenery of Europe, which poets 
and painters have immortalized, and of which all the tourists in the world 
are enamoured ; but I have seen it surpassed in these unfrequented and 
almost unknown regions. ‘The youth who, just emerged from college, 
gazes for the first time on Mont Blanc, may appreciate my feelings when 
I enjoy the glories of Himalaya. Although I have seen the Alps, and 
although I have witnessed the sunrise from the summit of Mount Etna— 
certainly one of the grandest objects in Europe—my awe and astonish- 
ment, so far from from being diminished by such scenes, exceed all I felt 
when | first saw 

“« Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise!” 
I was almost sorry that I could not cast off the ties of another world, as 
it were, and remain in these mountains for ever! 

‘ We are now in the province of Rewaeen, and I think there is a slight 
superiority in the people and their villages. The inhabitants are taller, 
and have something of a Tartar countenance; and in this valley they have 
supplied our wants without much pressing. Their grain, too, is not the 
only thing they are disposed to sell; for had I been a Turk I might have 
made at least two additions to my harem. An old man, whom | met soon 
after leaving Tulli, offered me the fairest of his daughters for sixty rupees, 
and seemed considerably mortified on my declining the bargain ; and this 
morning a respectable-looking man came from some distance on the same 
errand. ‘“ I have something to sell,” said he, taking me on one side with 
an air of mystery. This is no uncommon thing, by-the-bye, for, as if 
ashamed of trade, they conceal the smallest articles under their cloaks, 
and even a pot of honey is displayed with as much caution as a smuggling 
pedlar shows his contraband ware.—* I have something to sell,” said he; 
“and as I am a poor man, I hope you will buy—very cheap—a little girl; 
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so big,” measuring about four feet from the ground, “ and only eighty 
rupees. She is ny daughter, and my only child.” “ What!” interrupted 
1, “ sell the only child you have?” ‘I must live,” was his laconic answer, 
with the most perfect sang froid. ‘‘ She is the prettiest girl in the village,” 
coutinued he, urging the bargain, “‘ and as I cannot afford to have her 
married, I must sell her.” He said in excuse, that it was the custom, for 
they had more women in their villages than they knew what to do with-~ 
certainly more than they seemed to care about. 

‘ My servants have tried to buy a lamb, while many are frisking about, 
but the villagers refuse to part with them. ‘‘ The sheep give us clothing,” 
say they, ‘ And the women, I suppose, wear it out?” said I—* Sach 
bat,” very true, was the reply. 

‘ The fair sex is indeed but little appreciated, or probably I should say, 
too much esteemed, for each has four husbands at her beck, although the 
gallant that submits to a quarter of a heart can scarcely value the posses- 
sion. No wonder, however, they should have asuperfluity of women; yet 
I cannot think that the cost of maintaining can be very burthensome, for I 
notice that after they prepare the food for their lords, they sit quietly on 
one side till their husbands’ appetites are appeased, and then receive the 
remains, which come to them sometimes fearfully reduced. Their clothes, 
too, are the most whimsical contrivances—too light indeed for comfort— 
they are scarcely enough for decency. They seem to wear them till they 
literally drop from them, never washed and never mended: they are most 
completely things of ‘‘ shreds and patches.” We should be puzzled to 
know how they could get into them, were it not evident that they never 
get out of them; they hang about in such singular tangles and eccentric 
festoons, that it would seem a more simple process, as well as a more 
modest arrangement, to convert a net into a cloak or petticoat. A sultan 
of the East once censured his daughter for being indelicately dressed !— 
she was covered from head to foot with forty folds of Dacca muslin. 
What would he have said had his empire extended to Rewaeen ? 

‘ To conclude my story of the father, I found that he had kept his 
daughter in reserve at a short distance from the seat of conference, and on 
finding his persuasions not so powerful as he anticipated, suddenly, to 
overwhelm me at once with the “‘ stage effect,” brought her blushing to 
my presence. With the best grace I could, I begged her to excuse me, 
and praying that she might find many mountain youths in her own village 
more calculated to make her happy, bade farewell to the merchant who 
would barter his blood for gold, and the lady who, to say truth, seemed 
so little struck by the interview, that she went smiling away, ‘ nor cast 
one lingering look behind.” ’—vol. i. pp. 267 —272. 


In the neighbourhood of a village called Bunassa, the scenery is 
of the wildest description possible. A sort of basin is formed between 
two mountains, from a cleft in one of which a tremendous body of 
water falls in an unbroken mass. Thousands of pigeons build their 
nests in the rocks around. From the base of the opposite mountain, 
a stream of hot water flows, and the place has altogether a sacred 
appearance. The Hindoos worship there, and, what is still more 
peculiar, the unicorn is there said to take up its abode. The Cap- 
tain tells a ludicrous story of an adventure which he had, in endea- 
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vouring to detect this anomalous animal. After a good deal of 
inquiry, he found out a peasant, who, upon being cross-examined, 
minutely described to him “a big beast, quite mad with wicked- 
ness, which came very often at night out of the woods, and rushing 
into the fields, tore up the grain, and roared in such a manner, that 
he made them alltremble.” ‘“‘ Has he horns?” asked the Captain. 
‘‘ A tremendous one,” was the reply. “One only?” ‘ Only one!” 
—and the man stretched out his arms, to show the length of it. 
Our Captain resolved on seeing it, as he was told that it would be 
sure to make its appearance some time in the course of the night. 
He and his companions having perched themselves beneath an over- 
hanging crag of great height, the rain plashing, and the winds 
howling around them, and the roar of a cataract thundering at a 
distance, they sat them down with their guns by their sides, like 
bandits waiting for their prey. They discussed at due length the 
interesting questions—-“ How shall we secure the animal ?—Or if 
we kill him, how get him stuffed, and bear his bones to England ?” 
Midnight passed, however, and yet no unicorn! But towards morn- 
ing, a heavy, rapid foot was heard. They were in an agony of ex- 
pectation. The firmament was pitch dark, and it was still blowing 
a hurricane. ‘There he goes!” shouted one of the natives—and 
there he went indeed, whatever it was, for though heard, he was 
not seen. We have no doubt that it was one of those large elks 
which frequent the higher ridges of the Himalaya. 


Without following the author throughout the whole of his pil- 
grimage to the source of the Jumna, and subsequently to that of 
the Ganges, we shall take, en passant, a sketch of the wild moun- 
tain scenery, which he visited in the course of his wanderings. 


‘Some years ago two white gentlemen crossed these hills, and the natives 
remember them like some bright exhalations in the evening, never to be 
seen more as they thought; they were pleased to see the meteors once 
againin us. Our approach to a village is the signal for every description of 
clamour. The dogs, who, by the way, are more numerous than the people, 
immediately sally forth to defend the entrance, the mountains echoing to 
their yell. ‘‘ Tie up your dogs,” is the war-cry of my party, as every one 
waves his staff over his head. ‘ Tie up your dogs,” is responded by the 
older men of the village, when forth sallythe young population, and after a 
brisk engagement of sticks and stones, send them howling to their kennels. 
The poor animals, though large and fierce-looking, and certainly opposed 
to our invasion, do not evince much disposition to bite. However, a canine 
insurrection, like a human one, had better be crushed in its commence- 
ment. This “ puny war” gives an éclat to our entrée, and calls the old 
and the young abroad to gaze upon us. 

‘It is a glorious feeling to enter for the first time within the magic circle 
of immortal Rome, and forget the present in the restless dream of all that 
has gone! and I can conceive the “ giddy whirl” of the stranger, who 
makes his first appearance in London, in the fashionable height of day ; 
but to be in the midst of a few remnants of the human race, where all 
around is as awful and magnificent as in the wildest romance, who never 
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before saw a being like me, and who know not whence I come, but 
marvel at my simplest action—is to me the most indefinable sensation of 
all. I seem to be wandering on fairy ground; I expect to hear music in 
the air, and be wiled to some Prospero’s cell. I can scarcely hope to meet 
a Miranda, and have “ woods and wilds,” and I know not what, to encoun- 
ter to-morrow, under the guidance of a perfect Caliban, who has just 
bowed to me, and seems fully prepared to make me his god; he has 
beseeched, even on his knees, to follow me to Gungoutri. 

‘ Yesterday morning, about seven, we set out from Neechnee for the vil- 
lage of Nongong. The day before, the people of the village asked if they 
should prepare the road for us; as] was anxious to know what a few hours 
only could do over so high a hill, I desired that they might be dispatched. 
The path, in the first instance, led up a deep forest of pine trees, inter- 
spersed occasionally with walnuts and hazel. The withered leaves of the 
pines were so thickly strewed over the ground, that I might have fancied 
rushes had been spread to honour me. I could have willingly dispensed 
with the courtesy, for the road being nearly perpendicular, and as nothing 
is so slippery as the long loose leaves of fir trees, I know not how often I 
measured my length upon them. There was a fine tree, at one time in my 
struggle, about twenty feet above me, the roots of which ran across the 
track, and where I counted upon a momentary stay if I could but reach 
them; every third step I took I slipped five. With Sisyphus and his rock 
it was pastime compared to my labour to gain this goal; I at one time fell 
upon my face, and in endeavouring to recover rolled down thirty or forty 
feet. I tried every possible method, sometimes the measured pace of a 
tragic hero, then “like a wounded snake dragged my slow length along.” 
The Indian fanatics who craw] their pilgrimages would not be such block- 
heads, if they confined their experiments to the mountain penances, for 
that is certainly the safest plan. When at last I reached my tree, I looked 
above for another to conclude a new task at, and thus by short stages, and 
in a few hours, gained the height of the wood. We burst upon a beauti- 
ful lawn, perfectly level, and enamelled with every description of simple 
flowers—daisies, cowslips, primroses, violets, and crocuses of every hue. 

‘It was surrounded by a fence of pale rhododendon ; in all other parts 
we had met this plant as a large tree, here it had dwindled to a shrub. 
Above was a line of rugged peaks capped with snow, which in many parts 
descended to the borders of the meadow. Nature never appeared so fro- 
licsome ; this spot seemed to be the rendezvous of all seasons. There was 
winter in his coat of snow; summer reposing in a strawberry bed, or smil- 
ing from the branches of an apricot tree ; spring couched in a cowslip bell, 
and of. autumn we experienced enough in the fallen leaves, which still, to 
concentrate the various periods of the year, fell from the branches of the 
trees that stood among the snow !’—vol. i. pp. 312—316. 


In some parts of his route through the jungles, the Captain 
frequently observed groups of fowl, which have much the same 
habits as our domestic poultry, having a cock for their governor 
after the most approved fashion. They are so extremely cunning, 
that it is almost impossible to get a shot at them. Whenever they 
are disturbed, the cock flies to the highest branch of some tree, 
where he is inaccessible, and crows with all his energy, until his 
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whole family scatter themselves in various directions, and gain 
places of refuge with which they are familiar. 


We reall envy our traveller the pleasure which he must have 
experienced in viewing the following sublime spectacle. 


‘ Immediately opposite to where our tents were pitched, the grass had 
been set on fire, and smoked the whole day long. There was no wind to 
carry away the vapour, which, hanging about the vale, added very much 
to its heat; it felt exactly like the atmosphere in a hot climate, when an 
oppressive stillness indicates the approach of a storm. 

‘1 did not, at first, perceive the cause of this mountain sirocco, but 
almost apprehended an earthquake. At night, however, it displayed itself 
in the most splendid manner; the flames that the ‘garish day” had 
eclipsed, blazed forth with the brightest beauty and in the most fantastic 
manner. Hada Tivoli been established on the face of the opposite moun- 
tain, its festoons of light could not have been more tastefully arranged, 
It was a long and high ridge, covered to its summit with pine trees, and 
here and there jagged with clefts of stone, the bottoms of which were 
furzed with bushes ; a stream flowed at its base, and its sides curved gra- 
dually from the top to the water below, ‘The flame first stole gently up 
the sides, and met on the summit; another line of fire ran from its base, 
in circles and semicircles, in every direction, communicating with the sides 
in several places, till all seemed arranged for some great festival with 
the utmost precision. 

‘ These regular lines of light did not long continue, for it suddenly burst 
forth into one universal blaze, with an effect as startling, but far more 
brilliant, than St. Peter’s dome, when the clock strikes eight, upon 
the celebration of that Saint’s day. Now the fire crept along the ground, 
and then rushed to the top of towering pines, which in a few moments, 
nodding and crackling, fell to the earth with a noise that might have 
passed for the beginning of an eruption of Vesuvius. Large fragments 
of rock, that lost their support by the falling of the trees, rolled to the 
bottom with a din that told what the height of a volcano is, For a 
moment, a line of fire was lost in one of the clefts, and, fed with the wood 
within it, came rushing forth with tremendous fury, a giant refreshed ; while 
a continual and steady light illuminated the top, from the numerous gummy 
firs that capped it. No rain had fallen for a long time, and the commu- 
nication was as rapid as possible ; sparks flew to the opposite side, and 
the mountains round, which were soon ignited. 

‘In a few hours I seemed the centre of a world in flames, and felt some 
slight apprehension of being roasted. I was like the scorpion within his 
circle of fire, and seemed to have no chance of escaping the ordeal, but 
by proving myself a Cato; for the crackling sound drew nearer and 
greater. It seemed like the burning of a desolate city, and 1 had only to 
people it in my imagination with shrieking inhabitants, to make it as 
striking a picture of a fire as any on record, for the general outline was 
sketched with a bold and powerful hand.’—vol. ii. pp. 3—6. 


It was not, however, always perfectly safe to be adventuring in 


such scenes: on one occasion the Captain seems to have had a very 
narrow escape indeed. 


* I received a lesson, soon after we left Bairo Ghati, that has made me 
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thus cautious. A singular chasm is riven in the rock close to that place, 
about twenty feet wide and two hundred deep—running perpendicularly to 
the stream which foams fearfully beneath it. 

‘ The plank, of about a foot broad, which was placed across it, was wet 
with the dew; and one side of the rock being higher than the other, there 
was a gentle descent. When I had reached half way over, keeping a 
jealous eye on the rushing waters below, (for however dangerous to look 
on them, there is a fascination in the torrent that not only fixes the gaze, 
but seems to draw you towards it,) my foot slipped, and I found myself 
clinging to the plank. The nerves were too much braced by the danger 
to fall, and I succeeded in sitting upon it. It would be difficult to picture 
my ludicrous situation, while debating how | should get out of the scrape ; 
there was nothing within reach on either side, and nobody could come to 
assist me. There I was, like Mahomet’s coffin, swinging between heaven 
and earth. The plank barely fitted its position, and if I bad slidden along 
I might have drawn it from its support, and ridden upon it to the bottom. 
It was positively necessary to rise and walk across. With what envy 
I thought of Madame Sacchi! I fancied my shoes were the cause of my 
dilemma ; and after several attempts, succeeded in transferring them to 
my pockets. It then became an easier feat to rise, and I gained terra 
firma in safety. Many a secure position is sufficiently uncomfortable. I 
was very safe while bestriding my bridge ; but it was impossible to re- 
main there. It felt almost inclined to let ‘I dare not wait upon I would, 
like the poor cat in the adage,’ convinced that the premier pas was to be 
also the dernier.’—vol. ii. pp. 50—52. 


We are now, unhappily, so familiar at home with the Asiatic 
cholera, that we hear of its ravages in its native swamps, almost 
with indifference. Our traveller’s brother, who was with him dur- 
ing some of his excursions, was attacked on one occasion by this 
mysterious disease, and as the remedy applied to him was simple 
and efficacious, it may be useful here to mention it. As soon as 
he was attacked, he was covered with as many blankets as could 
be collected, and rubbed incessantly until the medicine chest 
arrived ; half a wine glass of brandy and laudanum, equally mixed, 
was then administered, which restored him to ease, and prevented 
the disease from proving fatal, because it was given in time. 

We could not help laughing, and the reader we expect will be 
ina similar predicament, on reading a ludicrous incident which 
occurred to our captain, after exploring the ruins of an ancient 
temple near Mookba. 


‘About mid-way between the temple and Mookba, the rain began to 
fall in torrents, and I found we were too likely to bid adieu to the pleasant 
scenes we had hitherto enjoyed, for the most uncomfortable of all moun- 
tain visitations. We appeared to be riding on the bosoms of the clouds. 
The road became so slippery, as to render the utmost caution necessary, 
and all around was dark. The vivid lightning that shot through the 
mist, was the best light we had to depend on; for the clouds hung so 
completely around us, above, below, and on every side, that we were at 
length obliged to abandon the continuation of our journey, and taking 
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shelter under an overhanging rock, which rose from the bosom of the 
hill above us, we remaiued about a couple of hours. There was no hope 
of the storm’s cessation ; and afraid of being benighted, we set forth 
again. It was dark when we reached Suchi; and the tempest had so 
scattered my party, that 1 despaired of being housed. 

‘ As is generally the case in such predicaments, the things you least re- 
quire are nearest at hand. With the voice of an OthelloI shouted for my 
tent, for anything that could be found, nay, even a handkerchief, if it could 
be discovered, but without success. The barking of the dogs, with the 
screaming of the people to still them ; the clamour of the nearest coolies 
for guides and lights ; and the uproar of my servants, with occasional claps 
of thunder, and the rushing of the rain, made the most bewildering tumult 
that can be conceived. I had been obliged to strip myself of my wet clothes ; 
and, tying a table-cloth about my waist, (the only cover I could find,) 
sallied forth with a white staff in my hand; and, like a maniac, as | 
exercised it upon the flying people, or poked them out of the snug covers 
they had taken to, added to the wildness of the scene. 

‘Although accustomed from principle, and indeed froin inclination, to 
be as passive as possible under the annoyance of Hindoo apathy, I found it 
difficult to control myself here. There was a humour in the uproar, too, 
that it was not easy to withstand. After calling till I was hoarse for any 
portion of my baggage that had arrived—apprehending that all had been 
swept away—to prove that I was not quite destitute, my friend Booth 
Sing, the most active of my coolies, a smart fellow, and a perfect beau 
in his way, flew in pursuit, and in a few minutes returned, bearing in 
triumph the trophies of his success—a broken kettle and a frying-pan ! 
“ This is all,” said he, “ but I hope the rest will soon come.” It was im- 
possible not to laugh ; and when one of the hill-men suggested a use 
for the frying-pan, by holding it over his head as an umbrella, and then, 
transferring it to me, recommended me to apply it to that purpose, the 
ludicrous appearance I already made, with such a finish to my picture, 
was enough to restore me to good-humour. 

‘I was a match for any fanatic in the East ; standing on a crag, sur- 
rounded by the villagers, squatting like monkeys at my feet—no covering 
but the draggled table-cloth about me—a dirty white wand in one hand, 
and the other bolding a frying-pan over my head! It was nearly twelve 
at night before I had collected all that the storm had dispersed. Some 
of my bearers had fallen and bruised themselves a good deal ; and one 
with a side of my tent plumped to the bottom of a pit, from which he 
contrived to crawl out before midnight; and coming terrified to relate 
his calamity to me, assured me his burden must have by this time reached 
the centre of the earth, for he had never heard it stop. At length, with 
three sides only to the tent, we contrived to get under cover ; and sitting 
in the centre of it, with our feet upon the pole to keep them out of the 
wet, and a pan of charcoal below, we were able (thanks to the war of 
elements !) to pass the night without sleeping. The canvass and the beds 
had got so completely soaked, that it would not have been either com- 
fortable or safe to have endeavoured to obtain repose.’—vol. ii. pp.81—84. 


Birds are occasionally met with in the jungles and forests, 
especially black patridges; but the danger is, that in pursuing 
them the sportsman is not at all unlikely himself to become game 
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to a great black bear. ‘I began most hastily,’ says the author, 
on one of these unlooked for rencontres, ‘ to beat the bushes with 
my gun, and crying, whist! whist! boldly entered the midst of 
them. A bear stood upon his hind legs, its snout nearly touching 
my face, as I bent down to disentangle the skirt of my coat from 
the briers. I started at being brought face to face with the enemy ; 
and not being able to effect a speedy retreat, took off my hat, and 
waved it before his eyes. We never lose by politeness; and, 
although I uncapped from a different motive, I was glad to find it 
had its effect.’ This story is really probable enough. To surprise 
a bear, without irritating him, is the best way to send him off. But 
our traveller tells another story, which requires from his readers a 
somewhat larger measure of credulity. ‘Some years ago,’ he 
says, ‘I was acquainted with an officer, who got rid of a bear in 
a still more singular manner. He was pursued by one when in 
the jungle of Ceylon, separated from his companions, and having 
no weapon with him. He had a bottle of brandy slung across his 
body, and on finding the bear close in his rear, he drew it forth like 
another Falstaff, and struck the enemy a back-handed blow with 
itonthe head. The bottle broke; and the spirit streaming down 
his face, got into his eyes, and effectually stopped the pursuit. I 
have mentioned the great faith placed by natives in the external use 
of brandy; this application of it, however, could scarcely have 
entered their contemplation.’ 

Upon the transplantation of the rice, which is always cultivated 
in deep marshy soils, cattle are turned loose into it for the purpose 
of trampling it as much as possible. On these occasions the rice 
fields exhibit a scene of uninterrupted merriment; the women, 
while they gather the plants, singing to the accompaniment of the 
pipe and the tom-tom the livelong day. The Captain, who appears 
to have paid his devotions to the muses, gives us an idea of these 
improvised songs in the following free translation. 


‘THE WHITE MEN. 


‘Lo! the white men have been to the mountains of snow, 
And have seen the great Gunga flow over the plain; 
Let us labour no more, for the rice-crop will grow : 
The white men must always bring wealth in their train. 


‘ See, the white men are smiling, the maids they adore 
Are far, far away, in the realms of the west. 
‘Do they smile upon us? We will labour no more; 
When the white men are happy, their servants are blest. 


‘ See, the tents are all spread—they have kindled the fires, 
And the travellers will rest in the valley to-day. 

We will labour no more; all the white man desires 
We will hasten to offer, and court him to stay.’ 


‘ Collins, in one of his Oriental Eclogues, makes his hero stray through 


rice-fields : — 
“ What time ‘tis sweet o’er fields of rice to stray.” 
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‘ Had he tried the experiment himself, I think he would hardly have 
sent him: upon so uncomfortable an expedition.’—vol. ii. p. 105. 


In the valley of Chinalli, the Captain found “the happy valley” 
of Rasselas completely realised. The kid and the sialdbes were to 
be seen every where gambolling about, and ‘‘ the solemn elephant 
reposing in the shade.” Small villages were scattered here and 
there in a picturesque fashion, the inhabitants of which appeared to 
have no desire to pass beyond the barrier of the mountains which 
surrounded them on every side. Every thing they required they 
found within their valley, and they knew no sorrows except those 
which they chose to make for themselves. Among other natural 
luxuries, they had a great abundance of honey, which being manu- 
factured by the bees chiefly from the wild jasmine, has a peculiarly 
delicious flavour. 

Soon after quitting this abode of felicity, our traveller had an 
odd adventure—indeed he seldom goes far without one of some 
kind or other. On reaching a projecting crag, which was covered 
with brambles, he mistook the path, and found himself, by a sudden 
descent, landed in a cavern, as if he had fallen through a trap-door. 
The storm was at this time howling among the glens, and the 
scenery without was magnificently wild. Great was his surprise 
on seeing himself in the midst of a group of savages, who, on 
beholding their uninvited guest, started on their feet, one of them 
holding a gun in his hand. In one angle of the cave was a woman 
blowing the fire through a reed ; near her was a little girl kneading 
up some cakes; and in another quarter a little boy polishing the 
cooking utensils. The woman was tall, thin, and fair; and as she 
had just been out exposed to the rain, her long black hair was hang- 
ing loose upon her shoulders; a robe was thrown, in the graceful 
manner of the Hindoo women, over her person. The man who 
held the gun was lying near the skin of a bear, which was stretched 
on the floor to dry. Altogether the scene was one for an artist. 
The inhabitants turned out to be a party of Ghorkas, on their way 
to theirown country. The Englishman had no difficulty in gaining 
their pardon ; but, before we quit them, we must complete the 
picture which he gives of his new friends on the renewal of their 
journey. 


‘ My newly acquired companions were merely resting until it was fair 
enough to proceed ; and on the first glimpse of sunshine we sallied forth 
together. I perceived, when we began to move, an addition to our party 
that I had not before noticed: a little baby, that had been fast asleep in 
a corner during our stay in the cave, wrapped up in its blanket, was hoisted 
upon its father’s back, and, well accustomed to that mode of travelling, 
seemed perfectly at its ease. The man bore it as he would have done a 
common bundle ; and tying the ends of the blanket across his chest, took 
no further notice of his burden. The little thing occasionally pushed its 
black head through a hole in the top of its nest, and looking good- 
humouredly around, appeared conscious that impatience was useless, 
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quietly drew it in again, and composed himself to sleep. When the elder 
boy was tired, his mother jerked him up, and placed him astride upon her 
hip. This latter is the most common way of carrying children throughout 
the East, and however uncomfortable it may appear to us, they almost 
seem to lounge in that position ; the mother throws out her hip for the 
child to rest upon, and never even lends a hand to support it. It is 
necessary for the child, in order to keep its seat, to be perfectly upright ; 
and this early discipline is doubtless one of the causes of the natives of the 
East being so straight. 

‘It is singular how easy the parents, in warm weather, find it to 
manage their offspring: from the time they are born they seem to care 
little about them, bearing them with them through all weather, and in all 
occupations. 

‘ They throw them indifferently on the grass, if they are working in the 
fields; and if they are travelling, they pack them in a basket, and swing 
them from one end of a bamboo, to balance a bundle of cooking pots 
hanging from the other, which they carry over their shoulders. It is 
curious to see babes of a few months old, bearing all these early vicissi- 
tudes with as much philosophy and apathy, as in after life they do the 
more serious sufferings that “ flesh is heir to.” ‘They are trained to 
stoicism from the cradle.’—vol. ii. pp. 143—145. 


Among the peaked hills through which our author was now 
travelling, the echoes were remarkably strong and frequent, the 
voice, bounding from peak to peak, increasing in strength until it 

assed off in the distance. ‘The men have an intonation that none 

ut mountaineers can catch ; and dwelling on the last accent ina 
wild, and not unfrequently sweet manner, prolong the sound till 
they are nearly exhausted, and then abandon it to the echo, which 
never fails to second them most admirably.’ Upon being asked 
what they thought to be the cause of the repetition of the sound, 
one of the Ghorkas said, that it was a wild beast in the mountains 
that was startled by their voices, and bellowed in return. 

But if we were to follow the Captain in all his amusing adven- 
tures, we should never have done. We shall therefore conclude 
with two or three rambling sketches, which, as usual, are lively 
and characteristic. 


‘ Nothing can be more picturesque, and to our fancies more thoroughly 
oriental, than the moment when “the daughters of the men of the city 
came out to draw water.” Their graceful robes and fine straight figures, 
with the various positions in which they were arranged, make the most 
interesting picture possible ; some approaching with their empty pitchers 
lying on the sides upon their shoulders, while their children sit astride 
upon their hips; others return laden, with the pitchers on their heads, 
supported by the right hand, while the left is ready to draw the veil over 
the face lest any stranger should approach. 

‘Round the well the utmost activity prevails. The one in this village 
is of brick, and from its sides rise several pieces of wood, like cranes, with 
pulleys at the end of them, which are always in tune by the constant 
drawing up and down of the pitcher. The splashing and chattering are 

uite amusing; it seems as if the women had thrown off all restraint in 
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this occupation, and there is seldom a mannear them to recall them t© 
their usual bashful demeanour. I can easily conceive the joy they must 
feel in such a service, in the early part of the morning or the cool of the 
evening, after either an oppressive night or scorching day. This is one of 
the customs of the East that I contemplate with much pleasure. 

‘I felt very thirsty from my long drive; and as I had no cup of my 
own, I feared I should find some difficulty in obtaining a draught of water. 
In Bengal, when I asked for a drink on a similar occasion, a man brought 
me a new earthen vessel, which he dashed to the ground in a thousand 
pieces the moment I had satisfied my thirst, lest any Hindoo should be 
polluted by using it after me. I was agreeably surprised to find myself 
better treated here, although all were Hindoos. A woman sent me a brass 
vessel to drink from; and when I returned it, merely emptied out the 
water I had left, and rubbed it over with sand, deeming a purification of 
some sort still absolutely necessary. 

‘ We soon changed horses, and pushed on for Meerut. Although ap- 
proaching the largest military station in Upper India, the roads became 
worse as we drew near; and after jolting over the most despicable track 
for nearly two hours, we entered the broad plain on which that cantonment 
stands. It sometimes happens that the roads in the neighbourhood of a 
port are in tolerably good order, but these are exceptions; for no greater 
pains are taken by Europeans than by the natives in the approaches to 
their stations. 

‘It is now the month of October, and the cold season has commenced, 
which is generally the period of gaiety and amusement. We have dinners, 
plays and balls, and a large society (about two hundred, perhaps), with, 
however, an overwhelming majority of men. The early complaint of our 
settlers in India may still be reasonably urged in the upper provinces— 
that there are no means of becoming husbands; in Meerut, which, as I 
have said, is the largest station, there is but one unmarried lady. But one 
halfpenny-worth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack! for I fancy there 
are at least a hundred-and-fifty single men. It too frequently happens that 
the ports in the upper provinces are without even that solitary temptation 
to a change of state ; and to this, doubtless, many of the unfortunate con- 
nexions European officers have formed may be ascribed. The desolate situa- 
tions young men are often reduced to, placed by themselves in remote districts, 
with no family within miles, and no prospect of returning to England, till 
at least declined into the vale of years, are almost enough to make them 
forget they have a ‘‘ home beyond the sea,” deeply as that circumstance is 
generally inscribed upon the heart. I have often been amused at half- 
caste people, and those of a nearer approach to European, who, I think, 
are styled country-born, talking of England as their home; I should like 
to go home, sounds singularly enough from the lips of one whose com- 
plexion might rival ebony; it is well that it should be so, however, while 
the half-caste population is so rapidly increasing. 

‘While writing of ladies, I may venture, en passant, to notice some of 
the customs of society in which they are materially concerned. It is natu- 
ral to suppose, that, being in so small a proportion, they must receive great 
attention, and it is but right that they should. I was much amused, the 
first large assembly I was ever present at in the country, by the great 
sensation that was created in the company on the arrival of a carriage of 
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ladies. I went somewhat early, and had scarcely time to look about me, 
when a servant ran into the room in breathless haste, and placing his 
hands together, muttered something to his master, who instantly rushed 
out of the chamber, followed by a train of gentlemen. The suddenness 
of the movement, and the important expression of the messenger’s counte- 
nance, threw me into some alarm; if it had not been the midst of summer, 
{ should have fancied the house had been on fire. In a moment, however, 
the fugitives returned, each bringing in a lady. They had barely time to 
conduct them to the seats allotted for them, when another summons called 
them forth once more; the plot now began to thicken, and all took part 
in the race. Carriage after carriage arrived, and gentlemen and servants 
were running wildly along the hall, breathless and intolerably hot. 

‘ The ladies sit quietly in their carriages till the proper announcement 
has called the gentlemen to their assistance. Although the society is un- 
questionably very delightful, I think the strict etiquette preserved, even in 
the houses of private individuals, might be very advantageously dispensed 
with. It is a great nuisance to have your lot so firmly fixed in society as 
not to be able to change it, even from inclination or inadvertency, without 
giving offence. Although these precise arrangements are very much con- 
fined to those of the highest offices, yet still the spirit of place pervades all 
ranks a great deal too much. I was a member of a committee to regulate 
a large ball on a particular occasion, when it occupied the great part of a 
day to settle the order of our going into supper; we found ourselves sitting 
as a committee of privileges. At length a regular table of precedence was 
made out, and delivered to those gentlemen whose good fortune had cast 
them into a parallel rank with the ladies who were to grace the assembly, 
and who, to say truth, must very frequently have found themselves most 
uncongenially suited. Nothing can exceed the style in which such enter- 
tainments are given, even in situations so distant from the capital as Meerut. 
Native ingenuity, however, is not called forth to assist in the decorations, 
as it is with so much effect in the more southern parts of the East. 

‘ The most beautiful festival I ever witnessed was given some time ago 
near Columba, by Sir Edward Barnes, then governor of the island of Cey- 
lon. The Cingalese are famous for the manner of their light and orna- 
mental buildings ; in the course of twenty-four hours they garnish a palace 
that may remind you of the genii of the Arabian Nights. On the banks 
of the river near Columbo, and three miles above the stream from the 
usual point of embarkation, a splendid ball-room was built, so tastefully 
decorated, that it resembled a fairy palace ; the pillars that supported the 
roof were covered with slips of the ola, which gave them the appearance 
of being fluted, an interval being left between each row, while the capitals 
were of plantain leaves and boughs of the ola interspersed, approaching 
nearly to the natural Corinthian; the roof was thatched with lemon grass, 
and within were columns and arches of the lightest and most fanciful 
appearance. Variegated Jamps hung in festoons round the room, and 
winding about the pillars, shone from among the flowers that encircled 
them, like bright jewels; a bridge of boats led from the opposite side of 
the river to the banquetting hall. At each end of it was a magnificent 
gate, and in the centre a triumphal arch, while on each side was a parapet 
hung with lamps, and flowers, and branches of the most graceful of palm 
trees. The company moved up the stream in large flat-bottomed boats 
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towed by elephants, and nothing could surpass the beauty of the scene,’— 
vol, ii, pp. 212—219, 


Our author has been on the banks of the Nile, but he prefers 
those of the Ganges, within the province of Bengal. Indeed, we 
have seldom met with an Indian traveller, who has passed with a 
more untiring interest through the snowy mountains, and scorching 
plains, and over the swamps and rivers of that country, than Cap- 
tain Skinner. He never complains of the climate, nor of the want 
of those ordinary conveniences of life, the privation of which 
generally throws our English tourists into the spleen, He roughs it 
like a soldier, and endures all his fatigues and disappointments like 
a philosopher. The style of his volumes is sometimes poetical and 
elegant, but even in its undress it is always animated and agreeable. 





Art. I1.—Letters on Natural Magic, addressed to Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. By Sir David Brewster, K. H., &c. 12mo. pp. 351. London : 
Murray. 1832. 


Tuts is acharming little work, a present from philosophy to idle- 
ness, alure thrown in the way of idleness in order to attract it to 
the paths of knowledge. A treatise on optics, or acoustics, or 
chemistry, would, by its very title, deter the multitude from its 
pages. It would be read only by the learned. But a volume like 
this addresses itself to every age and sex. The magic of nature 
bears a spell in the mere sound of the words, calculated to captivate 
those who are most reluctant to enter the temple of science. 
Though expressly composed as a work of amusement, it aims at a 
higher object. Sir David Brewster judiciously supposes, that if, 
by detailing the marvellous results of some of the laws of nature, 
he can excite the curiosity of his readers, he may at the same time 
instruct them, by demonstrating the causes from which those 
results proceed. And further, it may not, he thinks, be too much 
to expect, that those who thus make themselves acquainted with 
the popular part of the sciences, will be induced to carry their 
inquiries a little farther, and penetrate to the higher regions of 
mathematics and astronomy, and the general system of the uni- 
verse. We shall in this manner become attentive observers of every 
thing that we see around us, whether upon our planet or beyond 
it. We shall not certainly be enabled, by any conjectures or cal- 
culations that we can make, to solve all the mysteries of nature ; 
but we shall learn how to account for many things that to igno- 
rance will always be mysterious, and to feel a pleasing interest in 
occurrences which to the superstitious will never cease to be for- 
midable. 


Sir Walter Scott, in his letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, 
has anticipated some of the subjects which are embraced in the 
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present volume. Most of the illustrations of different kinds of 
natural magic are also collected from sources more or less known 
to the public. Though this work may be looked upon in many 
respects as a compilation, it is in truth an excellent digest of facts 
which had before been scattered through a variety of authorities. 
But its great merit is, that the phenomena which it details are in 
every instance traced to their natural causes, and suggestions are 
made with a view, in many cases, to extend, for the purposes of 
innocent entertainment, the combinations of ingenious contrivances, 
which in the dark ages were got up for the purposes of imposture. 
Every step we move under the guidance of Sir David Brewster, 
with reference to the subjects of which he treats, we find that 
superstition retreats before us. There are very few things that can 
happen, out of the ordinary course of events, which we may not 
explain, either by the rules which he has laid down, or by making 
further investigations for ourselves in the paths which those rules 
have opened to our curiosity. This is a great point gained for the 
propagation of rational and useful knowledge, and for the prostra- 
tion of fanaticism. 

No doubt can now be entertained, that all those marvellous delu- 
sions which, in the days of ignorance, were successfully practised 
on mankind, were conducted by means of inventions, devised by in- 
genious men, who, either theoretically or practically, were acquainted 
with the laws of nature. Thus the oracular shrines, to which war- 
riors repaired in order to obtain a knowledge of their future for- 
tunes in the field, were evidently framed upon principles which, 
while they enabled the operator to conceal himeelf, gave him also 
the power of delivering his responses in a solemn tone, that were 
well calculated to delude the credulous. The weeping statues and 
perpetual lamps of the ancients, and the glass tomb of Belus, which 
when once emptied of the oil it contained could never be filled 
again, were manifestly constructed according to the laws of hydro- 
statics. Recourse must as evidently have _ lewd had to the use of 
hidden machinery, in the fabrication of the moving tripods which 
Apollonius saw in the Indian temples, in the walking statues at 
Antium and in the temple of Hierapolis, and in the contrivances 
by the operation of which virgins were made suddenly to disappear 
during the celebration of some of the ancient mysteries at Rome. 
And although it does not appear that the science of optics was 
known to the ancients, yet we cannot doubt that they were ac- 
oe with the use of lenses and mirrors, by the assistance of which 
they might have caused those apparitions of their gods of which 
we read. M. Eusebe Salverte has demonstrated these points to a 
certain extent, in a work which he has lately published on the 
occult sciences ; a work deserving of applause in many respects for 
research and utility, but much to be condemned on account of the 
perverted ingenuity, with which he endeavours to explain the 
miracles of the Scriptures by reference to natural causes. 
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The great informer of our senses, the sentinel to whom we are 
indebted for most of the information that we possess concerning 
external objects, is the eye. And there is no organ that we pos- 
sess more likely than this to send us occasionally upon a wrong 
scent. The ear may sometimes deceive us for a moment, but we 
readily apply our reason to correct the error; we do not repose 
so confidently in its whispers as we do in the intelligence which 
the eye oearere, It is, however, of be consequence to us 
to know beforehand, that the accuracy of that exquisite organ, asa 
messenger of truth, is not always to be depended upon. For in- 
stance, it does not always see every thing that is immediately before 
it. If we place two coloured wafers at a distance of three inches 
upon a sheet of white paper, and look at the left hand wafer with 
the right eye alone, at the distance of about eleven or twelve inches, 
taking care to keep the eye straight above the wafer, and the line 
which joins the eyes parallel to that which joins the wafers, we shall 
find that the right hand wafer is no longer visible. Every body 
knows, or may know by practice, that, by placing the eye in a 
certain grap. he can multiply a single light into half a denies or 
more. We do not allude to the pleasant, or rather very unpleasant, 
operation of inebriety, but to a process easily perfected by a few 
experiments. The eye, also, when gazing upon vacancy, as it is 
called, or intently upon a particular object, as when a sportsman is 
watching his dog, wil actually lose sight of an object which it 


would see clearly by indirect vision. Of this curious phenomenon, 
after explaining its causes, the author furnishes us with a striking 
example ; and it seems, as a corollary, that if we wish to see an in- 
distinct object, such as one of the satellites of Saturn, which he 
mentions, our best plan is to look away from it !—that is to say, to 
place it within the range of indirect vision. 


‘ In order to witness this illusion, put a little bit of white paper on a 
green cloth, and within three or four inches of it, place a narrow strip of 
white paper, At the distance of twelve or eighteen inches, fix one eye 
steadily upon the little bit of white paper, and in a short time a part, or 
even the whole, of the strip of paper will vanish as if it had been removed 
from the green cloth. It will again re-appear and again vanish, the effect 
depending greatly on the steadiness with which the eye is kept fixed. This 
illusion takes place when both the eyes are open, though it is easier to 
observe it when one of them is closed. The same thing happens when the 
object is luminous. When a candle is thus seen by indirect vision, it 
never wholly disappears, but it spreads itself out into a cloudy mass, the 
centre of which is blue, encircled with a bright ring of yellow light. 

‘ This inability of the eye to preserve a sustained vision of objects seen 
obliquely, is curiously compensated by the greater sensibility of those parts 
of the eye that have this defect. The eye has the power of seeing objects 
with perfect distinctness only when it is directed straight upon them ; that 
is, all objects seen indirectly are seen indistinctly ; but it 1s a curious cir- 
cumstance, that when we wish to obtain a sight of a very faint star, such, 
as one of the satellites of Saturn, we can see it most distinctly by looking 
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away from it, and when the eye is turned full upon it, if immediately dis- 
appears.’—pp. 14, 15. 


The effect of a feeble, flickering, and insufficient light upon the 
eyes in magnifying the images of outward objects, and distorting 
their forms, may be proved by looking at them in a room illumi- 
nated only by a fire. When there is a deficiency of light, the pupil 
expands itself, in order to compensate for the want of the light; 
and thus we make use of a lense on the occasion, very different 
from that with which we ordinarily view near objects. The conse- 
quence is, that the object is seen out of its natural proportions: a 
cat becomes a dog, a dog an elephant; the shadows on the wall 
assume a strange appearance, and hence, probably, man of the 
ghost stories which tradition has handed down to us. That the 
eye is capable of producing images of its own, is demonstrated from 
the following operations. 


‘ Another class of ocular deceptions have their origin in a property of 
the eye which has been very imperfectly examined. The fine nervous 
fabric which constitutes the retina, and which extends to the brain, has the 
singular property of being phosphorescent by pressure. When we press the 
eye-ball outwards by applying the point of the finger between it and the 
nose, a circle of light will be seen, which Sir Isaac Newton describes as “a 
circle of colours like those in the feather of a peacock’s tail.” He adds 
that; “ if the eye and the finger remain quiet, these colours vanish in a 
second of time, but if the finger be moved with a quavering motion, they 
appear again.” In the numerous observations which I have made on these 
luminous circles, I have never been able to observe any colour but white, 
with the exception of a general red tinge which is seen when the eyelids 
are closed, and which is produced by the light which passes through them. 
The luminous circles, too, always continue while the pressure is applied, and 
they may be produced as readily after the eye has been long in darkness, 
as when it has been recently exposed to light. When the pressure is gently 
applied, so as to compress the fine pulpy substance of the retina, light is 
immediately created ; when the eye is in total darkness, and when in this 
state light is allowed to fall upon it, the part compressed is more sensible 
to light than any other part, and consequently appears more luminous. If 
we increase the pressure, the eye-ball, being filled with incompressible 
fluids, will protrude all around the point of pressure, and consequently the 
retina at the protruded part will be compressed by the outward pressure of 
the contained fluid, while the retina on each side, namely, under the point 
of pressure, and beyond the protruded part, will be drawn towards the pro- 
truded part, or dilated. Hence the part under the finger, which was ori- 
ginally compressed, is now dilated, the adjacent parts compressed, and the 
more remote parts immediately without this, dilated also. Now we have 
observed, that when the eye is under these circumstances exposed to light, 
there is a bright luminous circle shading off externally and internally into 
total darkness. We are led, therefore, to the important conclusions, that 
when the retina is compressed in total darkness it gives out light; that 
when it is compressed when exposed to light, its sensibility to light is in- 
creased ; and that when it is dilated under exposure to light, it becomes 
absolutely blind, or insensible to all luminous impressions.’ —pp. 17—19. 
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‘He gave me a blow that made the fire flash from my eyes,” is 
an assertion, which those who attend much at courts of justice may 
hear in assault cases. There is, in fact, a phosphorescent power in 
the organ, which shows itself when the head is struck violently. 
Or it may be perceived in the act of sneezing. It is to this phos- 
phorence that we are to attribute the “blue devils,” as they are 
called, which sometimes painfully haunt the couch of the invalid. 
The pressure of the blood vessels upon the retina causes either 
total darkness, or a faint blue light, which floats before the eye, 
and in which the imagination discovers thousands of fantastic 
figures. In a healthy state of the eye, the image of an object 
strongly impressed upon it remains for a moment after the object 
itself is withdrawn: when the eye is enfeebled by age or by disease, 
the image will remain a considerable time. It was his knowledge 
of the former fact, that enabled Dr. Paris to construct a card, both 
of whose sides may be seen, as it were, at one glance. 


‘In virtue of this property of the eye, an object may be seen in many 
places at once; and we may even exhibit at the same instant the two 
opposite sides of the same object, or two pictures painted on the oppo- 
site side of a piece of card. It was found by a French philosopher, M. 
D’Arcet, that the impression of light continued on the retina about the 
eighth part of a second after the luminous body was withdrawn, and upon 
this principle Dr. Paris has constructed the pretty little instrument, calied 
the Thaumatrope, or the Wonder Turner, It consists of a number of cir- 
cular pieces of card, about two or three inches broad, which may be 
twirled round with great velocity by the application of the fore finger and 
thumb of each hand to pieces of silk string, attached to opposite points of 
their circumference. On each side of the circular piece of card is painted 
part of a picture, or part of a figure, in such a manner that the two parts 
would form a group, or a whole figure, if we could see both sides at once. 
Harlequin, for example, on one side is painted, and Columbine on the 
other, so that by twirling round the card the two are seen at the same 
time in their usual mode of combination. The body of a Turk is drawn 
on one side, and his head on the reverse, and by the rotation of the card 
the head is placed upon his shoulders. The principle of this illusion may 
be extended to many other contrivances. Part of a sentence may be 
written on one side of a card, and the rest on the reverse. Particular 
letters may be given on one side, and others upon the other, or even halves, 
or parts of each letter, may be put upon each side, or all these contrivances 
may be combined, so that the sentiment which they express can be under- 


stood only when all the scattered parts are united by the revolution of the 
card,’—pp. 26, 27.’ 


There are many instances of persons, whose powers of vision are 
so defective that they cannot distinguish colours, at least some 
colours. The late Dugald Stuart could recognise the Siberian 
crab upon the tree, not by its colour, but by its form only, from 
the leaves that were near it. There was, not long since, a shoe- 
maker of the name of Harris, at Maryport, in Cumberland, who 
could only distinguish black and white. He could discern cherries 
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on the tree only by their shape. Dr. Nichol mentions a naval 
officer whose sight was so imperfect in this respect, that he actually 
bought a pair of red breeches as a match in colour for a blue coat. 
There was a tailor at Plymouth, who could never perceive any dif- 
ference between crimson and black. 

The author mentions a very curious ocular illusion, which oc- 
curred to himself, while engaged in writing the work now before 
us. He was seated at a table with two candles before him, when, 
upon directing his eyes to them, he was much surprised to observe, 
apparently among his hair, and nearly straight above his head, 
but far without the range of vision, (unless he could be supposed 
to see through the top of his head,) a distinct image of one of the 
candles. The image was as perfect as if it had been formed by 
reflection from a piece of mirror glass; but where the reflecting 
substance was he could not at first discover. He examined his 
eye-brows and eye-lashes, but in vain. At length his lady tried 
her skill; and after a minute search she perceived between two 
eye-lashes a very minute speck, which upon being removed turned 
out to be a chip of red wax, highly polished, which was the real 
mirror on the occasion, and which had probably started into his 
eye when breaking the seal of a letter, a short time before he 
observed the phenomenon. An unphilosophical person might have 
gone mad, or have sent for his ieiales in an agony of terror, 
under such circumstances. 


This curious fact ge us in some measure for the subject of 


spectral illusions. The author had personally an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with one of the most extraordinary cases of 
this kind upon record. A few years ago he had occasion to spend 
some days under the same roof with a lady, whom he here desig- 
nates as Mrs. A. At that time she had seen no spectral illusions, 
and was acquainted with the subject only from having read Dr. 
Hibbert’s interesting volume. In conversing with her upon the 
cause of these apparitions, Sir David mentioned, that if she should 
ever see such a thing, ‘she might distinguish a genuine ghost, ex- 
isting externally, and seen as an external object, from one created 
by the mind, by merely pressing one eye, or straining them both, 
so as to see objects double; for in this case the external object, or 
supposed apparition, would invariably be doubled, while the im- 
pression on the retina created by the mind would remain single.’ 
The lady unfortunately soon after became subject to these for- 
midable illusions; but though she was aware of their origin, she 
was prevented by the agitation with which they were accompanied 
from making the experiment that had been suggested to her. We 
shall extract the author’s account of several of the illusions by 
which she was afflicted. 


‘1. The first illusion to which Mrs. A. was subject, was one which affected 
only the ear. On the 26th of December, 1830, about half past four in the 
afternoon, she was standing near the fire in the hall, and on the point of 
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going up stairs to dress, when she heard, as she supposed, her husband's 
voice, calling her by name, “ Come here! come to me!” She imagined 
that he was calling at the door to have it opened, but upon going there, 
and opening the door, she was surprised to find no person there. Upon 
returning to the fire, she again heard the same voice calling out very dis- 
tinctly and loudly, “Come, come here !” She then opened two other doors 
of the same room, and upon seeing no person, she returned to the fire-place. 
After a few moments, she heard the same voice still calling ‘Come to me, 
come! come away!” in a loud, plaintive, and somewhat impatient tone. 
She answered as loudly, “‘ Where are you? I don't know where you are,” 
still imagining that he was somewhere in search of her, but receiving no 
answer, she shortly went up stairs. On Mr. A.’s return to the house, 
about half an hour afterwards, she inquired why he called ber so often, 
and where he was, and she was of course greatly surprised to learn he had 
not been near the house at the time. A similar illusion, which excited no 
particular notice at the time, occurred to Mrs. A. when residing at Flo- 
rence, about ten years before, and when she was in perfect health. When 
she was undressing, after a ball, she heard a voice call her repeatedly by 
name, and she was at that time unable to account for it. 

‘2. The next illusion which occurred to Mrs. A. was of a more alarming 
character. On the 30th of December, about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
Mrs. A. came down stairs into the drawing-room, which she had quitted 
only a few moments before, and on entering the room she saw her hus- 
band, as she supposed, standing with his back to the fire. As he had gone 
out to take a walk about half an hour before, she was surprised to see him 
there, and asked him why he had returned so soon. The figure looked 
fixedly at her with a serious and thoughtful expression of countenance, but 
did not speak. Supposing that his mind was absorbed in thought, she sat 
down in an arm-chair near the fire, and within two feet almost of the 
figure which she saw still standing before her. As its eyes, however, still 
continued to be fixed upon her, she said, after the lapse of a few moments, 
“Why don’t you speak ?” The figure immediately moved off towards the 
window, at the farther end of the room, with its eyes still gazing on her, 
and it passed so very close to her in doing so, that she was struck by the 
circumstances of hearing no step nor sound, nor feeling her clothes 
brushed against, nor even any agitation in the air. Although she was 
now convinced that the figure was not her husband, yet she never for a 
moment supposed that it was any thing supernatural, and was soon con- 
vinced that it was a spectral illusion. As soon as this conviction had 
established itself in her mind, she recollected the experiment which I 
had suggested, of trying to duuble the object; but before she was able 
distinctly to do this, the figure had retreated to the window, where it 
disappeared. Mrs. A. immediately followed it, shook the curtains, and 
examined the window, the impression having been so distinct and forcible, 
that she was unwilling to believe that it was a reality. Finding, however, 
that the figure had no natural means of escape, she was convinced that 
she had seen a spectral apparition, like those recorded in Dr. Hibbert’s 
work, and she consequently felt no alarm or agitation. The appearance 
was seen in bright daylight, and lasted four or five minutes. When the 
figure stood close to her, it concealed the real object behind it, and the 
apparition was fully as vivid as the reality. 
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«3. On these two occasions Mrs. A. was alone, but when the next phan- 
tasm appeared her husband was present. This took place on the 4th of 
January, 1830. About ten o'clock at night, when Mr. and Mrs. A. were 
sitting in the drawing-room, Mr. A. took up the poker to stir the fire, and 
when he was in the act of doing this, Mrs. A. exclaimed, ‘* Why, there’s 
the catin the room!" ‘ Where?” asked Mr. A. ‘‘ There, close to you,” 
she replied. ‘“ Where?” he repeated. ‘ Why, on the rug, to be sure, 
between yourself and the coal-scuttle.” Mrs. A.—‘‘ Take care, you are 
hitting her with the poker.” Mr. A. again asked her to point out exactly 
where she saw the cat. She replied, “ Why, sitting up there, close by 
your feet, on the rug! She's looking at me. It is Kitty—come here, 
Kitty.” There were two cats in the house, one of which went by this 
name, and they were rarely if ever in the drawing-room. At this time 
Mrs. A. had no idea that the sight of the cat was an illusion. When 
she was asked to touch it, she got up for the purpose, and seemed as if 
she were pursuing something which moved away. She followed a few 
steps, and then said, ‘‘ It has gone under the chair.” Mr. A. assured her 
it was an illusion, but she would not believe it. He then lifted up the 
chair, and Mrs. A. saw nothing more of it. ‘The room was then searched 
all over, and nothing found in it. ‘There was a dog lying on the hearth, 
who would have betrayed great uneasiness if a cat had been in the room, 
but he lay perfectly quiet. In order to be quite certain, Mr. A. rung the 
bell, and sent for the two cats, both of which were found in the house- 
keeper's room. 

‘4, About a month after this occurrence, Mrs. A., who had taken a some- 
what fatiguing drive during the day, was preparing to go to bed about 
eleven o’clock at night, and, sitting before the dressing-glass, was occupied 
in arranging her hair. She was ina listless and drowsy state of mind, but 
fully awake. When her fingers were in active motion among the papillotes, 
she was suddenly startled by seeing in the mirror the figure of a near rela- 
tion, who was then in Scotland, and in perfect health. The apparition 
appeared over her left shoulder, and its eyes met hers in the glass. It was 
enveloped in grave clothes, closely pinned, as is usual with corpses, round 
the head, and under the chin ; and though the eyes were open, the features 
were solemn and rigid. The dress was evidently a shroud, as Mrs. A. re- 
marked even the punctured pattern usually worked in a peculiar manner 
round the edges of that garment. Mrs. A. described herself as at the time 
sensible of a feeling like what we conceive of fascination, compelling her 
for a time to gaze on this melancholy apparition, which was as distinct 
and vivid as any reflected reality could be, the light of the candles upon 
the dressing-table appearing to shine fully upon its face. After a few 
moments, she turned round to look for the reality of the form over her 
shoulder, but it was not visible, and it had also disappeared from the 
glass when she looked again in that direction. 

‘5. In the beginning of March, when Mr. A. had been about a fort- 
night from home, Mrs, A. heard him frequently moving near her. Nearly 
every night as she lay awake, she distinctly heard sounds like his breathing 
hard on the pillow by her side, and other sounds, such as he might make 
while turning in bed. 

‘6. On another occasion, during Mr. A’s absence, while riding with a 
neighbour, Mr. ——, she heard his voice frequently, as if he were riding by 
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her side. She heard also the tramp of his horse’s feet, and was almost 
puzzled by hearing him address her at the same time with the person really 
in company. His voice made remarks on the scenery, improvements, &c., 
such as he probably should have done had he been present. On this 
occasion, however, there was no visible apparition. 

«7, On the 17th of March, Mrs. A. was preparing for bed. She had 
dismissed her maid, and was sitting with her feet in hot water. Having 
an excellent memory, she had been thinking upon and repeating to herself 
a striking passage in the Edinburgh Review, when, on raising her eyes, she 
saw seated in a large easy chair before her the figure of a deceased friend, 
the sister of Mr. A. The figure was dressed, as had been usual with her, 
with great neatness, but in a gown of peculiar kind, such as Mrs. A. had 
never seen her wear, but exactly such as had been described to her by a 
common friend as having been worn by Mr, A’s sister during her last visit 
to England. Mrs. A. paid particular attention to the dress, air, and 
appearance of the figure, which sat in an easy attitude in the chair, hold- 
ing a handkerchief in one hand. Mrs, A. tried to speak to it, but 
experienced a difficulty in doing so, and in about three minutes the figure 
disappeared. About a minute afterwards, Mr. A. came into the room, and 
found Mrs. A. slightly nervous, but fully aware of the delusive nature of 
the apparition. She described it as having all the vivid colouring and 
apparent reality of life; and for some hours preceding this and other 
visions, she experienced a peculiar sensation in her eyes, which seemed to 
be relieved when the vision had ceased. 

‘8. On the 5th of October, between one and two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, Mr. A. was awoke by Mrs. A., who told him that she had just seen 
the figure of his deceased mother draw aside the bed curtains and appear 
between them. The dress and the look of the apparition were precisely those 
in which Mr. A’s mother had been last seen by Mrs. A., at Paris, in 1824. 

‘9. On the 11th of October, when sitting in the drawing-room, on one 
side of the fire-place, she saw the figure of another deceased friend moving 
towards her from the window at the farther end of the room. It approached 
the fire-place, and sat down in the chair opposite. As there were several 
persons in the room at the time, she describes the idea uppermost in her 
mind to have been a fear lest they should be alarmed at her staring, in the 
way she was conscious of doing, at vacancy, and should fancy her intellect 
disordered. Under the influence of this fear, and recollecting a story of 
a similar effect in your work on Demonology, which she had lately read, 
she summoned up the requisite resolution to enable her to cross the space 
before the fire-place, and seat herself in the same chair with the figure. 
The apparition remained perfectly distinct till she sat down, as it were, in 
its lap, when it vanished. 

‘10. On the 26th of the same month, about two, p.m., Mrs. A. was 
sitting in a chair by the window, in the same room with her husband. He 
heard her say, “* What have I seen?” and on looking at her, he observed 
a strange expression in her eyes and countenance. A carriage and four 
had appeared to her to be driving up the entrance road to the house. As 
it approached, she felt inclined to go up stairs to receive company, but, as 
if spell-bound, she was unable to move or speak. The carriage approached, 
and as it arrived within a few yards of the window, she saw the figures of 
the postilions and the persons inside take the ghastly appearance of 
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skeletons and other hideous figures. The whole then vanished entirely, 
when she uttered the above-mentioned exclamation.’—pp. 39—45, 


These are, unquestionably, very pte instances of opti- 
cal as well as auricular illusions. It appears that during the time 
Mrs. A. was troubled in this manner, her digestive organs were in 
a state of considerable derangement. She is naturally of a mor- 
bidly sensitive imagination ; indeed so much so, that when she 
heard of any person having suffered severe pain, she felt twinges 
in the corresponding parts of her person. She speaks fluently and 
at great length in her sleep, and not only quotes poetry, but even 
caps verses, that is to say, repeats lines which begin with the final 
letter of the preceding one, until her memory seems exhausted. 
Dr. Hibbert, in endeavouring to account for such apparitions, says 
that ‘‘ they are nothing more than ideas, or the recollected images 
of the mind, which in certain cases of bodily indisposition have 
been rendered more vivid than actual impressions, or, to use other 
words, that the pictures in the mind’s eye are more vivid than the 
pictures in the body’s eye.” But Sir David Brewster goes farther, 
and shows, by a train of illustration into which we need not enter, 
‘that the “ mind’s eye” is actually the body’s eye, and that the 
retina is the common tablet on which both classes of impressions 
are painted, and by means of which they receive their visual exist- 
ence according to the same optical laws.’ 

The author enumerates some curious experiments of a popular 
nature, which he has himself seen or made from time to time. 
Among these we may mention that of reading the inscriptions of 
coins in the dark, which is effected in this manner. Take a silver coin, 
and after polishing the surface as muchas possible, apply an acid 
to the letters. This will make them rough, while the other parts 
remain polished. Place the coin thus prepared upon a mass of red 
hot iron in a dark room, and the inscription will appear perfectly 
legible, the letters being comparatively darker than the polished 
parts of the coin. The red hot iron should be concealed from the 
eye of the spectator. In this manner, inscriptions that have been 
so much obliterated as to be illegible, have been revived, as it were, 
upon ancient coins. 

Among the many natural phenomena, which by the ignorant are 
looked upon as marvellous, is the celebrated spectre of the Brocken 
—the name given to the loftiest range of the Hartz monntains, 
which lies in the kingdom of Hanover. The best account of this 
amg" we have from Mr. Haue, who saw it on the 23rd of 

ay, 1797. 


‘After having been on the summit of the mountain no less than thirty 
times, he had at last the good fortune of witnessing the object of his curi- 
osity. The sun rose about four o’clock in the morning, through a serene 
atmosphere. In the sonth-west, towards Achtermannshohe, a brisk west 
wind carried before it the transparent vapours, which had not yet been 
condensed into thick heavy clouds. About a quarter past four, he went 
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towards the inn, and looked round to see whether the atmosphere would 
afford him a free prospect towards the south-west, when he observed at a 
very great distance towards Achtermannshohe, a human figure of a mon- 
strous size. His hat having been almost carried away by a violent gust of 
wind, he suddenly raised his hand to his head to protect his hat, and the 
colossal figure did the same. He immediately made another movement by 
bending his body, an action which was repeated by the spectral figure. M. 
Haue was desirous of making further experiments, but the figure disap- 
peared ; he remained, however, in the same position, expecting its return, 
and in a few minutes it again made its appearance on the Achtermannshohe, 
when it mimicked his gestures as before. He then called the landlord of 
the inn, and having both taken the same position which he had before, 
they looked towards Achtermannshohe, but saw nothing. In a very short 
space of time, however, two colossal figures were formed over the above 
eminence, and after bending their bodies and imitating the gestures of the 
two spectators, they disappeared. Retaining their position, and keeping 
their eyes still fixed upon the same spot, the two gigantic spectres again 
stoud before them, and were joined bya third. Every movement that they 
made was imitated by the three figures, but the effect varied in its inten- 
sity, being sometimes weak and faint, and at other times strong and well 
defined.’—pp. 129, 130. 


These persons saw in fact their own shadows painted on the va- 
pours in the distance, upon which the shadows were thrown strongly, 
while the sun was rising brilliantly behind their persons. Mr. 
James Clarke in his Survey of the Lakes of Cumberland, gives an- 
other very striking account of aerial spectres which were witnessed 
in the last century, and his statement is confirmed by the attesta- 
tions of two other persons. 


‘On a summer’s evening in the year 1743, when Daniel Strickett, ser- 
vant to John Wren, of Wilton Hall, was sitting at the door along with his 
master, they saw the figure of a man with a dog, pursuing some horses 
along Souterfell side, a place so extremely steep, that a horse could 
scarcely stand upon it at all. The figures appeared to run at an amazing 
pace, till they got out of sight at the lower end of the fell. On the fol- 
lowing morning Strickett and his master ascended the steep side of the 
mountain, in the full expectation of finding the man dead, and of picking 
up some of the shoes of the horses, which they thought must have been 
cast while galloping at such a furious rate. Their expectations however 
were disappointed. No traces either of man or horse could be found, and 
they could not discover upon the turf the single mark of a horse’s hoof. 
These strange appearances, seen at the same time by two different persons 
in perfect health, could not fail to make a deep impression on their minds. 
They at first concealed what they had seen, but they at length disclosed 
it, and were laughed at for their credulity. 

‘ In the following year, on the 23rd June, 1744, Daniel Strickett, who 
was then servant to Mr. Lancaster, of Blakehills (a place near Wilton Hall, 
and both of which places are only about half a mile from Souterfell), was 
walking, about seven o’clock in the evening, a little above the house, when 
he saw a troop of horsemen riding on Souterfell side, io pretty close ranks, 
and at a brisk pace. Recollecting the ridicule that had been cast upon 
him the preceding year, he continued to observe the figures for some time 
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in silence; but being at last convinced that there could be no deception in 
the matter, he went to the house and informed his master that he had 
something curious to show him. ‘They accordingly went out together ; 
but before Strickett had pointed out the place, Mr. Lancaster's son had 
discovered the aerial figures. The family was then summoned to the 
spot, and the phenomena were seen alike by them all. The equestrian 
figures seemed to come from the lowest part of Souterfell, and became 
visible at a place called Knott. They then advanced in regular troops 
along the side of the fell, till they came opposite to Blakehills, when 
they went over the mountain, after describing a kind of curvilineal path. 
The pace at which the figures moved was a regular swift walk, and they 
continued to be seen for upwards of two hours, the approach of darkness 
alone preventing them from being visible. Many troops were seen in 
succession ; and frequently the last but one in a troop quitted his posi- 
tion, galloped to the front, and took up the same pace as the rest. The 
changes in the figures were seen equally by all the spectators, and the 
view of them was not confined to the farm of Blakehills only, but they 
were seen by every person at every cottage within the distance of a mile, 
the number of persons who saw them amounting to about twenty-six. 
The attestation of these facts, signed by Lancaster and Strickett, bears 
the date of the 21gt of July, 1785.’—pp. 131—133. 


This story was at first set down as an invention, or a mere 
superstitious imagination. But philosophy now explains such phe- 
nomena, by demonstrating that they must have been caused by the 
refraction of the atmosphere, giving the shadows of one or more 
living objects at some distance, and in the case of the troopers, 

rhaps multiplied through the intervention of a variety of vapours. 

hey are similar to the Fata Morgana, seen in the straits of Mes- 
sina, between Sicily and the coast of Italy, and to those strange 
approximations which the coasts of England and France are known 
to have made, apparently, to each other, upon more than one occa- 
sion. Mr. Latham has left us an account of one of these remark- 
able phenomena. 


‘From Hastings, on the coast of Sussex, the cliffs of the French coast 
are fifty miles distant, and they are actually hid by the convexity of the 
earth, that is, a straight line drawn from Hastings to the French coast 
would pass through the sea. On Wednesday the 26th July, 1798, about 
five o'clock in the afternoon, Mr. Latham, a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
then residing at Hastings, was surprised to see a crowd of people running 
to the sea side. Upon inquiry iuto the cause of this, he learned that the 
coast of France could be seen by the naked eye, and he immediately went 
down to witness so singular a sight. He distinctly saw the cliffs extend- 
ing for some leagues along the French coast, and they appeared as if they 
were only a few miles off. They gradually appeared more and more 
elevated, and seemed to approach nearer to the eye. The sailors with 
whom Mr. Latham walked along the water’s edge were at first unwilling 
to believe in the reality of the appearance, but they soon became so 
thoroughly convinced of it, that they pointed out and named to him the 
different places which they had been accustomed to visit, and which they 
conceived to be as near as if they were sailing at a small distance into the 
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harbour. These appearances continued for nearly an hour, the cliffs 
sometimes appearing brighter and nearer, and at other times fainter and 
more remote. Mr. Latham then went upon the eastern cliff or bill, which 
is of considerable height, when, as he remarks, a most beautiful scene 
presented itself to his view. He beheld at once Dungeness, Dover cliffs, 
and the French coast all along from Calais, Boulogne, &c., to St. Vallery, 
and, as one of the fishermen affirmed, as far west as Dieppe. With the 
help of a telescope, the French fishing-boats were plainly seen at anchor, 
and the different colours of the land upon the heights, together with the 
buildings, were perfectly discernible. Mr. Latham likewise states, that 
the cape of land called Dungeness, which extends nearly two miles into 
the sea, and is about sixteen miles in a straight line from Hastings, ap- 
peared as if quite close to it, and the vessels and fishing-boats which were 
sailing between the two places appeared equally near, and were magnified 
to a high degree. These curious phenomena continued “ in the highest 
splendour” till past eight o’clock, although a black cloud had for some 
time totally obscured the face of the sun. pp. 135, 136. 

A still more remarkable phenomenon of the same kind was wit- 
nessed by Professor Vince, of Cambridge, and another gentleman, 
on the 6th of August, 1806, at Ramsgate. Between that town and 
Dover there is a hill, over which the tops of Dover Castle may be 
usually seen from Ramsgate; but on the evening in question, 
about seven o’clock, the air being still and a little ony, not onl 
were the tops of the castle seen, but the whole of the castle itself, 
and, what is still more curious, the castle appeared as if it were 
situated on the side of the hill next to Ramsgate! It was in fact 
a complete picture of the castle painted on vapour, and thus, by the 
magic of refraction, transferred to the side of the hill above men- 
tioned. Instances of ships seen reflected in the skies are very nu- 
merous, and they have been seen by spectators when the vessels 
thus imaged in the air were actually far below the horizon, and 
consequently invisible to them even through a telescope. These 
phenomena, as well as Mr. Scoresby’s ‘‘ enchanted coast,” on which 
he saw the ruins of cathedrals and castles, which had no real exist- 
ence, are satisfactorily explained by the author upon philosophical 
principles. 

He next proceeds to the illusions of sound, and makes us ac- 
quainted with the art of ventriloquism, with the nature of musical 
and harmonic sounds produced from vibrations of the air, with 4 
curious instrument called the Kaleidophone, and the machinery by 
means of which Vaucanson’s celebrated automaton flute-player and 
pipe and tabor player were constructed. He gives us also a curious 
account of Kempelen’s talking engine, which, though very imper- 
fect, showed that it was not impossible to producea machine which 
would distinctly pronounce most of the words in our language. While 
treating of this subject, he analyses the nature and influence of 
sound, and the differences of which it is susceptible, according to 
the elevation or depression of the position from which it comes, and 
by reason of the influence of day or night. Most persons have re- 
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marked, that sounds are heard with more than ordinary distinctness 
during the night. The reason of this is thus explained. 


‘The great audibility of sounds during the night is a phenomenon of 
considerable interest, and one which had been observed even by the an- — 
cients. In crowded cities, or in their vicinity, the effect was generally as- 
cribed to the rest of animated beings, while in localities where such an 
explanation was inapplicable, it was supposed to arise from a favourable 
action of the prevailing wind. Baron Humboldt was particularly struck with 
this phenomenon, when he first heard the rushing of the great cataracts of 
the Orinocco, in the plain which surrounds the mission of the Apures, 
These sounds he regarded as three times louder during the night than dur- 
ing the day. Some authors ascribed this fact to the cessation of the hum- 
ming of insects, the singing of birds, and the action of the wind on the 
leaves of the trees; but M. Humboldt justly maintains that this cannot be 
the cause of it on the Orinocco, where the buzz of insects is much louder 
in the night than in the day, and where the breeze never rises till after sun- 
set. Hence he was led to ascribe the phenomenon to the perfect transpa- 
rency and uniform density of the air, which can exist only at night, after 
the heat of the ground has been uniformly diffused through the atmosphere. 

‘ When the rays of the sun have been beating on the ground during the 
day, currents of hot air of different temperatures, and consequently of 
different densities, are constantly ascending from the ground, and mixing 
with the cold air above. The air thus ceases to be a homogeneous medium, 
and every person must have observed the effects of it upon objects seen 
through it, which are very indistinctly visible, and have a tremulous motion, 
as if they were dancing in the air. The very same effect is perceived when 
we look at objects through spirits and water that are not perfectly mixed, 
or when we view distant objects over a red hot poker or over a flame. In 
all these cases the light suffers refraction in passing from a medium of one 
density into a medium of a different density, and the refracted rays are 
constantly changing their direction, as the different currents rise in succes- 
sion. Analogous effects are produced when sound passes through a mixed 
medium, whether it consists of two different mediums or of one medium, 
where portions of it have different densities. As sound moves with differ- 
ent velocities through media of different densities, the wave which produces 
the sound will be partly reflected in passing from one medium to the other, 
and the direction of the transmitted wave changed ; and hence, in passing 
through such media, different portions of the wave will reach the ear at 
different times, and thus destroy the sharpness and distinctness of the 
sound. ‘This may be proved by many striking effects. If we put a bell in 
a receiver containing a mixture of hydrogen gas and atmospheric air, the 
sound of the bell can scarcely be heard. During a shower of rain or 
snow noises are greatly deadened, and when sound is transmitted along an 
iron wire or an iron pipe of sufficient length, we actually hear two sounds, 
one transmitted more rapidly through the solid, and the other more slowly 
through the air. The same property is well illustrated by an elegant and 
easily repeated experiment of Chladni’s. When sparkling champagne is 
poured into a tall glass til] it is half full, the glass loses its power of ring- 
ing by a stroke upon its edge, and emits only a disagreeable and puffy 
sound. ‘This effect will continue while the wine is filled with bubbles of 
air, or as long as the effervescence lasts; but when the effervescence be- 
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gins to subside, the sound becomes clearer and clearer, and the glass rings 
as usual when the air bubbles have vanished. If we reproduce the effer- 
vescence by stirring the champagne with a piece of bread, the _— will 


cease to ring. The same experiment will succeed with other effervescing 
fluids.’ —pp. 218—220. 


The vocal statue of Memnon in Egypt has puzzled many tra- 
vellers, who have endeavoured to account for the sound that issues 
from it every morning at sunrise. This sound, for centuries consi- 
dered as the greatest mystery of Egyptian priestcraft, was recently 
heard by an English traveller, Sir Edward Smith, who asserts that 
the sound does not proceed from the statue, but from the pedestal, 
and that it arises from the impulse of the air upon the stones of the 
pedestal, which are arranged so as to produce this surprising effect. 
The sound in question is said to resemble that of the breaking of 
the string of a lyre, and Dussaulx, the translator of Juvenal, 
accounted for it in this way. ‘The statue being hollow, the 
heat of the sun heated the air which it contained, and this air 
issuing at some crevice, produced the sounds of which the priests 

ave their own interpretation.” The Baron Humboldt, when 
in South America, examined on the banks of the Orinocco several 
granite rocks, from which the natives declared that they had fre- 

uently heard, towards sunrise, subterraneous sounds resembling 
Ronn of the organ. Sounds like that of a string breaking have 
been heard by travellers in Egypt at sunrise, issuing from a monu- 
ment of granite, situated near the centre of the spot on which the 
palace of Carnac stands. There is therefore no doubt that the 
music of the statue of Memnon proceeds altogether from a natural 
cause, though the priests of Egypt inculcated a different doctrine. 
The author mentions other instances of a similar description. 


‘ The inquiries of recent travellers have enabled us to corroborate these 
views, and to add another remarkable example of the influence of subter- 
raneous sounds over superstitious minds. About three leagues to the 
north of Tor in Arabia Petroea, is a mountain, withinthe bosom of 
which the most singular sounds have been heard. The Arabs of the 
desert ascribe these sounds to a convent of monks preserved miracuously 
under ground ; and the sound is supposed to be that of the Nukous, a 
long narrow metallic ruler suspended horizontally, which the priest strikes 
with a hammer, for the purpose of assembling the monks to prayer. A 
Greek was said to have seen the mountain open, and to have descended 
into the subterranean convent, where he found fine gardens and delicious 
water ; and in order to give proof of his descent he produced some frag- 
ments of consecrated bread, which he pretended to have brought from 
the subterranean convent. The inhabitants of Tor likewise declare, that 
the camels are not only frightened, but rendered furious when they hear 
these subterranean sounds. 

‘M. Seetzen, the first European traveller who visited this extraordi- 
nary mountain, set out from Wodyel Nackel, on the 17th of June, at five 
o'clock in the morning. He was accompanied by a Greek Christian, and 
some Bedouin Arabs, and after a quarter of an hour's walk they reached 
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the foot of a majestic rock of hard sandstone. The mountain itself was 
quite bare, and entirely composed of it. He found inscribed upon the 
rock several Greek and Arab names, and also some Coptic characters, 
which proved that it had been resorted to for centuries. About noon the 
party reached the foot of the mountains called Nakous, where at the foot 
of a ridge they beheld an insulated peaked rock. ‘This mountain pre- 
sented upon two of its sides two sandy declivities about 150 feet high, 
and so inclined, that the white and slightly adhering sand which rests 
upon its surface is scarcely able to support itself; and when the scorch- 
ing heat of the sun destroys its feeble cohesion, or when it is agitated by 
the smallest motion, it slides down the two declivities. These declivities 
unite behind the insulated rock, forming an acute angle; and like the 
adjacent surfaces, they are covered with steep rocks, chiefly of a white or 
friable freestone. 

‘ The first sound which greeted the ears of the travellers, took place at 
an hour and a quarter after noon. They bad climbed with great difficulty 
as far as the sandy declivity, a height of seventy or eighty feet, and had 
rested beneath the rocks where the pilgrims are accustomed to listen to 
the sounds, 

‘ While in the act of climbing, M. Seetzen heard the sound from 
beneath his knees, and hence he was led to think that the sliding of the 
sand was the cause of the sound, and not the effect of the vibration which 
it occasioned. At three o'clock the sound became louder, and continued 
six minutes, and after having ceased for ten minutes it was again heard. 
The sound appeared to have the greatest resemblance to that of the hum- 
ming-top, rising and falling like that of an AXolian harp. Believing that he 
had discovered the true origin of the sound, M. Seetzen was anxious to 
repeat the experiment, and with this view he climbed with the utmost 
difficulty to the highest rocks, and sliding down as fast as he could, he 
endeavoured with the help of his hands and feet to set the sand in motion. 
The effect thus produced far exceeded his expectations, and the sand in 
rolling beneath him made so loud a noise, and the earth seemed to 
tremble to such a degree, that he states he should certainly have been 
afraid if he had been ignorant of the cause. 

‘ M. Seetzen throws out some conjectures respecting the cause of these 
sounds. “ Does the rolling layer of sand,” says he, “ act like the fiddle 
bow, which, on being rubbed upon a plate of glass, raises and distributes 
into regular figures the sand with which the plate is covered? Does the 
adherent and fixed layer of sand perform here the part of the plate of 
glass, and the neighbouring rocks that of the sounding body ?” We can- 
not pretend to answer these questions, but we trust that some philosopher 
competent to the task, will have an opportunity of examining these 
interesting phenomena with more attention, and describing them with 
greater accuracy. 

‘The only person, so far as I can learn, who has visited Nakus 
since the time of Seetzen, is Mr. Gray, of University College, Oxford ; 
but he has not added much to the information acquired by his predecessor. 
During the first visit which he made to the place, he heard at the end of 
a quarter of an hour, a low continuous murmuring sound beneath his 
feet, which gradually changed into pulsations as it became louder, so as to 
resemble the striking of a clock ; and at the end of five minutes it became 
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so strong as to detach the sand. Returning to the spot next day, he 
heard the sound still louder than before. He could not observe any cre- 
vices by which the external air could penetrate; and as the sky was 
serene, and the air calm, he was satisfied that the sounds could not arise 
from this cause.’ —pp. 243—245. 


The reader will be surprised at some of the feats of strength 
which he will find recorded, especially of Thomas Topham. is 
man thought nothing of rolling up in his hand a pewter plate: of 
breaking the bowl of a tobacco pipe by pressing it between his first 
and third finger ; of breaking such another bowl by merely placing 
it under his garter and pressing the tendons of his hams against it. 
It is said also that he lifted with his teeth, and held in a horizontal 

osition for a considerable time, a table six feet long, with halfa 
a weight hanging at the end of it; that he bent an iron 
poker nearly to a right angle by striking it upon his bare left arm; 
and taking a similar poker, and holding the ends of it in his hands, 
and the middle against the back of his neck, he brought both ends 
of it together before him, and then pulled it almost straight again ! 
There is an amusing experiment connected with this subject, which 
may be easily managed by a party of five persons. ‘ The heaviest 
person in the party lies down upon two chairs, his legs being sup- 
ported by the one, and his back by the other. Four persons, one at 
each leg, and one at each shoulder, then try to raise him, and they 
find his dead weight to be very great, from the difficulty they ex- 
perience in supporting him. hen he is replaced in the chair, 
each of the four persons takes hold of the body as before, and the 
person to be lifted gives two signals by clapping his hands. At 
the first signal he himself and the four lifters begin to draw a long 
and full breath, and when the inhalation is com Voted, or the lungs 
filled, the second signal is given for raising the person from the 
chair. To his own surprise, and that of his bearers, he rises with 
the greatest facility, as if he were no heavier than a feather.’ At 
Venice the experiment has been performed in such a manner, that 
the party raised was lifted on the points of the fore-fingers of six 
persons. It is said that the experiment would have failed if a 
board had been interposed between the body thus lifted and the 
fingers of the bearers, it being necessary to its success that there 
should be a communication between the body raised and the 
bearers; but why such a communication should be necessary, or 
upon what principles the experiment rests, no person has yet been 
able to explain. 

In the course of his expositions of the secrets of the automaton 
chess-player, and of the beauties of the moving spiders, caterpil- 
lars, and other insects, made from steel, which attracted so much 
admiration during the latter portion of the last, and the beginning 
of the present century, Sir David Brewster makes some admirable 
observations, by way of an anticipated reply to those persons who 
might be inclined to ask, what is the use of such ingenious perform- 
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ances? ‘They gave rise,’ he says, ‘to the most ingenious mecha- 
nical devices, and introduced among the higher orders of artists, 
habits of nice and accurate execution in the formation of the most 
delicate pieces of machinery. The same combination of the mecha- 
nical powers which made the spider crawl, or which waved the 
tiny rod of the magician, contributed in future ee to purposes of 
higher import. Those wheels and pinions, which almost eluded 
our senses by their minuteness, re-appeared in the stupendous 
mechanism of our spinning machines, and our steam engines. The 
elements of the tumbling puppet were revived in the chronometer, 
which now conducts our navy through the ocean ; and the shapeless 
wheel which directed the hand of the drawing automaton, has served 
in the present age to guide the movements of the tambouring en- 
gine. Those mechanical wonders which in one century enriched 
only the conjuror who used them, contributed in another to aug- 
ment the wealth of the nation; and those automatic toys which 
once amused the vulgar, are now employed in extending the power 
and promoting the civilization of our species.’ By means of the 
tambouring machine here alluded to, the art of producing orna- 
mental flowers and figures upon muslins has been so wonderfully 
facilitated, that it enables one person to do the work of twenty- 
four persons. Mr. Babbage’s machine for calculating has not yet 
been rendered complete. But if it be finished according to the ex- 
pectation of the inventor, it will be the most useful, as well as the 
most surprising instance of successful ingenuity upon record. 

Not the least curious subject of all those which are treated in this 
amusing little volume, is that of spontaneous combustion. A flame 
may be produced by merely mixing oil of vitriol with oil of turpen- 
tine, or aqua fortis with oil of vitriol. Spirit of nitre and oil of 
sassafras will take fire when mixed. Galen says, that the dung of 
a pigeon will take fire when rotten. Finely powdered charcoal will 
take fire of itself. The burning cliffat Weymouth is another strik- 
ing instance of spontaneous combustion, and it is very well known, 
that near the village of Bradley, in Staffordshire, the earth has 
been on fire for nearly sixty years, and has resisted all attempts to 
extinguish it. There is no doubt that living animal bodies are also 
liable to internal combustion. It is recorded of the wife of Dr. 
Freilas, physician to an archbishop of Toledo, that she emitted in- 
flammable matter by perspiration. Another woman was known to 
vomit flames at the point of death. Bartholin, in his “ Acta 
Medica,” mentions the case of a poor woman at Paris, who drank 
nothing in the course of three years except spirits of wine, in conse- 
quence of which, he says, ‘‘ her body contracted such a combustible 
disposition, that one night, when she lay down ona straw couch, 
she was all burned to ashes except her skull and the extremities of 


her fingers.” But the most extraordinary cases upon record are 
the following ones. 


~-* One of the most remarkable cases of spontaneous combustion, is that 
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of the Countess Cornelia Zangari and Bandi of Cesena, which has been 
minutely described by the Rev. Joseph Bianchini, a prebend in the city of 
Verona. This lady, who was in the sixty-second year of her age, retired 
to bed io her usual health. Here she spent above three hours in familar 
conversation with her maid, and in saying her prayers; and having at last 
fallen asleep, the door of her chamber was shut. As her maid was not 
summoned at the usual hour, she went into the bed-room to wake her 
mistress; but receiving no answer, she opened the window, aod saw her 
corpse on the floor in the most dreadful condition. At the distance of 
four feet from the bed, there was a heap of ashes. Her legs, with the 
stockings on, remained untouched ; and the head, half burned, lay 
between them. Nearly all the rest of the body was reduced to ashes. 
The air in the room was charged with floating soot. A small oil-lamp 
on the floor was covered with ashes, but had no oil in it : and in 
two candlesticks, which stood upright on the table, the cotton wick of 
both the candles was left, and the tallow of both had disappeared. 
The bed was not injured, and the blankets and sheets were teal on one 
side as if a person had risen up from it. From an examination of all the 

circumstances of this case, it has been generally supposed that an internal 

combustion had taken place; that the lady had risen from her bed to cool 

herself; and that in her way to open the window, the combustion had over- 

powered her, and consumed her body by a process in which no flame was 

produced which could set fire to the furniture or the floor. The Marquis 

Scipio Maffei was informed by an Italian nobleman, who passed through 

Cesena a few days after this event, that he heard it stated in town, that the 
Countess Zangari was in the habit, when she felt herself indisposed, of 
washing all her body with camphorated spirits of wine. 

‘So recently as 1744, a similar example of spontaneous combustion 
occurred in our own country, at Ipswich. A fisherman's wife, of the name 
of Grace Pott, of the parish of St. Clements, had been in the habit for 
several years of going down stairs every night after she was half undressed 
to smoke a pipe. She did this on the evening of the 9th April, 1744. Her 
daughter, who lay in the same bed with her, had fallen asleep, and did not 
miss her mother till she awaked early in the morming. Upon dressing 
herself, and going down stairs, she found her mother’s body lying on the 
right side, with her head against the grate, and extended over the hearth, 
with her legs on thedeal floor, and appearing like a block of wood burning 
with a glowy fire without flame. Upon quenching the fire with two bowls 
of water, the neighbours, whom the cries of the daughter had brought in, 
were almost stifled with the smell. The trunk of the unfortunate woman 
was almost burned to ashes, and appeared like a heap of charcoal covered 
with white ashes. The head, arms, legs, and thighs, were also much 
burned. ‘There was no fire whatever in the grate, and the candle was 
burned out in the socket of the candlestick, which stood by her. The 
clothes of a child on one side of her, and a paper screen on the other, were 
untouched; and the deal floor was neither singed nor discoloured. It was 
said that the woman had drunk plentifully of gin overnight, in welcoming 
a daughter who had recently returned from Gibraltar.’—pp. 323—325. 


A large and brilliant assembly is engaged in the ball-room : a lady 
with a superb amethyst necklace happens to be near a lamp ; a noise 
as loud as acannon is heard in the room, and the lady near the lamp 
falls lifeless on the floor. No person can imagine what is the cause 
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of this mysterious accident. Yet if such an accident did occur, 
and it is by no means beyond the range of possibility, it would be 
susceptible of a satisfactory explanation. The amethyst, as well as 
all minerals, not excepting the diamond, has transparent fluids in 
cavities, which are sometimes perceptible even to the naked eye, 
If placed near a flame, the fluid will expand, and burst the mineral 
with a tremendous explosion. 

There are several subjects discussed in this work, which do not 
come strictly within the circle of natural magic. But this is of 
little consequence if the subjects be in themselves, as they all are 
without exception, interesting and useful. There are numerous 
wood-cuts, to illustrate the various explanations which the author 
has given of the operations of nature ; and whether we regard the 
matter itself, or the style in which it is arranged, we may assert, 
without making invidious comparisons, that it is the most attractive 
work that has yet been published in the ‘‘ Family Library.” 
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Arr. Ill.—Letters - the Press: on the Feelings, Passions, and Pur- 
suits of Men. By the late Francis Roscommon. 8vo. pp. 255. 
London: Wilson. 1832. 


WE cannot guess what advantage the author of these letters pro- 
posed to himself to gain, by the adoption of such a nom de guerre 
as that of Francis Roscommon, or indeed any fictitious Fyne 
whatever. These things have long since gone out of fashion, and 
they certainly have no merit that entitles them to the honours of 
revival. The letters are by no means destitute of interest. They 
display a considerable extent of information, sound thinking, and 
a liberal and elegant turn of mind. Men who are much habituated 
to polite literature, will be glad to recognise in these effusions many 
of the ideas which in the course of their reading must have occa- 
sionally occurred to themselves. The style is carefully, not elabo- 
rately, wrought, the flow of the language equable and serene, and 
the subjects, for the most part, well selected. 

Assuming that the author was troubled with ennui, we think 
that he could not have done better than employ his mind in find- 
ing expression for the thoughts with which it was stored. We, 
who are not inexperienced in the paths of literature, know of no 
employment more delightful in itself, or more incompatible with a 
sense of weariness, than that of embodying at our leisure the 
creations which come and go through the world of the intellect. It 
is like living in a fairy land, where we have spirits to minister to 
our amusement, and who attend or retire at our command. In 
these days literature has been so generally taken up as a trade, 
rather than as a congenial occupation, that it is pleasant to meet 
with any unhacknied writer, who appears really to have become an 
author from the fulness of his mind, and not for the purposes of gain. 
At least if he seek the latter, we fear that he has not much chance 
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of succeeding in his aim. This book is not calculated for the 
multitude. It will find its way only among the retired and con- 
templative members of society, who wish to read a work that will 
set them thinking, and really compensate their attention. 

The first letter explains the difficulties arising out of his natural 
indolence, which the author had to combat, before he was fairly 
embarked on the ocean of composition. He first thought of writin 

etry ; but although he framed verses at seventeen, we agree with 

im in thinking that he was not destined to be a decided favourite 
with the muses. They are most capricious dames, for though 
they suffer the world to be inundated by verses, they have for years 
decreed a famine in the article of poetry. It is a singular fact, 
that there is not at this moment in any part of Europe, so far as 
we know, a single producing poet, deserving of the name. We 
have some persons still amongst us, who have been poets in their 
time, but that time has long since passed away, and they are as 
completely dead at this moment, for all the purposes of composi- 
tion, as if they had never been in existence. 

In his second letter we find the author engaged in inculcating a 
taste for the beauties of nature—a taste without which a man may 
be said not to know one of the greatest charms which life bestows. 
We fully participate in the sentiments which are here so neatly 
expressed. 


‘I am now sitting in my little parlour, and if you were here, man of 
business as you are, you could not help feeling enchanted. It is one of 
the richest mornings in spring ; vegetation is bursting forth with a progress 
almost visible to the eye. The hawthorn hedges are nearly in full foliage, 
and display that tender green so delightful yet so evanescent. The lilac, 
the poplar, the elm, the beech, the sycamore, exhibit various degrees of 
forwardness; some are in bud, some in leaf, and others in that state of 
imperfect expansion, half bud, half leaf, which has a grace and elegance, 
if not a richness, to be remarked at no other time. ‘The lively verdure of 
the fields is so grateful to the eye, that it could gaze upon it for ever; a 
delicate fragrance breathes from the sweetbriar, and from a number of 
the early garden flowers, and there is a peculiar scent of freshness from the 
opening buds of a hundred shrubs and trees. But, above all, the melody 
of innumerable birds sends a delicious sensation to the heart. Even now, 
as I sit with my window open, I can distinguish the skylark, the wren, the 
chaffinch, the linnet, and the thrush, in such charming confusion, that it is 
almost impossible to follow the notes of any of them. Besides, if I 
attempt it, my attention is immediately called to some other “ rill of song” 
which bubbles up close to my ear. To a vacant mind it is “ enchantment 
all,” and I am irresistibly led to exclaim with the poet— 


‘‘Oh! Nature, how in every charm supreme, 
Whose votaries feed on rapture ever new ; 
Oh! for the voice and fire of seraphim, 
To sing thy glories with devotion due !” 


‘ You will probably smile at all this as enthusiam, and I have no doubt 
you will find many to join you. There are few, as far as my observation’ 
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extends, who enjoy the beauties of nature with much zest. Persons in 
general can relish a poetical description of them, and feel an exhilaration 
of spirits when they exchange the smoky atmosphere of a town for the ea 
air and fresh verdure of the fields; but they cannot dwell upon them 
without weariness for any length of time, nor enter at all into their minute 
appearances. Natural scenery does very well connected with other objects, 
with the pleasures of company and conversation, and the animation of 
exercise ; but take these away and it ceases to be a source of enjoyment. 
He, however, who has the true tone of feeling, the genuine taste, sees with 
indescribable emotions, not only the general appearance of objects, but 
graces and beauties unmarked by other eyes. He dwells with delight on 
the peculiar form of a tree, the rich tint of a flower, the lights and shades 
of a landscape, the blue depths of the sky, and requires nothing else to fill 
his mind :-— 
“The meanest flow’ret of the dale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale 

The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening Paradise.” 


‘ My own taste for the beauties of the woods and fields is as old as my 
recollection. I have some curious reminiscences of walks with my nurse 
amongst groves and gardens, and of gathering daisies, butter cups, wood- 
anemones, and blue bells. I even yet feel the awe with which I gazed in 
very early life on the magnificence of the sky, when the evening sun had 
left behind it a gorgeous mass of brilliant colours ; or when the deep azure 
of heaven gave prominence to piles of silver clouds, amongst which my 
imagination was transported to lose itself. I distinctly recollect, too, that 
at school I had no great relish for my tasks in fine weather; and when 
the sun’s rays fell into our gloomy school-room, and I looked out and saw 
the smiling sky, I felt it hard to be shut up a great part of the day, instead 
of cropping king cups in the meadows, or lying on the grass with my 
hand over my eyes, looking at the skylark. I have ever since had an 
aversion to being cooped up in a room in summer: I pant for the open air 
and the blue canopy. Even when I read or write, I throw my window 
open, that I may feel the freshness of the atmosphere, and catch the me- 
lody of the birds. Above all, I have a rooted dislike to spend the spring 
ina town. On more than one occasion, however, in the course of my life, 
I have been compelled to do this. Once in particular, from a combination 
of circumstances which it is not necessary to explain, I recollect having 
been grievously afflicted by the necessity of spending the spring months in 
London in no very agreeable situation, and, what rendered the matter 
worse, with a prospect before me of not revisiting the country for several 
years. I was then, too, in the prime of life, or rather in the dubious age 
between boyhood and manhood. With what longing thoughts I used to 
picture to myself the green fields, and flowers, and woods, which I had 
left! Even the rain, which pattered against the window of my gloomy 
habitation in the city, reminded me how rich the landscape looked after a 
shower, when the sun 


“ In twinkling myriads lights the dewy gems.” 


‘Near the house in which I resided, there was an old tree, which began 
to show some signs of returning life. I hailed its expanding buds with 
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rapture, and was indebted to it for a thousand delightful thoughts of home 
and former times. At that period, when life was new and hope young, 
my feelings would sometimes run into verse: it’s no wonder it did so on 
this occasion. I present you with the stanzas, a faithful picture of my 
feelings, without any profession of modesty, any deprecation of criticism, 


or any suggestions that their faults may be attributed to the youth of the 
writer. 


‘70 A TREE, ON SEEING IT COME INTO LEAF IN THE CENTRE OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


‘ Where London’s massive temples rise, 
And dusky houses bound the view ; 
When art puts on her gayest guise, 
While murky vapours in the skies 
Veil nature’s simple blue ; 


‘ Where morning never sheds her fires, 
Save to bedeck the towers with gold, 
Or flash her radiance on the spires, 
When evening's warmest blush expires, 
Unnotic'd and untold : 


‘I met thee there in budding pride, 

A lonely beauty in the scene ; 

For, ah! ‘tis long since, at thy side, 
Spring saw the daisy opening wide, 

Or violet’s humbler mien, 

‘ And ne’er did finch or throstle make 

Within thy shade his downy nest ; 
His song of love did ne’er awake, 
Or, hopping lightly on thee, shake 

The dew-drops from thy crest. 

‘ Methinks thy form ill suits that place, 

Thy root strikes through ungenial ground ; 
Thou would’st have wav'd with nobler grace 
Where textile forests interlace, 

And freshness breathes around. 


‘ But when I saw thee, nature’s child ! 

A spark of joy thou didst relume 
Within my breast; with transport wild 
Fair fancy waved her wand, and smiled 

Athwart the opening gloom. 


‘ I saw, entranced, my native home, 
My native fields thick-strew'd with flowers, 
The shaggy rock, the cascade’s foam, 
The wild woods where I used to roam, 
And amaranthine bowers. 


‘ My cares, my griefs, were all forgot, 

And peace resum'd her mild command ; 
Hope from thy branches told my lot, 
That I should see again that spot, 

And tread that smiling land. 
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‘ Thus, midst a world of adverse gloom, 
Religion rears her heavenly form ; 
She strikes a radiance through the tomb, 
The glances of her eye illume 
And gild fate’s gathering storm. 
‘ She points to scenes beyond the sky, 
That live when worlds shall pass away, 
Far glimmering on the mortal eye, 
Where we shall dwell in ecstasy, 
And bask in boundless day.’ 


‘I love, I confess, to run over these passages of my youth, to fling 
myself back into days gone by, and thus to renew something of what the 
poet calls, “ the tender bloom of heart.” Since those days, I have seen 
something more of the world. I have visited many grand and beautiful 
scenes of nature: I have expatiated over the charms of Windermere, and 
been struck with the sublimities of Borrowdale. I have gazed up from 
the foot of Mont Blanc, and climbed to the summit of Etna. I have seen 
the Andes frowning with tempests. I have heard the roaring of the 
German Ocean, and been tossed by the storms of the Atlantic. I have 


“ Travell’d by the deep St. Lawrence’ tide, 
And by Niagara’s cataract of foam,” 
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and yet such is the universal power of nature, that I can still enjoy the 
scenes which charmed my infant eye, tame and sober as they compara- 
ratively are, without perceiving that they lose any thing of their effect by 
a contrast with the grandest of her works. Indeed, nothing appears to 
me more unfortunate for the purpose of enjoyment, than an exclusive taste 
in natural scenery. There is beauty in every variety of it: there is 
always something to admire, be the scene and the season what they may. 
With what pleasure I have frequently gazed on the flat extent of a barren 
common, covered with the brown heath of early spring, and presenting 
an almost uniform surface! Yet the fresh breeze blowing over it, the 
bright blue sky shining above it, and a cloud shadow partially resting 
upon it, in the distance, have combined to invest it with positive beauty ; 
and in the twilight, the sombre uniformity of the waste with the mild 
lustre of the western sky, just beyond it, exhibiting long lines of pale 
clouds, with a back ground of delicate azure, and deepening, by contrast, 
the gloom of the darkening landscape, has almost risen into sublimity.’— 
pp. 11—19. 


We have not excluded the author’s verses from this extract, for 
me p they are not remarkable for their poetical character, they 
are full of just and pleasing sentiments. 

The author being himself, we suppose, morbidly sensitive to the 
effect of criticism, attributes to it much more influence than it 
generally exercises at the present day. When the facilities for 
obtaining access to new books were limited to the higher classes 
ina great measure, the critics had it in their power to obtain a 
ready verdict, either for or against any new work, which they 
thought fit to applaud or condemn. But now every body reads, 
and, what is more, every body criticises for himself; the more 
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general diffusion of good education has taught most persons to 
believe, that they are perfectly able to judge for themselves in 
literary matters, and sowe think they are, in nine cases out of 
ten. Hence, the office of criticism, hitherto executed by a few 
periodical journals, is an en day of less importance, and 
will finally cease altogether. Most of the literary criticism which 
is still continued, if not venal, which we really believe it is not, is 
certainly insincere, or at least unreflecting ; a it is expressly pur- 
sued with the view of 7 in the sale of books, published’ by 
the proprietors of the journals in which it appears. As to the 
advertisements inserted in the public papers, eulogising the works 
of particular publishers, they can deceive a om hey have 
been so frequently exposed to public scorn, that the public deserve 
to be deceived, if they continue to be blind to the sordid acts by 
which those puffs are framed and circulated, to impose upon their 
credulity. 

We think that there is no criticism now possessed of any weight, 
which can long injure real merit, or obtain undue applause for 
works that do not merit the patronage of the country. The time 
for a fictitious fame, or unmerited censure, has altogether passed 
away, so faras the influence of either is connected with success or 
failure in literature. 

Every young writer will fully sympathise with the “ey: of the 
literary aspirant, whose adventures are recorded in the following 
amusingpassage. 


«« When I was a boy of sixteen,” he continued, “I used to fancy that 

I possessed wonderful talents for poetry. I was so pleased with my own 

verses, that I began to feel ‘ the longing after immortality,’ the generous 

desire of imparting in perpetuity to others, some of that delight which 

filled my own breast. I accordingly looked out for some means of appear- 

ing in print. A writer in the present age is not under any necessity of 
remaining unknown for lack of the opportunity of standing at the bar 
of the public. Every newspaper has a corner dedicated to literature and 
the muses, It was in one of these that I thought I clearly saw the path 
to fame. I determined to risk the publication of a few verses in the 
weekly journal of a neighbouring town, and with this view selected one 

of my best pieces, and employed three weeks in the arduous task of cor- 
rection. At length, in my own apprehension, it was faultless, and I made 
a fair copy on a sheet of gilt-edged paper. It was one fine evening in 
autumn, just after sunset, when a few stars had already come out of the 
sky, and the air was fresh and balmy, that I sallied forth, with my manu- 

script in my pocket, and my imagination inflated with gorgeous visions 
of fame, and immense conceptions of my own importance. 1 looked down 
with some contempt on several groups of boys, who had protracted their 
sports till it was almost too dark to continue them; and as I passed through 
the streets of the town, and cast my eyes into the shops which were 
lighted up, I could not help feeling pity for men destined to pass their 
lives in dealing out soap and calico, and a occupations 
with the dignity and elegance of my own pursuits. During these feel- 
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ings and reflections, I reached the office of the printer, and watching my 
opportunity, when nobody was near, I safely deposited my manuscript in 
the box designed to receive the favours of correspondents like myself. 
My heart beat as I heard it drop, and reflected that I had now passed the 
Rubicon, and must take the consequences. For a moment [ half repented 
what I had done. The feelings of doubt as to its success, however, passed 
away as rapidly as the sound which occasioned it, and the exultation of 
self-importance returned. 1 strode through the streets with all the dignity 
prompted by conceit operating in the dark ; again looked into the shops, 
and again felt pity, on contrasting the counter and the hill of Parnassus, 
The three days which elapsed before the publication of the next news- 
paper, would have seemed an age, had I not spent them in the delightful 
reveries of hope. On the eventful morning, I saw the newsman approach 
the house, and running to meet him, I snatched the paper out of his hand. 
It was wet from the press, but I was not of course in a mood for stopping 
todry it. Lhastily turned to the poet’s corner. I saw some verses— my 
heart palpitated—they were my own! What are the delightful sen- 
sations of a mother, on seeing her firstborn child, I do not know; but 
they can scarcely surpass those of an author, on such an uccasion as this, 
‘« In the evening I walked to the town, eager to catch some whispers 
of that fame which I doubted not would be accorded to the author of such 
verses. I had not put my signature to them, but had subscribed the 
classical and pastoral name of Tityrus ; and, as [ approached the town, I 
could not help picturing in my imagination the ardent curiosity with which 
every body must be inflamed to discover the writer. I called on one or two 
of my friends, in full expectation that I should hear their opinions on so 
interesting a topic, knowing as I did that they were most resolute readers 
of the newspaper from beginning to end, advertisements included. ‘ Have 
you seen the paper to-day ?’ said Mr. Leonard, with an air of exultation, 
as I entered his drawing-room. The blood instantly rushed to my face, 
and I could scarcely conceal my agitation, as I replied in the affirmative. 
‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ you must have seen, in one corner of it, (here my agi- 
tation increased,) that my fine young friend Sedley has at last got married. 
J am so pleased, that I am just going to set off to pay the young couple a 
visit.’ He then proceeded to give me the whole history of the match, 
expatiating upon it with so much enjoyment and prolixity, that there was 
evidently no place for any other topic. I therefore took my leave, secretly 
wishing that marriages had been interdicted, at least for one week. In- 
dividuals thought I, as I left the house, are too much occupied at home, 
with their own concerns; I shall find those who resort to the coffee-room 
more at leisure to enjoy literary beauties. This reflection banished the 
remembrance of my recent disappointment; my anticipations of fame 
returned with all their force ; and I felt no doubt that I should find groups 
of gentlemen in the coffee-room, discussing the merits of my poetry, and 
relieving their curiosity to know the author by various conjectures. After 
debating with myself a long time, whether I should stand aloof, listening 
to their encomiums, or avow myself at once the writer, I reached the door 
just as I had determined to pursue a middle course, and announce my 
knowledge of the author, without disclosing his name. I entered the 
room with an air of more than usual pleasure, which however was a little 
allayed on finding few persons there. Placing myself in a snug corner, 
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and seizing a newspaper by way of pretext, I sat listening to the conver- 
sation which occasionally arose. Not a word, however, could I hear, but 
about the French and the price of stocks. Numbers left the room, and 
numbers replaced them, but still it was all the same—not a syllable about 
Tityrus or poetry. After waiting two hours, my patience became exhausted, 
and I quitted the place. I had entered the town in the full and eager 
anticipation of fame, and expecting with confidence that all the world 
would be trying to find out the author who had that day distinguished 
himself in the Poet’s Corner; but I left it with the discovery, that the 
world went on very quietly in the old track, and were apt to be occupied 
with their own individual concerns, without troubling themselves with 
either prose or poetry, or losing their time in attempts to find out the 
secrets of Philo, Belinda, Juvenis, or Tityrus.”'—pp. 24—29. 


‘ Female Beauty—Falling in Love—Narrative of an Incident of 
this kind—The Drawing-room, a Poem,’ such are the inviting sub- 
jects which occupy the fourth letter. It seems that the man medi- 
tated a treatise on the second of these themes. He had much bet- 
ter have left it alone, for delightful as the feeling of love may be— 
and a very delightful one it is to those who have truly experienced it 
—yet there is not a less satisfactory theme in the world for being 
treated in the abstract. To philosophise upon love, would be equi- 
valent to an attempt to compress the atmosphere in the grasp of 
the hand. It eludes the mind at every turn, and after all it is 
reducible to a single word; “I love,” is all that can be said in 
words upon such a subject; the rest must be expressed between 


the lovers themselves ; and however interesting their thoughts and 
their language may be to each other, they will be very indifferent 
to the mass of mankind. There is nothing very particularly 
beautiful in the poem entitled ‘The Drawing-room,’ and there- 
fore we pass from it to some reflections upon the amaiable sex in 
general. 


‘I have often been struck with the large share which the relative 
situation of the two sexes has in the feelings, passions, actions, and 
events of human existence. It is the source of half the interest and 
pleasure of life. Men and women are a sort of mystery to each other. 
It is impossible that the two sexes should ever enter into each other's 
peculiar emotions. Separated by an impassable barrier, stamped by 
nature with an indelible distinction, they can, in many respects, as little 
imagine the nice shades, secret peculiarities, and ineffable circumstances 
of each other’s fears and hopes, pains and pleasures, as the blind can 
figure to themselves the colours and appearances of visible objects. It is 
a remark, | think, of the admirable author of the Plays on the Passions, 
that nothing is so much an object of curiosity to a man as man himself. 
We have always an eager desire to penetrate into the feelings of men 
placed in situations different from our own, and particularly situations of 
an extraordinary character. With what interest the bulk of a nation gaze 
upon their king; with what anxiety they will wait to catch the least 
glimpse of him as he passes in his carriage; with what eagerness they 
will listen to the most trivial anecdote respecting him, and to the minutest 
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details of his words and actions. And so it is with any man of eminence 
or celebrity, with the poet, the orator, or the hero. 

‘ It is the same principle of the human constitution which operates to 
increase the interest which the sexes feel in each other. There is always 
this curiosity more or less at work. But there is another principle also, 
as well as this principle of curiosity, which will account for some of the 
interest which we take in those who are in different situations from our- 
selves. When we look upon the hero, who returns victorious from the 
field, part of our gratification, no doubt, arises from a wish to penetrate 
into his emotions, but part also from his presence serving to suggest a 
thousand elevating associations of danger, and courage, and glory, of the 
peril and pomp of battle. 

‘In the same way, the general interest which the sexes feel in each 
other, is owing not only to a curiosity which is never appeased, but to all 
those tender and endearing, and stimulating associations which naturally 
rise up in their minds.’—-pp. 58, 60. 


These reflections are followed by a kind of a dissertation on 
matrimony, which makes us rather suspect that the author really 
knows very little of the real merits of that subject. We know of 
no general rule that can be applied to it. ‘There are some persons 
who find a never-failing fund of happiness in that state, while to 
others it is one of never-ceasing misery. But the condition of a 
perpetual bachelor admits of no variation ; it is uniformly much 
more wretched than he would wish to acknowledge. 

Here is another bright and joyous series of subjects—‘ Recol- 
lections of Holydays at School—Rustic Parties of Pleasure— 
Account of an Excursion to visit the Ruins of an old Castle,’—all 
pleasant reading, fit for the evenings of summer, or of fine autumnal, 
days. Oh! for those days, when we too rambled with youthful 
companions over green fields, plucking the aromatic flowers, jump- 
ing over hedges and gates, now stretching on the grass, now feast- 
ing on pic-nic, now telling, now listening to, stories of banditti and 
ghosts, and occasionally casting a glance at the future, by way of 
conjecturing what we all should come to when grown to man’s 
estate! We take it to be an indisputable proof of the goodness of 
this epistolarian’s heart, that he recurs to his early days with so 
much delight—they must have been days of sondhioen and inno- 
cence to have left so agreeable an impression upon his memory. 
‘ In looking back,’ he says, ‘ upon my life, I find few days, on the 
whole, happier than these ; and it is perhaps the pleasant associa- 
tions I have with them which, partly at least, occasion me to prefer, 
even now, an excursion with a few friends into the country, to 
almost any other amusement.’ So should we. 

From gay to grave. Here is an essay upon the unchangeable- 
ness of the radical properties of character, a subject upon which we 
completely agree with the author in every thing that he has said. 
The indications of character which are frequently manifested, even 
in a mixed company, by a single expression, or a look of anger or 
peevishness, are of more consequence to us, if we wish to discover 
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the real dispositions of the person to whom the nod or the look 
belongs, than is generally imagined. He who cannot restrain his 
fretfulness or his pride before strangers, is pretty sure to exhibit it 
in all its deformity amongst those whose fortune it is to see him at 
home, in the unrestrained intercourse of familiar life. ‘“ He hasa 
very bad temper, but when he knows better he will alter it alto- 
gether,” is a charitable wish which is very often heard, but very 
seldom realised. The bad temper of to-day will probably be worse 
rather than better to-morrow, unless religion lay her sacred man- 
dates upon it, for we know of no other power that can enctenty 


control the evil dispositions of mankind. It is of importance in life 
to know this great secret, in order that in forming connections either 
of friendship or of a more intimate nature, we may be able to guard 
ourselves from those which might prove sources of pain rather than 
of happiness. Let us hear the author upon this subject. 


‘ An essay which lately fell in my way advanced the position, that the 
characters of men never change their radical properties, but ended by de- 
claring, that no useful inference could be derived from the doctrine. The 
position itself I have had abundant occasion to verify, and, far from think- 
ing it incapable of practical application, I scarcely know any which are 
susceptible of more. Our business, our studies, our pleasures, are all pro- 
moved or impeded by the tempers, the passions, the principles, the tastes 
of our fellow men. What effects we can produce upon these their mental 
qualities, to what purposes we can render them subservient, and what 
consequences we may rationally anticipate from them, it is of the highest 
importance for us to ascertain ; and it assuredly must make a wide differ- 
ence in our conclusions whether we proceed on the principle here stated, or 
speculate on the possibility of a radical change of human character. It 
is in the practical adoption of the latter opinion, I think, that most people 
err. They often imagine, for instance, that they can do wonders by rea- 
soning and advice; they poiut out to a man the errors of his conduct, 
show him the line he ought to pursue, and urge him, by various motives, 
to follow it; and from the professions of reformation which the strong 
temporary impressions upon his mind elicits, and which may be perfectly 
sincere, they hope to find in him a future model of correctness. But let 
them not rely upon his perseverance in a course of action opposed to the 
fundamental properties of his character. Although striking events, or 
powerful appeals to his reason and his feelings may deeply affect his mind, 
and alter his conduct, the impression cannot last: he may do much to 
restrain or conceal, but he will inevitably relapse, secretly or openly, into 
his former self. 

‘ Hence, when we have to employ our fellow creatures in any office, we 
should in general act more wisely were we to choose those who possess 
qualities adapted to it, than were we to attempt to bend unsuitable quali - 
ties to our purposes, by the force of motives applied for the occasion. Such 
motives are gradually exhausted of their strength in their conflict with the 
complexional properties of the individual; they require frequent renewal, 
a perpetual renovation, while their antagonists have an even, steady vigour, 
self perpetual and never relaxing. It is the variable efforts of Sisyphus 
against the constant, all-pervading, immutable power of gravitation. 
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‘In this way a man may speculate upon his own character, and ascertain 
he will conduct himself in any given circumstances. He should never 
embark, therefore, in any enterprise, which would require the continual 
exercise of that quality. A man of indolence, fond of ease, destitute of 
spirit and energy, should never place himself in a situation which will 
make perpetual demands for activity and decision. It is the part of the 
wise man to avoid taking upon himself offices for which he feels conscious 
he is unfit; because they are sure to bring him mortification of spirit, if 
not open disgrace. He may, by a little address, conceal the weak parts of 
his character, or at least avoid giving them unnecessary prominence and pub- 
licity. He will calculate upon his own mental qualities as the instruments 
with which he has to act, just as he would calculate upon the strength 
of a piece of timber, or the power of a horse; and he will not attempt 
what his instruments are unfit to accomplish. ‘‘ Confine your pretensions 
within the circle of your means,” was the sage remark of Necker, “and 
you will then be above the reach of humiliation.” 

‘ We cannot make our qualities of either body or mind what we would. 
We must take them as they are, and extract from them all the good 
which they are capable of yielding. Jt is wisdom to acquiesce in the 
decree of Nature, for attempts to set it aside will only expose our frailties. 

‘ In my own intercourse with society I have found this doctrine of con- 
siderable use. For instance, I have a very worthy friend, a man of sense 
and honour, yet, from a certain peculiarity of constitution, incapable of 
retaining a secret. When I first became intimate with him, I was sur- 
prised at the speedy promulgation of some circumstances which | had 
imparted to none but himself. I reproached him with this breach of con- 
fidence, and exerted all my rhetoric to make him sensible of the mischief 
which, in our relative situation to each other, such disclosures would in- 
evitably create. He regretted his indiscretion—it was weak, it was foolish ; 
he was fully aware of its pernicious consequences, and the future should 
find him a paragon of secrecy. 

‘ All, however, was in vain. The most pressing injunctions were soon 
forgotten: they might seal up his mind for a few days, but his circum- 
spection was sure to relent, ere long, in the warmth of social discourse. 
‘The proneness to impart was too radical a property of the man to be re- 
strained by the shackles which my remonstrances had thrown around it, 
and which lost strength every hour. I at last gave the matter up as irre- 
mediable, and I now calculate upon the property of my friend’s character 
in much the same way as I expect snow to melt in the sun, or wood to 
burn in the fire. 

‘ Some use might be made of this doctrine by aspirants after the holy 
state of wedlock. When people are married, the change in their circum- 
stances is so great, that they sometimes flatter themselves with the expecta- 
tion of a wonderful transformation of character, both in themselves and in 
those with whom they have paired. The man, perhaps, fancies that however 
ill-tempered he has hitherto shown himself, he can never be out of humour 
with the charming creature who has trusted her happiness in his hands ; 
and she is equally flattered by the hope that her influence will diffuse per- 
petual sunshine through his disposition, and, as it regards herself, that 
although she had been but an indifferent daughter, nobody will surpass 
her as an excellent wife. In short, a complete conversion of all unpleasant 
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qualities is to be accomplished, and clouds and tempests are to be kept at 
an eternal distance. When the intoxication of passion, however, is over, 
when the transient motives for restraint and concealment are gone, both 
characters will re-appear in their true colours, with little modification and 
little improvement. Some habits, it is true, may be changed; but the 
general qualities will remain, to disturb and embitter, or, on the other 
hand, to soothe and sweeten, domestic life..—pp. 80—86. 
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If it were worth while, we might add some anecdotes, confirma- 
tory of the view which the author has taken, of the fate that too 
often attends distinguished female beauty. A young woman of 
good figureand unpretending features, moves through society with- 
out attracting general notice. But she will be very likely, if to 
the ordinary qualifications she add that of good sense, to meet with 
one, at least, who will at once recognise in her the virtues which 
he would wish to find in his wife, and when fairly sought, she has 
no difficulty in judging between rivals—she gives herself up to oue 
undisturbed feeling of devotion in favor of him who has thus chosen 
her from the mass. But the young woman whose beauty is con- 
spicuous, who hears it everywhere said that she was the belle of 
the party, whose hand is engaged for every quadrille and every waltz 
of the whole evening, soon loses all power of giving a preference 
in her heart to any one of her partners. She insensibly becomes a 
coquette, an odious designation, which the less favoured of the sex 
are but too happy to have the opportunity of adding to her name 
whenever it is mentioned. As such she is then treated by the men, 
amongst whom she will find numbers who will feel a pleasure in 
trifling with her feelings; and she sees ball after ball, and season 
after season pass away, without any connection offering itself which 
she deems worthy of her pretensions. At length she discovers the folly 
of her courses, and repents them, and accepts the first offer that 1s 
made ; probably—and in very many cases it certainly has heen so— 
an offer from some person very much beneath her own station and 
hopes, and scarcely presentable in society. ; 

But even when she is more fortunate—when a woman of brilliant 
beauty, who has long been the subject of admiration on account of 
her beauty, has married the man of her choice, and in every way 
worthy of her preference, she has still much to unlearn, and a great 
deal to alter, before she can subside into a happy domestic wife. 
She will be surprised to find that, when once married, her hand is 
no longer courted in the ball room. Her former admirers look 
upon her with perfect indifference, if not with rnp and when- 
ever she revisits the former theatre of her success, she seems de trop 
—her presence could be easily dispensed with by every body. In 
such circumstances, a woman governed only by feelings of pride, 
would become discontented, morose, envious, and miserable. But 
if she have a spark of good sense, she will no longer think 
of shining anywhere but at home. That now ought to be the 
only scene of her triumphs; there alone she ought, and there 
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alone she can, in fact, expect to be successful. Instead of attempt- 
mg to lay aside her charms, as matters now no longer of use to her, 
she should rather endeavour to improve them, and she will find 
that they will be more useful to her than ever. But while she is 
careful of her person, she should be equally attentive to her mind, 
and apply her attention principally to the duty of rendering her 
home the abode of peace and cheerfulness. These two qualities 
would render a cabin in Lapland Paradise itself, while the want of 
these would turn a Roman palace into a den of misery. 

The reader will be glad to see this interesting subject well dis- 
cussed in the ninth letter, and afterwards to visit the sea-side in 
company with this agreeable letter-writter, to take excursions with 
him upon the green waves, and to acknowledge with him the 
utility of relaxing occasionally from the toils of business and study. 
We recommend also to his attention the letter on ‘ Apathy to the 
usual pursuits and pleasures of life,’ in which it is shown with 
sufficient clearness, that it is not always conducive to our happiness 
to see too clearly into the illusions of life. Would that the author 
could succeed in his laudable wish of expelling from society those 
most disagreeable persons, who are so completely absorbed by their 
own personal interests, that whether at home or abroad they seem 
to think of nothing else ;—persons who, if you ‘ enter into conver- 
sation with them, will talk of their families, their business, their 
fame, or their fortune, but, if you start any topic of a general or 
abstract nature, soon let you perceive that, although they may 
attempt to listen, their thoughts are gone in pursuit of other 
topics.’ 

The contrast of past ages with the times in which we live, opens 
an unbounded field for the speculation of our author. Equally 


unlimited is the scope of comparison between the present age and 
the years that are still to come. 


‘ Only think how, after the lapse of a thousand or two thousand years, 
the imagination will be inflamed by the age of George the Third! What 
a picturesque, poetical, and visionary sort of age it will appear to the 
poets and novelists of 4000! What a hoary mist will be diffused over our 
present language. What nature, and freshness, and purity will be dis- 
covered in the expressions of these good old times, compared to the taste- 
less verbiage, forced along, and exotic phrases of the forty-first century ! 
With what delight will a retrospective reviewer of that period seize on a 
dusty worm-eaten volume of Hayley or Southey, or the still more 
illustriously obscure—myself! It is not to be doubted that every stray 
epic or tragedy of the present day, emerging from the oppression of con- 
temporary malice or neglect, will be set forth as one of the finest pro- 
ductions of intellect. 

‘ The great effect of time on our estimate of poetical, and even prose 
compositions, is unquestionable. The removal of prejudice, envy, 
jealousy, and other feelings, which often interfere with the appreciation of 
a work during the lifetime of the author, is not, however, what is most 
worthy of our observation. There is a change constantly going on in the 
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associations which words have the power of exciting, so that it is impos- 
sible for a literary work to produce the same effect, to rouse the same 
feelings, or even engender the same ideas, after the lapse of centuries, as 
it did at the time of its original appearance. After such an interval, we 
can no longer feel the force of peculiar idioms and expressions; the 
vinceulum of association, which we had only to touch in the slightest 
manner to create a powerful emotion, has been dissolved ; and we have 
often to wonder in what their potency consisted. 

‘ On this aceount, it is impossible for us to enter fully into the moral 
and poetical writings of another people. In the mind of the most 
thorough Grecian that was ever schooled in the learned halls of Oxford 
or Cambridge, the train of ideas and emotions suggested by the pages of 
Homer or Sophocles, would bear unly an imperfect resemblance to the 
series of impressions, which the same verses generally produced on the 
contemporaries and successors of these gifted poets. We may read 
Horace with pleasure, but our pleasure is inevitably of a very different 
character from that of the Romans of his own day. Nor is this effect 
perhaps more the result of the associations we have lost, than those we 
have gained. We approach the writings of past times with all those new 
ideas and feelings which the vicissitudes of the world, and the progress of 
society, have infused into our understandings and our hearts. In addition 
to all this, there is the agreeable consciousness of a difficulty overcome, 
there is the pride of learning, the complacency of being able to do what is 
in the power of few ; and the delight in our personal attainments pours 
beauty over passages which originally attracted no especial regard. The 
attention, too, is detained by want of familiarity with the terms, longer 
than in the case of temporary productions ; and we know that any great 
intentness of the mind on a train or combination of ideas, is of itself suffi- 
cient to invest them with interest. All these circumstances combine to 
render the impressions now produced by ancient writings, extremely dif- 
ferent from those which they made on the original readers. ‘We endea- 
vour,” (according to the happy remark of Dr Ferguson,) ‘through the 
grammar of dead languages, and the channel of commentators, to arrive 
at the beauties of thought and elocution, which sprang from the animated 
_ of society, and were taken from the living impressions of an active 
ife,”"* 

These remarks have drawn me from the subject with which I com- 
menced. 1 was going to observe, that the differences already pointed out 
between the feudal and the present times, imply a wonderful change in 
the habits of private life. In no respect, perhaps, is it more conspicuous 
than in the general prevalence of a taste for literature. However super- 
ficial we may be, we are eminently a reading generation. In the present 
state of society, the world would be a dreary place without books. As our 
population has become denser, and the arts of civilization have advanced, 
a greater number of people have been released from the necessity of 
incessant labours ; they have long, and regular, and uninterrupted intervals 
of leisure; and others are wholly supported without any personal exertion. 
A great many tasks and undertakings, too, are much shortened. A jour- 
ney which formerly took up half a day, may be performed in half an 
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hour, or the necessity of it perhaps altogether superseded, by dropping a 
letter into the post office, or committing a parcel to the stage coach. 

The consequence of these facilities, is a great deal of spare time on the 
hands of a great many people ; but, fortunately, the same progress in 
civilization and refinement, which has furnished the leisure, has furnished 
in books the means of employing it. Books! There is a magic in the 
word to retired idlers like myself, inconceivable by you men of the world, 
and which almost necessarily impels us to break out into Cicero's “ pere- 
grinantur, rusticantur.” To us they have all the importance that actual 
events have to you. The opportunity of reading a work which, although 
of established merit, has never before fallen into our hands, or which is 
fresh from the pen of a celebrated writer, is as interesting an occurrence in 
our little world, as the arrival of a messenger from Paris to a politician, 
or of a ship from the Indian Ocean to a merchant. But, what is more to 
my present purpose, books are certainly the great distinction of modern 
times. Contrast, for a moment, the few works written two or three cen- 
turies ago, and the few readers who looked into them, with the multiplicity 
of publications in the present day, perused by all classes, high and low, 
and you will feel at once the immense difference. The savage, when he 
is not hunting or gormandising, sleeps; the semi-barbarian, in his inter- 
vals of leisure, drinks or games ; the cultivated man takes up a book. 
Now in our country, as in all countries, there are some of all these classes ; 
but the changes which I have adverted to imply, I think, that the two 
former are diminishing in numbers, and gradually elevating themselves 


into the latter. May the process never stop from any other cause than 
its completion.’—pp. 146—152. 


There are in this collection one or two letters, in which some 
curious instances are given of what may be called prophetic and 
retrospective sentiments. Every person must at some period of his 
life have experienced, though he may not perhaps have analysed, 
both of these, without being able to account for either. Presenti- 
ments of coming danger are common enough; but that retrospective 
sentiment, if such it may be called, which is so well described by 
Goethe, is much more rare. ‘‘ A sentiment,” says that distinguished 
philosopher, which exercised an invincible ascendancy over me, 
though I have never been able properly to express its singular 
effect, is the concurrence of a recollection with the impression of 
the moment, or the feeling of affinity between the past and the 
present, That sort of contemplative emotion, by which objects 
separated by time are combined in a single impression, imparts a 
fantastical colouring to the aspect of the present. I have painted 
this compound sentiment in many of my lighter productions. It 
— produces a happy effect in poetry, though it leaves in the 
mind a singular, inexplicable, and somewhat unsatisfactory im- 
pression.” Southey, in his “ Life of Wesley,” has described this 
condition of the mind much more clearly, as ‘‘ a state when we 
seem to feel, that the same thing which is then happening to us has 
happened to us formerly, though there be no other than this dim 
recognition.” The subjects are both very curious, and the reader 
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will find some observations upon them, which, though far from 
being satisfactory, are nevertheless calculated to induce him to 
pay more attention to these mysteries of the mind, whenever they 
chance to fall under his notice. 


—_ 





Art. 1V.—A Ramble of Siz Thousand Miles through the United 


States of America. By S. A. Ferrall, Esq. 8vo. pp. 360. London: 
Wilson. 1832. 


A pretty considerable ramble has this been, one might say. 
Wher the journey from London to Edinburgh was an affair of a 
fortnight, and when a voyage across the Atlantic was considered as 
an equivalent to transportation for life, we suppose that if any per- 
son had proposed to undertake a journey of six thousand miles, 
he would have been at once committed to some lunatic asylum. 
But now we have many tourists who traverse the globe, and think 
not half so much about it as one of our great-grandfathers would 
have thought of journeying from London to Exeter. Six thousand 
miles area good stretch even for a regular book of travels, but here 
is an author who only calls it a ramble ! 

Of course his sketches, as he styles them, were not originally 
intended for publication. ‘ Subsequent considerations,’ which he 
does not particularise, induced him, however, to change his mind 
upon that subject, and to send his sketches, with all their imper- 
fections on their head, to the press. They have no peculiar elegance 
of style, no satirical wit, no picturesque powers of description to re- 
commend them, and yet they will not be unwelcome to those readers 
who feel interested in the progress of America. The author has re- 
frained from touching upon the domestic manners of that country, 
feeling that this part of the subject had been already anticipated by 
more than one author of eminence. Neither has he indulged in 
details concerning those cities and districts of the Union, which 
have been amply described by preceding writers. He has princi- 
pally applied his attention to those portions of the American terri- 
tory which are the least known, and thus endeavoured to give as 
much novelty as possible to his production. We may add that his 
remarks are in general characterised by good sense, and by a con- 
siderate regard to the real situation in which the growing republic is 
placed. He has not, like Captain Hall, expected to find her poli- 
tical institutions free from blemish , nor has he, like Mrs. Trollope, 
looked for the refinements of London in the precincts of Cincinnati. 

Arriving at New York, where he had the fortune to see that 
feminine reformer of mankind, Miss Fanny Wright, whom he de- 
scribes as an orator of extraordinary eloquence, he proceeded u 
the Hudson to Albany in the steam boat—a distance of 165 miles— 
for three dollars. The scenery on both banks of the Hudson is 
supposed to be the most beautiful in America. From Albany he 
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bent his way north-west by canal, touching at the finely-named, 
but as yet very wretched towns of Utica, Rome and Syracuse. 
Between the two latter places the canal is cut through a swampy 
forest, composed chiefly of dead trees, exhibiting a most dismal 
scene, and emitting an intolerable odour. Add to this the bellow- 
ing and croaking of countless bull-frogs, the incessant noise of 
grasshoppers, and the melancholy cry of the ‘‘ whip-poor-will,” 
and you will form some idea of the delights of this Roman or Sici- 
lian scenery! One thing it seems they really have there of an 
Italian character, the fire fly, (the unpoetical natives call it the 
“« lightning bug,”) which may be seen everywhere sparkling in the 
depths of the forests. The handsomest town on this line is Ro- 
chester, which the canal enters by a stone aqueduct of thirty rods, 
across the Genessee river. ‘ The windows have all Venetian blinds, 
and generally there are one or two covered balconies attached to 
the front of each house. Before the doors there are small parterres, 
planted with rose trees, and other fragrant shrubs.’ 

Our traveller was now within a few miles of the Falls of Niagara, 
which of course he visited, but he had the tact not to inflict upon 
his readers any description of those celebrated thunders. We next 
find him canalling it again—as we suppose an American would ven- 
ture to say, and ergo, why should not we ?—to a city, town, or vil- 
lage, we cannot make out which, exulting in the harmonious name 
of Tonawanta, and thence to Buffalo, a considerable town on the 
shores of lake Erie, which promises to be one day a place of great 
importance, as it is the entrepot for western produce and eastern 
merchandise, the resort of the lake schooners, and of a great abun- 
dance of steam and canal boats. ‘ A few straggling Indians,’ says 
Mr. Ferrall, ‘ are to be seen skulking about Buffalo, like the dogs 
in Cairo, the victims of an inordinate use of ardent spirits.’ Surely 
he does not mean to insinuate that the dogs of Cairo drink whiskey ! 

Coasting it along the southern shore of the lake, the author 
landed at Portland, now called Sandusky city, in the state of 
Ohio, and made a pedestrian tour through the territories still 
reserved there to the use of the Indians. He describes the country 
as entirely woodland, with the exception of a few small prairies, 
and here and there patches of light sandy soil. Entering Crawford 
county, he crossed the Wyandiot prairie, which was the first of 
those extensive meadows he had seen; its groves and clusters of 
trees made it much resemble a beautiful domain. He had the 
felicity to be present at an Indian palaver—but it was unfortunately 
one of those councils held for agreeing to a price for their lands, 
which the state was determined to purchase, and which indicated 
the complete “ decline and fall” of their once extensive empire. At 
Marion, one of the many new towns of brick rising rapidly in all 
parts of Ohio, he saw gazetted no fewer than three divorces, all of 
which had been granted on the application of the wives! ‘ One 
was on the ground of the husband’s absenting himself for one 
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year: another, on account of a blow having been given: and the 
third for general neglect.” ‘There are few instances,’ adds the 
author, ‘ of a woman’s being refused a divorce in the western 
country, as dislike is very generally, and very rationally, supposed 
to constitute a sufficient reason for granting the ladies their free- 
dom.’ Heaven help us if such a law of divorce (bad as our own is) 
had been in practice in a0 : 

Our traveller describes Columbus, the capital of Ohio, as well 
laid out, having good taverns with excellent tables d’hdétes, consist- 
ing of wide streets, a court house, town hall, and public offices, 
built of brick. Itis seated on the river Scioto, which is navigable 
for keel, flat boats, and small craft almost to its source; this river 
communicates by a portage with another, which falls into lake 
Erie; but a more convenient communication now exists in the 
Ohio state canal, which completely connects lake Erie with the 
great western waters. The territory is divided into townships, and 
these into sections, which are subdivided for the accommodation 
of purchasers. But the sixteenth section is not sold. It is reserved 
for the support of the poor, for education, and other public pur- 
poses. But ‘ there is no provision,’ says the author, ‘ made in this, 
orany other state, for the ministers of religion, which is found to 
be highly beneficial to the interests of practical Christianity!’ The 
population of Ohio was in 1770 about three thousand in all: it 
now amounts to nearly a million ! 

We pass over Cincinnati, and every thing concerning it, a 
been so lately “‘ thereabout” with Madame Trollope. Neither shal 
we notice the remarks on Mr. Owen’s establishment at New Har- 
mony, which has been long since broken up, and which has cer- 
tainly proved, that however competent he may be to preach the 
doctrine of co-operation, he is by no means competent to carry it 
into effect. It appears sufficiently clear on all sides, that this said 
“Harmony” was from first to last productive of nothing except 
discord and discontent. Mr. Owen’s scheme was little better than 
that of Messrs. Birbeck and Flower, who died of broken hearts in 
consequence of the disappointments which they experienced. Our 
author visited the prairies of those gentlemen in the Illinois, and 
gives a most miserable report of the families which they have left 
behind them. The Illinois territory is highly interesting, by reason 
of the indications which it affords, of having been inhabited in 


former ages by a race of people altogether different from the 
Indians. 


‘On our return to Illinois from Missouri, we visited the tumuli in the 
American bottom, for the purpose of more closely investigating the form 
and disposition of the sepulchral mounds. Their shape is invariably 
hemispherical, or of the mamélle form. ‘Throughout the country, from 
the banks of the Hudson toa considerable distance beyond the Mississippi, 
tumuli, and the remains of earthen fortifications were dispersed. Those of 
the former which have been removed, were found to contain human bones, 
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earthern vessels, and utensils composed of alloyed metal, which latter fact 
is worthy of particular notice, as none of the Indians of North America 
are acquainted with the art of alloying, The vessels were generally of the 
form of drinking cups, or ewer-shaped cans, sometimes with a flange to 
admit a cover. One of those which I saw in a museum at Cincinnati, 
had three small knobs at the bottom on which it stood ; and I was credibly 
informed, that a dissenting clergyman, through the esprit de metier, under- 
took to prove from the circumstance, that the people who raised the 
mounds and fortifications must have been acquainted with the doctrine of 
the Trinity. How far the reverend gentleman is correct in his inference, 
I leave for theologians to decide. 

The Indians do not claim the mounds as depositories for their dead, but 
are well aware of their containing human bones. They frequently encamp 
near them, and visit them on their journeys, but more as land marks than 
on any other account. They approach them with reverence, as they do 
all burial places, no matter of what people or nation. The Quapaws have 
a tradition, that they were raised “‘ many hundred snows” ago, by a people 
that no longer exists ; they say, that in those days game was so plentiful, 
that very little exertion was necessary to procure a subsistence, and there 
were then no wars; these happy people having then no employment, col- 
lected merely for sport these heaps of earth, which, however, since 
remained, and have subsequently been used by another people, who 
succeeded them, as depositories for their dead. Another tradition is, that 
they were erected by the Indians to protect them from the mammoths, 
until the Great Spirit took pity on his red children, and annihilated these 
enormous elephants. Most of the Indian nations concur in their having 
been the work of a people which had ceased to exist before the red men 
possessed those hunting grounds. 

‘ The numerous mounds, fortifications, and burial caverns, and the 
skeletons and mummies that have been discovered in these catacombs, 
sufficiently establish the fact, that a people altogether different from the 
present aborigines once inhabited these regions. At what period this by- 
gone people flourished still remains a matter of mere conjecture, for to the 
present time no discovery has been made that could lead to any plausible 
supposition. 

* De Witt C'inton having paid more attention to the antiquities of Ame- 
rica than any other person of whom I am aware, I shall here insert his 
description of the forts. He says, ‘“‘ These forts were, generally speaking, 
erected on the most commanding ground. The walls, or breast-works, 
were earthen. The ditches were on the exterior of the works. On some 
of the parapets oak trees were to be seen, which, from the number of con- 
centric circles must have been standing one hundred and fifty, two 
hundred and sixty, and three hundred years; and there were evident 
indications not only that they had sprung up since the erection of these 
works, but that they were at least a second growth. The trenches were 
in some cases deep and wide, and in others shallow and narrow; and the 
breast-works varied in altitude from three to eight feet. They sometimes 
had one and sometiines two entrances, as was to be inferred from there 
being no ditches at those places. When the works were protected by a 
deep ravine or large stream of water, no ditch was to be seen. The areas 
of these forts varied from two to six acres, aud the form was in general an 
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irregular ellipsis ; in some of them, fragments of earthenware and pulverised 
substances, supposed to have been originally human bones, were to be 
found.” 

* * * * * 

««T believe we may confidently pronounce, that all the hypotheses 
which attribute these works to Europeans are incorrect and fanciful: Ist, on 
account of the present number of the works; 2nd, on account of their 
antiquity; having from every appearance been erected a long time before 
the discovery of America; and, finally, their form and manner are varient 
from European fortifications, either in ancient or modern times. 

«« It is equally clear that they were not the work of the Indians, Until 
the Senecas, who are renowned for their national vanity, had seen the at- 
tention of the Americans attracted to these erections, and had invented the 
fabulous account of which I have spoken, the Indians of the present day 
did not pretend to know anything about their origin: they were beyond 
the reach of all their traditions, and were lost in the abyss of unexplored 
antiquity.” 

‘ At a Bull shoals, east branch of White river in Missouri, several feet 
below the surface of the banks, reliqua were found, which indicated that 
this spot had formerly been the seat of metalurgical operations. The alloy 
appeared to be lead united with silver. Arrow heads cut out of flint, and 
pieces of earthen pots, which had evidently undergone the action of fire, 
were also found here. The period of time at which these operations were 
carried on in the place must have been very remote, as the present banks 
have been since entirely formed by alluvial deposits. 

‘Near the Teel-te-nah, (or dripping fork,) which empties itself into 
the La Platte, and not far distant from its junction with that river, there 
is an extensive cavern, in which are deposited several mummies. Some 
tribes which inhabit this region have a tradition, that the first Indian 
ascended through this aperture, and settled on the earth’s surface. 

‘A few years since, on the Merrimac river in St. Louis county, a num- 
ber of pigmy graves were discovered. The coffins were of stone, and the 
length of the bodies which they contained, judging from that of the cof- 
fins, could not have been more than from three feet and a half to four feet. 
The graves were numerous, and the skeletons in some instances nearly 
entire. 

‘In the month of June (1830) a party of gentlemen, whilst in pursuit 
of wild turkeys, in Hart county, Kentucky, discovered on the top of a 
small knoll, a hole sufficiently large to admit a man’s body. Having pro- 
cured lights, they descended, and at the depth of about sixty feet, entered 
a cavern, sixteen or eighteen feet square, apparently hewn out of solid 
rock, The whole chamber was filled with human skeletons, which they 
supposed, from the size, to be those of women and children. The place 
was perfectly dry, and the bones were in a great state of preservation. 
They wished to ascertain how deep the bones lay, and dug through them 
between four and seven feet, but found them quite as plentiful as at the 
top; on coming to this depth dampness appeared, and an unpleasant 
effluvia arising, obliged them to desist. There was no outlet to the cavern, 
A large snake, which appeared to be perfectly docile, passed several times 
round the apartment whilst they remained.'—pp. 147—154. 


Our traveller next proceeded to Louisville, and thence to New 
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Orleans, where, we regret to find that he saw nothing at all objec. 
tionable in the system of slavery that was daily exemplified before 
his eyes. He is of opinion ‘ that a legislature’s enacting laws for 
the emancipation of slaves, is as flagrant a piece of injustice as 
would be the cancelling of the public debt!’ ‘ Slave holders,’ he 
adds, ‘ are only share holders ; and philanthropists should never 
talk of liberating slaves more than cancelling public securities, 
without being prepared to indemnify those persons who unfortu- 
nately have their capital invested in that species of tyne Here 
is precious doctrine, comparing property in the public funds to pro- 

erty in a human being! Is it not monstrous, that any man should 
be found at this time of day maintaining that there is no difference, 
in point of moral feeling, between a national security for the pay- 
ment of money, and a creature formed by the Omnipotent for his 
own honour and glory? We suppose we must consider it as a libel 
on New Orleans, that the hotel and tavern keepers of that city are 
reported by this gentleman to afford facilities for the death of 
strangers by the epidemic. He says that the Orleanites pocket the 
loose cash of the unfortunate deceased upon those occasions! We 
copy his remarks upon the Texas. 


‘The question of the purchase of Texas from the Mexican government 
has been widely mooted through the country, and in the slave districts it 
has many violent partizans. The acquisition of this immense tract of fer- 
tile country would give an undue preponderance to the slave states, and 
this circumstance alone has prevented its purchase from being universally 
approved of; for the grasping policy of the American system seems to 
animate both congress and legislatures in all their acts. The Americans 
commenced their operations in true Yankee style. The first settlement 
made was by a person named Austin, under a large grant from the Mexican 
government. Then “ pioneers,” under the denomination of “ explorers,” 
began gradually to take possession of the country, and carry on commercial 
negotiations without the assent of the government. This was followed by 
the public prints taking up the question, and setting forth the immense 
value of the country, and the consequent advantages that would arise to 
the United States from its acquisition. The settlers excited movements, 
and caused discontent and dissatisfaction among the legitimate owners, and 
at their instigation insurrections of the Indians took place, which greatly 
embarrassed the government. At this stage of the affair Mr. Poinsett, 
the American minister, commenced his diplomatic manceuvres in the city 
of Mexico, fomenting disaffection, encouraging parties, and otherwise 
interfering in the internal concerns of the country. He appears, however, 
to have carried his intrigues beyond the bounds of discretion, as they were 
discovered ; and he consequently became so obnoxious to the government 
and people of Mexico, that Jackson found it necessary to recall him, and 
send a Colonel Butler in his stead, commissioned to offer 5,000,000 dollars 
for the province of ‘Texas. 

Mr. Poinsett’s object in acting as he did, was that he might embarrass 
the government, and take advantage of some favourable crisis to drive a 
profitable bargain; or that during some convulsion that would be likely 
to lead to a change, the expiring executive would be glad to grasp at his 
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offer, and thereby aclaim would be established on the country, which the 
United States would not readily relinquish. The policy of the British 
government suffering the Mexican ae to be bullied out of this pro- 
vince would be very questionable indeed, as the North Americans com- 
mand at present quite enough of the Gulf of Mexico, and their overweening 
inclination to acquire extent of territory, would render their proximity to 
the West Indian islands rather dangerous; however, it would be much 
more advantageous to have the Mexicans as neighbours than the people 
of the United States. 

‘The Mexican secretary of state, Don Lucas Alaman, in a very able 
and elaborate report made to Congress, sets forth the ambitious designs of 
the American government, and the proceedings of its agents with regard 
to this province. He also recommends salutary measures for the purpose 
of retaining possession and preventing further encroachments, which the 
Congress seems to have to taken into serious consideration, as very impor- 
tant resolutions have been adopted. The Congress has decreed, that 
hereafter the Texas is to be governed as a colony; and except by special 
commission of the governor, the emigration of persons from the United 
States is strictly forbidden. So much at present for the efforts of the 
Americans to get possession of the Texas ; and if the British government 
be alive to the interests of the nation they never shall; for entertaining 
the hostile feelings that they do towards the British empire, their closer 
connection with the West Indies would certainly not be desirable.’—pp. 
206—210. 


From New Orleans our traveller steamed to Louisville. During 
the voyage his boat had the misfortune to have a boiler burst, in 
consequence of which between fifty and sixty persons were killed 
and wounded. ‘ The scene,’ it is painful to learn, ‘ was the most 
horrifying that can be imagined—the dead were shattered to pieces, 
covering the decks with blood; and the dying suffered the most 
excruciating tortures, being scalded from head to foot. Many died 
within the hour; whilst others lingered until evening, shrieking in 
the most piteous manner. The persons assembled on shore dis- 
played the most disgusting want of sympathy ; and most of the 
gentlemen passengers took care of their luggage before rendering 
any assistance to the unfortunates.’ 

It is a remarkable proof of the impulse which commerce has re- 
ceived on the waters of the Ohio and the Mississippi, that whereas 
previous to the year 1812, the navigation of the upper Ohio was 
limited to about one hundred and fifty small barges, which consumed 
a month in ascending from the Falls of Pitsburg ; and that whereas 
there were upon the lower Ohio and the Mississippi only about 
twenty barges of about 100 tons each, which occupied more than 
three months in ascending from Orleans to Louisville, seldom more 
than one voyage to Orleans and back having been tain with- 
in the year; there are now upon both rivers more than 300 vessels, 


the greater roportion of which average from 250 to 500 tons, and 
the voyage between New Orleans and Louisville is now completed 
within eight days! 
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For Kentucky and the Kentuckians, let the following report 
speak. 

‘ The climate of Kentucky is favourable to the growth of hemp, flax, 
tobacco, and all kinds of grain. The greater portion of the soil is rich 
loam, black, or mixed with reddish earth, generally to the depth of five or six 
feet, on a limestone bottom. The produce of corn is about sixty bushels 
on an average per acre, and of wheat about thirty-five, cotton is partially 
cultivated. The scenery is varied, and the country well watered. 

‘ The Kentuckians all carry large pocket knives, which they never fail to 
use in a scuffle ; and you may see a gentleman seated at the tavern door, 
balanced on two legs of a chair, picking his teeth with a knife, the blade 
of which is full six inches long, or cutting the benches, posts, or anything 
else that may lie within his reach. Notwithstanding this, the Kentnckians 
are by no means more quarrelsome than any other people of the western 
states, and they are vastly less so than the people of Ireland. But when 
they do commence hostilities, they fight with great bitterness, as do most 
Americans, biting, gouging, and cutting unrelentingly. 

‘I never went into a court-house in the west in summer, without ob- 
serving that the judges and lawyers had their feet invariably placed upon 
the desks before them, and raised much higher than their heads. This, 
however, is only in the western country; for in the courts at Orleans, New 
York, and Philadelphia, the greatest order and regularity is observed. | 
had been told that the judges often slept upon the bench ; but I must con- 
fess, that although I have entered court-houses at all seasons during the 
space of fifteen months, I never saw an instance of it. I have frequently 
remonstrated with the Americans on the total absence of forms and cere- 
monies in their courts of justice, and was commonly answered by, “ Yes, 
that may be quite necessary in England, in order to overawe a parcel of 
ignorant creatures, who have no share in making the laws; but with usa 
man’s a man, whether he have a silk gown on him or not; and I guess he 
can decide quite as well without a hig wig as with one. You see, we have 
done with wiggery of all kinds, and if one of our judges were to wear such 
an appendage, he’d be taken fora merry andrew, and the court would be- 
come a kind of show box— instead of such arrangements producing with us 
solemnity, they would produce nothing but laughter and the greatest possi- 
ble irregularity. 

‘ I was present at an election in the interior of the state. The office 
was that of representative in the state legislature, and the candidates were a 
hatter and a saddler ; the former was also a militia major, and a Methodist 
preacher, of the Percival and Gordon school, who eschewed the devil and 
all the backsliding abominations of the flesh, as in duty bound. Sundry 
‘¢ stump orations” were delivered on the occasion, for the enlightenment of 
the electors ; and towards the close of the proceedings, by way of an appro- 
priate finale, the aforesaid triune-citizen and another gentleman, had a 
gouging scrape on the hustings. The majorin this contest proved himself 
to be a true Kentuckian ; that is half a horse and half an alligator; which 
contributed not a little to ensure his return. After the election, I was 
conversing with one of the most violent opponents of the successful candi- 
date, and remarked to him that I supposed he would rally his forces at the 
next election to put out the major; he replied, ‘ I cannot tell that.” I 
said, “* Why? will you not oppose him?” “ Oh!” he says, “ for that 
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atter, he may do his duty pretty well.” “ And do mean to say,” 
contaieed i, that if he should do so, you will give eT et opposition t Z 
He looked at me, as if he did not clearly comprehend, and said, “‘ Why, I 

uess not.” 

‘ The boatmen of the Ohio and Mississippi are the most riotous and law- 
less set of people in America, and the least inclined to submit to the con- 
stituted authorities. At Cincinnati I saw one of these persons arrested, on 
the wharf, for debt. He seemed little inclined to submit, as, could he 
contrive to escape to the opposite shore, he was safe. He called upon his 
companions in the flat boat, who came instantly to his assistance, and were 
apparently ready to rescue him from the clutches of this trans-Atlantic 
bum-bailiff. The constable instantly pulled out, not a pistol, but a small 
bit of paper, and said, “ I take him in the name of the States.” The 
messmates of this unfortunate navigator looked at him for some time, and 
then one of them said drily, “ I guess you must go with the constable.” 
Subsequently, at New York, one evening returning to my hotel, I heard a 
row ina tavern, and wishing to see the process of capturing refractory 
citizens, I entered with some other persons. The constable was there un- 
supported by any of his brethren, and it seemed to me to be morally im- 
possible that, without assistance, he could take half-a-dozen fellows, who 
were with difficulty restrained from whipping each other. However, his 
hand seemed to be as potent as the famous magic wand of Armida, for on 
placing it on the shoulders of the combatants, they fell into the ranks, and 
marched off with him as quietly as if they had been sheep. The rationale 
of the matter is this; those men had all exercised the franchise, if not in 
the election of these very constables, of others, and they therefore not only 
considered it to be their duty to support the constable’s authority, but 
actually felt a strong inclination to do so. Because they know that the 
authority he exercised was only delegated to him by themselves, and that 
in resisting him, they would resist their own sovereignty. Even in large 
towns in the western country, the constable has no men under his com- 
mand, but always finds most powerful allies in the citizens themselves, 


whenever a lawless scoundrel or a culprit is to be captured."—pp. 241— 
247. 


Mr. Ferral next paid a visit to Virginia and Pensylvania, both 
of which states, as all the world knows, are in a high state of 
improvement. We were much amused by the author’s report of a 
political conversation, which took place in a tavern at Mount Pleas- 
ant; we apprehend that the Americans had all the good sense of 
the question upon their side. 


‘I crossed the Monongahela at William’s Port, and the Youghaghany 
at Robstown, and so on through Mount Pleasant, to the first ridge of 
mountains called “the Chesnut ridge.” I determined on crossing the 
mountains on foot ; and after having made arrangements to that effect, I 
commenced sauntering along the road. Near Mount Pleasant, I stopped 
to dine at the house of a Dutchman by descent. After dinner, the party 
adjourned, as is customary, to the bar-room, when divers political and 
polemical topics were canvassed with the usual national warmth. An 
account of his late Majesty's death was inserted in a Philadelphia paper, 
and happened to be noticed by one of the politicians present, when the 
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landlord asked me how we elected our king in England, I replied, that 
he was not elected, but that he became king by birthright, &c. A Ken- 
tuckian observed, placing his leg on the back of the next chair, “That's 
a kind of unnatural.” An Indiaman said, “ I don’t believe in that system 
myself.” A third, “ Do you mean to tell me, that because the last king 
was a smart man, and knew his duty, that his son, or his brother, should 
be a smart man, and fit for the situation?” I explained that we had a 
premier, ministers, &c.; when the last gentleman replied, ‘* Then you 
pay half-a-dozen of men to do one man’s business. Yes, yes, that may 
do for Englishmen very well ; but I guess it would not go down here— 
no, no, Americans are a little more enlightened than to stand that kind of 
wiggery.” During this conversation, a person had stepped into the room, 
and had taken his seat in silence. I was about to reply to the last obser- 
vations of my antagonist, when this gentleman opened out with, “ Yes! 
that may do for Englishmen very well.” He was an Englishman, I 
knew at once by his accent, and I verily believe the identical radical who 
set the village of Bracebridge by the ears, and pitched the villagers to the 
devil, on seeing them grin througha horse collar, when they should have 
been calculating the interest of the national debt, or conning over the list 
of sinecure placemen. He held in his hands, instead of “ Cobbett’s 
Register,” the “Greenville Republican.” He had substituted for his 
_ Short sleeved coat, “a roundabout.” He seemed to have put on flesh, 

and looked somewhat more contented. ‘“ Yes, yes,” he says, “ that 
may do for Englishmen very well, but it won't do here. Here we 
make our own laws, and we keep them, too. It may do for Englishmen 
very well, to have the liberty of paying taxes for the support 
of the nobility. To have the liberty of being incarcerated in a 
gaol, for shooting the wild animals of the country. ‘To have the liberty 
of being seized by a pressgang—torn away from their wives and their 
families, and flogged at the discretion of my Lord Tom, Dick, or Harry's 
bastard.” At this, the Kentuckian gnashed his teeth, and instinctively 
grasped his hunting knife; an old Indian doctor, who was squatting in 
one corner of the room, said, slowly and emphatically, as his eyes glared, 
his nostrils dilated, and his lip curled with contempt :— 

“The Englishman is a dog,’—while a Georgian slave who stood 
behind his master’s chair, grinned, and chuckled with delight, as he said, 
“ Poor Englishman, him meaner den than black niggar.” “'To have,” 
continued the Englishman, “ the liberty of being transported for seven 
years for being caught learning the use of the sword or the musket. To 
have the tenth lamb, and the tenth sheaf seized, or the blanket torn from 
off his bed, to pay a bloated—a plethoric bishop or parson. To be kicked 
and cuffed about by a parcel of Bourbon gendarmerie.—Liberty !—why, 
hell sweat -” Here I slipped out at the side door, into the water 
melon patch. As I receded, I heard the whole party burst out into an 
obstreperous fit of laughter. A few broken sentences reached my ear, 
such as “ hacked out,” ‘“ damned aristocratic.” I returned in about half 
an hour to pay my bill, when I could observe one or two of these doughty 
politicians who remained, leering at me most significantly. However, I 
—“ smiled, and said nothing.’ "—pp. 295—299. 


This conversation forms a very suitable introduction to the 
author’s observations upon the state of the working classes at New 
York. 
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‘ When I was at New York about fifteen months before, I was informed 
that the working classes were. being organised into regular bodies, similar 
to the “union of trades,” in England, for the purpose of retaining all poli- 
tical power in their own hands, This organization has taken place at the 
suggestion of Frances Wright, of whom I shall again have occcasion to 
speak presently, and has succeeded to an astonishing extent. There are 
three or four different bodies of the ‘‘ workies,” as they call themselves 
familiarly, which vary somewhat from each other in their principles, and 
go different lengths in their attacks on the present institutions of society. 
There are those of them called “ agrarians,” who contend that there should 
be a law passed to prohibit individuals holding beyond a certain quantity of 
ground; and that at given intervals of time there should be an equal divi- 
sion of property throughout the land. This is the most ultra, and least 
numerous class, the absurdity of whose doctrines must ultimately destroy 
them as a body. Various handbills and placards may be seen posted about 
the city, calling meetings of these unions. Some of these handbillsare of 
a most extraordinary character indeed. I shall here insert a copy of one 
which I took from a wall, and have now in my possession. It may gerve 
to illustrate the character of these clubs. 


*«* The Cause of the Poor. 
‘«'The mechanics and other working men of the city of New York, and 
of these, such and such only as live by their own useful industry, who wish 
to retain all political power in their own hands,— 


*« Who are in favour of ‘« And who are opposed to 


‘« A just compensation for labour ; 

‘* Abolishing imprisonment for 
debt ; 

‘« An efficient lien law; 

‘* A general system of education; 
including food, clothing, and instruc- 
tion, equal for all, at the public ex- 
pense, without separation of children 
from parents ; 

‘« Exemption from sale by exe- 
cution of mechanics’ tools and im- 
plements sufficiently extensive to 
enable them to carry on business ; 


‘« Banks and bankers ; 
«« Auctions and auctioneers ; 


* Monopolies and 

‘ “ Monopolists of every descrip- 
tion ; 

‘ « Brokers, 

« « Lawyers, and 

‘** Rich men, for office, and to all 
those, either rich or poor, who fa- 
vour them ; 

‘« Exemption of property from 
taxation ;— 


‘“ Are invited to assemble at the Wooster-street Military Hall, on 


a ee - tage -- 
EN AEP ET: IT 


Thursday evening next, 16th Sept., at eight o'clock, to select by ballot, 
from among the persons proposed on the 6th instant, candidates for 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Senator, and a new Committee of Fifty,’ 
and to propose candidates. for Register, for Members of Congress, and for 
Assembly. By order of the Committee of Fifty, 

©“ Jonn R. Soper, Chairman. 

«« Joun Turuitt1, Secretary.” —pp. 328, 329. 

It is a very great pity that Miss Fanny Wright did not become 
the lawful wife of Mr Owen, as on two points, at least, they might 
have been supposed capable of being in complete harmony—that 
of enthusiasm in the cause of universal equality, and of hatred to 
every form of religion. It seems to be the doctrine of both, ‘that 
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mankind have nothing whatever to do with any but this tangible 
world; that the sole and only legitimate pursuit of man, is terres- 
trial happiness; that looking forward to an ideal state of existence, 
diverts his attention from the pleasures of this life, destroys all 
real sympathy towards his fellow creatures, and renders him cal- 
lous to their sufferings.” When Miss Wright first began to lecture, 
it was very sage | imagined that she would meet with no sup- 
port whatever. When our author first went to New York, he 
found her the idol of the place, and the large room in which she 
lectured, was filled to excess. The English reader will be sur- 
prised to hear of the lady’s success in procuring converts to the 
ranks of atheism. The following passage is extracted from the 
New York Enquirer. 


«« The parting address of Miss Wright at the Bowery theatre, on Wed- 
nesday evening, was a singular melange of politics and impiety, eloquence 
and irreligion—bold invective, and electioneering slang. The theatre was 
very much crowded, probably three thousand persons being present ; and 
what was the most surprising circumstance of the whole, is the fact, that 
about one half of the audience were females—respectable females. 

‘« When Fanny first made her appearance in this city as a lecturer on 
the new order of things, she was very little visited by respectable females, 
At her first lecture in the Park theatre, about half a dozen appeared, but 
these soon left the house. From that period till the present, we had not 
heard her speak in public ; but her doctrines, and opinions, and philosophy, 
appear to have made much greater progress in the city than we ever 
dreamt of. Her fervid eloquence—her fine action—her soprano-toned 
voice—her bold and daring attacks upon all the present systems of society 
—and particularly upon priests, politicians, bankers, and aristocrats, as 
she calls them—have raised a party around her of considerable magnitude, 
and of much fervour and enthusiasm.” 

* * * * - 

‘ « The present state of things in this city is, to say the least of it, very 
singular. A bold and eloquent woman lays siege to the very foundations of 
society—inflames and excites the public mind—declaims with vehemence 
against every thing religious and orderly, and directs the whole of her 
movements to accomplish the election of a ticket next fall, under the title 
of the ‘ working man’s ticket.’"* She avows that her object is a thorough 
and radical reform and change in every relation of life—even the dearest 
and most sacred. Father, mother, husband, wife, son and daughter, in 
all their delicate and endearing relationships, are to be swept away equally 
with clergyman, churches, banks, parties, and benevolent societies. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of respectable families, by frequenting her lectures, 
give countenance and currency to these startling principles and doctrines. 
Nearly the whole newspaper press of the city maintain a death-like silence, 
while the great Red Harlot of infidelity is madly and triumphantly stalking 
over the city, under the mantle of ‘ working men,’ and making rapid pro- 
gress in her work of ruin. If a solitary newspaper raise a word in favour 








* «« The ‘ Education ticket,’ that of the ‘ workies,’ carried every thing 
before it in New York and the adjoining states, at the election of members 
of congress. 
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of public virtue and private morals, in defence of the rights, liberties, and 
property of the community, it Is denounced with open bitterness by some 
and secretly stabbed at by them who wish to pass for good citizens. Miss 
Wright says she leaves the city soon. This is a mere ruse to call her 
followers around her. The effect of her lectures is already boasted of by 
her followers. * Two years ago,’ say map ‘twenty persons could scarcely 


be found in New York who would open y avow infidelity—now we have 
twenty thousand. Is not that something ?” 


«« We say it is something—something that will make the whole city 
think.” ’"—pp. 330—333. 

The author concludes with informing his readers, that he 
observed two eminently remarkable things in America : the one is, 
that every American, from the highest to the lowest, thinks the 
republican form of government the best ; and the other, that the 
seditious and rebellious of all countries become there the most 
peaceable and contented citizens. The reason is obvious in both 
cases. The ee form of government, wherever it can be 
carried into effect, gives every man in the state a direct interest in 
the welfare and peace of the whole community. He has no abuses 
to complain of, br in America, at least, he has no pensioners to pay, 
no ridiculous pageantry to mppet, no established church to main- 
tain, no oppressive public debt to answer for, no standing army to 
fear and to uphold, no system, in fact, to prop up, of an artificial and 
superfluous nature. The rebel subject ofa monarchy when he flies 
to America, finds realised there all the freedom that his imagina- 
tion could have pictured out, and even if he loved conspiraces for 
their own sake, he could find no matter to work upon in a country 
where there is no public grievance to be removed; or if there be 
any grievance of the kind, there is none so great that it may not 


be remedied by the people themselves, either through the medium 
of the elections, or through that of a convention. 





Ant. V.—Irish Minstrelsy ; or Bardic Remains of ‘Ireland ; with 
English Poetical Translations. Collected and Edited, with Notes 


and Illustrations, by James Hardiman, M.R.I.A. In two volumes, 8vo. 
London: Robins. 1832. 


It is now, we should suppose, very generally admitted, that so far 
back as any record exists, Ireland had made considerable progress 
both in poetry and music. Much of its ancient music has been 
preserved, oem 4 will be for ever admired : its poetry has not been so 
fortunate ; the greater part of it has pertsod, und what remains is 
not, it must be confessed, of a character entitling it to immortality. 
The editor of these volumes is indeed of a different opinion. If we 
are to yield our faith implicitly to his opinion, there were numerous 
bards in Ireland before the commencement of the twelfth century, 
who rivalled the most celebrated poets of Greece and Rome. He 


gives us their names, with enthusiastic commentaries upon their 
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respective merits, and thus winds up his eulogy upon them all: 
‘ They are not imaginary personages, like many, called into fabulous 
existence by the zeal of some neighbouring nations, In asserting 
claims to early civilization and literature, but men long celebrated 
in the annals of their country.’ It is rather unfortunate that Irish 
celebrity is of a remarkably confined nature: according to this 
writer, a bard may have been deified in that country, whose glory 
was never known beyond the limits of his own native village. For 
who, we ask, has ever heard of Bishop Feich, ‘ whose poem, first 
published by the learned Colgan, is in the hands of every Irish 
scholar?’ Who, even among men well versed in antiquarian lore, 
has ever envied the renown of Amergin, Cinfaela, Adamnan, and 
Angus? ‘These are but a few of the “ celebrated ” bards of ancient 
Ireland. Mr. Hardiman reckons some twenty others, who flourished 
before the invasion of Henry the Second. ‘ They do not profess,’ 
he observes, with a contemptuous air, any ‘ of the wild, barbarous 
fervour of the Scandinavian Scalds ; nor yet the effeminate softness 
of the professors of the ‘ gay science,” the troubadours and lady- 
bards of the period to which we are nowarrived.’ We own that we 
very much wish they had exhibited a little of the ‘ barbarous fer- 
vour’ of the Scandinavian Scalds, or even a portion of the tenderness 
which marks the poetry of the troubadours. If they had, we fancy 
that we should have known more about them than we do at this 
moment, or probably ever shall. ‘ The simplicity of expression, and 
dignity of thought, which characterise the Greek and Roman writers 
of the purest period, pervade the productions of our bards: and at 
the present day, they are particularly valuable for the important aids 
which they furnish, towards elucidating the ancient state of this 
early peopled and interesting island.” We wish most cordially that 
we could confirm these assertions. Such researches as we have 
made, have not enabled us to discover the classic dignity of thought 
above alluded to, and we have never yet met with a single impor- 
tant fact of ancient Irish history, which has received elucidation 
from the early bards of that country. 

Let it not be supposed that we are animated by any anti-Irish 
spirit in making this avowal. We are sincerely attached to that 
country, and admire the genius by which many of her children 
have been, and continue to be, distinguished. But we are not, there- 
fore, prepared to coincide with every over-zealous antiquary, who 
seeks to exalt the literary character of Ireland beyond its due eleva- 
tion. It is a most effectual mode of exposing her real pretensions 
to ridicule, to attempt the establishment of an ancient catalogue of 
oo deserving of celebrity, whose names have never penetrated 
ee the province, or perkaps the village, in which they were 

orn, 

In more modern ages, however, it would be unjust to deny, that 
several poets entitled to be considered as highly distinguished, have 
arisen in Ireland. During the reign of Elizabeth, the oppressions 
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which were exercised in that country by her officers, drew forth 
many an indignant verse, couched in the most energetic language. 
During the last two centuries, from thirty to fifty poets, all of whom 
wrote in their native dialect, are mentioned as deserving of admi- 
ration. Speaking generally of these minstrels, we are afraid that 
the venerable Charles O’Connor, in his dissertation, too truly cha- 
racterised them, when he said,—*‘ The art of poetry declined as the 
nation itself declined ; but still some eminent poets appeared, from 
time to time, but diverted in most instances from the ancient moral 
and political uses, to the barren subjects of personal panegyric.” 
Thisis the fact. Of the numerous compositions that have reached 
our day, by far the greater number were written in praise of par- 
ticular individuals—a species of tribute that seldom possesses any 
value, except for those, or the immediate connexion of the persons, 
to whom it is offered. When we add to this, that much even of the 
boasted beauty of Irish poetry depends upon what Horace calls, a cer- 
tain curiosa felicitas of expression, and that appertaining to a lan- 
guage no longer in common use, we may easily comprehend why 
the Irishmen who understand that language are enthusiastic in 
theiradmiration of productions, with respect to which all the rest 
of mankind feel the most perfect indifference. 

There are, however, several of these poems that well deserve the 
attention which they have received from Mr. Hardiman. He has 
preserved them in the native tongue, in which they are beautifully 
printed in the present volumes; and he has been enabled, by the 
late Mr. Thomas Furlong, (whose talents were too soon snatched 
away from his native country,) by Mr. H. G. Curran, the Rev. 
W.H. Drummond, Mr. J. D’Alton, (well known as a distinguished 
Irish a and Mr. E. Lawson, to accompany them with 
poetical translations of great merit. The most distinguished of 
the bards, whose compositions are here printed and translated, was 
Carolan, whose name is perhaps the only one that is well known 
at this side of the channel. He was born about the year 1670, in 
the county of Meath, of a very good family, which was reduced to 
poverty by the troubles of the seventeenth century. His poetical 
and musical genius obtained a ready admission y be him wherever 
he chose to go, and he was received in some of the best houses in 
Ireland, rather as a welcome visiter than an itinerant bard. He 
became blind in his eighteenth year, from the effects of the small 
pox, and then, for the first time, learned the harp. Such was his 
proficiency upon that instrument, in his twenty-second year, that 
he determined to adopt the musical profession, and having been 
supplied by a friend with a horse and an attendant, he began his 
avocation by visiting the houses of the gentry; having received 
the most generous encouragement, he soon added to his musical 
fame a reputation for poetry, and in the course of his career he 
composed an immense number of songs, which were celebrated all 
over Ireland. ‘Too many of them are, however, mere panegyrics, 
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which are no longer of any interest. His fame as a poet rests 
chiefly on his amatory verses ; as a composer of music, he had no 
rival in Ireland. He is said to have produced altogether about two 
hundred musical pieces, to almost all of which he adapted verses 
of his own. Several of these pieces, and about one half of the 
verses, have been irrecoverably lost. 

The end of Carolan, the honours paid to him after his decease, 
and the impotent vengeance taken by an atrocious Orangeman 
against his remains, are tov characteristic of the country and the 
times to be omitted. Having spent most of his days in the pro- 
vince of Connaught, and chiefly at Alderford, the residence of his 
great patrons, the M‘Dermott family, his health began to decline 
about the year 1737, when he wasin his sixty-seventh year. But he 
was, from the commencement of his wandering life, a zealous friend 
of the whiskey bottle, which at length undermined his constitution. 
Feeling that his end was drawing near, he proceeded towards Al- 
derford, from near Balinamore, where he had been staying, accom- 
panied by several gentlemen, and a concourse of the country people, 
by whom his name was held in the highest veneration. Immedi- 
ately after arriving at Alderford, he took his harp, and expended 
all his remaining energies in playing his well known “ Farewell to 
Music,” in a strain of tenderness that deeply affected everybody 
who heard him. Nature was exhausted by the effort, and he was 
removed to his bed, where he lay for some days, occasionally 
rousing his spirit by an appeal to the bottle. ‘ A few hours before 
his death,’ says Mr. Hardiman, ‘while in the act of stretching 
forth his hand for the cup, as he humorously said, to give it his 
farewell kiss, he rolled out of bed on the floor. His female 
attendant having replaced him in bed, he observed to her with a 
smile:—‘‘ Maudy, I have often heard of a person falling when going 
to the field, but never knew one to fall while lying, but myself.” 
Upon his death, no fewer than sixty clergyman of all denomina- 
tions attended to pay the last mark of respect to the bard; they 
occupied all the houses in the neighbourhood, and the people 
erected tents in the fields round Alderford House.’ The harp was 
heard in every direction. The wake lasted four days. On each 
side of the hall was placed a keg of whiskey, which was replenished 
as often as emptied. Old Mrs. M‘Dermott herself joined the 
female mourners who attended, to weep, as she expressed herself, 
“over her poor gentleman, the head of allthe Irish music.” On the 
fifth day, his remains were brought forth, and the funeral was one 
of the greatest that for many years had taken place in Connaught. 
His grave was opened in 1750, for the purpose of receiving the 
remains of an Irish clergyman, who had expressed a singular wish 
to be buried with the bard, upon which occasion his scull was taken 
up, and placed in a niche over the grave, where it remained an 
object of veneration, until the year 1796, when a northern Orange- 
man came to the church, and desired to see it. Upon being shown 
to him, he took his opportunity of discharging a loaded pistol.at it, 
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by which it was shattered to pieces! We suppose that there is not 
upon record a more infamous display of party feeling than this. A 
musical commemoration of Carolan was, with the peculiar enthu- 
siasm of Irishmen, held twice in the same week, in 1809; but it 
has never since been repeated ! 

Mary Maguire, to whom the following stanzas, translated from 
Carolan, by Mr. Furlong, are addressed, was afterwards the 
loved wife of the bard. She was a Jady of good family, and though 
rather proud and extravagant, he was tenderly attached to her. 


‘Oh! that my love and I, 
From life’s crowded haunts could fl 

To some deep shady vale by the mountain, 
Where no sound might make its way, 
Save the thrush’s lively lay, 

And the murmur of the clear flowing fountain ; 
Where no stranger should intrude 
On our hallow’d solitude, 

Where no kinsman’s cold glance could annoy us ; 
Where peace and joy might shed 
Blended blessings o’er our bed, 

And love! love! alone still employ us. 

‘ Still sweet maiden may I see 
That I vainly talk of thee, 

In vain in lost love I lie pining ; 
I may worship from afar 
The beauty-beaming star, 

That o’er my dull pathway keeps shining; 
But in sorrow and in pain, 

Fond hope will remain, 

For rarely from hope can we sever, 
Unchanged in good or ill, 

One dear dream is cherished still, 

Oh! my Mary! I must love thee for ever. 


‘ How fair appears the maid, 
In her loveliness arrayed, 
As she moves forth at dawn’s dewy hour, 
Her ringlets richly flowing, 
And her cheeks all gaily glowing, 
Like the rose in her own blooming bower ; 
Oh! lonely be his life, 
May his dwelling want a wife, 
And his nights be long, cheerless, and dreary, 
Who cold or calm could be, 
With a winning one like thee, 
Or for wealth could forsake thee, my Mary.’—pp.9- 11. 


Carolan, however, had another mistress, named Bridget Cruise, 
to whom he addressed an ode, said to be his chef d’euvre, though 
in the translation it appears rather a mediocre affair. There is an 
odd song here, entitled ‘ Whiskey is the potion that can cure every 
ill” and running thus— 
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‘ If drowsy or if dull, 
At the bottle take a pull,’ 


with which (though it is doubtful whether the song pen | belongs to 
Carolan) an amusing tradition is connected. The bard is said, in 
one of his excursions, to have visited an old friend, whom he found 
confined to his bed, under the pressure of most melancholy feelings, 
and to have played and paw | to him the music and words of this 
song. The effect is said to have been miraculous ; the invalid was 
instantaneously restored to health, his melancholy was completel 
dispelled, the man got up, joined the festive board, and was “‘ sek 
no more.” The song ends thus :— 
‘ And the weak one who complains, 
Of his weary aches and pains, 
If the bottle well he drains, 
Shall be sick no more.’ 

Most of our readers have probably heard of that truly Irish song, 
“ The humours of Donnybrook fair.” It is supposed to have been 
suggested by the following song, entitled ‘Shane Glas,’ literally 
** Green Jack,” which has been attributed, though upon no certain 


grounds, to Carolan. 


‘ Have you gaz’d at Shane Glas as he went to the fair, 
How lively his step, and how careless his air, 
With his breast full of favours from many a lass ; 
Oh! there’s nota sweet girl that appears on the green, 
But simpers and blushes whereever he’s seen : 
They cry he’s the boy, our darling and joy, 
Still ready to sport, or to court, or to toy. 
Then maids of the mountain there’s for you, Shane Glas. 
‘ Without verses, no poet can boast of the name ; 
Without music, no harper the title can claim— 
No lover, thro’ life without quarrels can pass ; 
The gallant whose head is not smash’d for the fair, 
Is a boaster unworthy their favours to share : 
Then Shane is the lad, that his bruises has had, 
For the giris and drinking have made him half mad, 
Then maids of the mountain there’s for you, Shane Glas. 


‘ Have you chanc’d on your way handsome Sally to meet, 

With her gown snowy white, and her nice little feet, 

When she’s bound to the fair or returning from mass ; 
With her smile so bewitching, her glances so bright, 
And her bosom so temptingly fair to the sight : 
Oh! might I but find, the sweet girl to my mind, 
In yonder green holly-wood gently reclined, 

What joy would it bring to the heart of Shane Glas.’ 

—pp. 79—81. 


To this song we must add, as a suitable companion, a bacchana- 
lian composition, in which the reader will find an admirable de- 
scription of an Irish feast. It is supposed to have been written in 
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the seventeenth century, by John O’Neachtan, who wrote several 
songs in his native language. This spirited and hospitable address 
must be imagined to be delivered by the chairman of a convivial 









i meeting. It is entitled Maggy Laidir, a name popularly under- 
nd stood to mean old Ireland. 

z8, ‘ Here’s first the toast, the pride and boast, 

nis Our darling Maggy Laidir ; 

as Let old and young, with ready tongue, 





And open heart applaud her, 
Again prepare—here’s to the fair, 
Whose smiles with joy have crown’d us; 
Then drain the bowl for each gay soul, 
That’s drinking here around us. 


‘ Come friends, don’t fail to toast O’ Neill, 

Whose race our rights defended ; 

Maguire the true, O’Donnell too, 
From eastern sires descended ; 

Up! up again—the tribe of Maine, 
In danger never failed us ; 

With Leinster’s spear for ever near, 
When foemen have assailed us. 


‘The madder fill with right good will, 

There’s sure no joy like drinking ; 

Our bishop’s name this draught must claim, 
Come, let us have no shrinking ; 

His name is dear—and with him here, 
We'll join old Father Peter ; 

And as he steers thro’ life’s long years, 
May life to him seem sweeter. 


‘ Come, mark the call, and drink to all 

Old Ireland’s tribes so glorious, 

Who still have stood in fields of blood, 
Unbroken and victorious : 

Long as of old, may Connaught hold 
Her host of peerless beauty ; 

And Leinster show, to friend and foe, 
Her sons all prompt for duty. 


‘ A curse for those who dare oppose 
Our country’s claim for freedom ; 
May none appear the knaves to hear, 
Or none who hear ’em heed ’em ; 
May famine fall upon them all, 
May pests and plagues confound them, 
And heartfelt care, and black despair, 
Till life’s last hour surround them. 


‘ May lasting joys attend the boys 
Who love the land that bore us ; 
Still may they share such friendly fare 
As this that spreads before us. 
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May social cheer, like what we’ve here, 
For ever stand to greet them; 
And hearts as sound as those around, 
Be ready still to meet them. 
‘ Come, raise the voice! rejoice, rejoice, 
Fast, fast, the dawn’s advancing ; 
My eyes grow dim, but every limb 
Seems quite agog for dancing : 
Sweet girls begin, tis shame and sin 
To see the time we’re losing ; 
Come lads, be gay, trip, trip away, 
While those who sit keep boozing. 
‘Where's Thady Oge? up, Dan, you rogue, 
Why stand you shilly shally ; 
There’s Mora near, and Una’s here, 
And yonder’s sporting Sally : 
Now frisk it round—aye, there’s the sound 
Our sires were fond of hearing : 
The harp rings clear—hear, gossip, hear ! 
O sure such notes are cheering. 
‘ Your health, my friend! till life shall end, 
May no bad chance betide us ; 
Oh! may we still, our grief to kill, 
Have drink like this beside us. 
A fig for care! but who’s that there 
That’s of a quarrel thinking ? 
Put out the clown, or knock him down, 
We're here for fun and drinking. 
‘ Tie up his tongue—am I not sprung 
From chiefs that all must honour ; 
The princely Gael, the great O’Neill, 
O’ Kelly and O’Connor ; 
O’Brien the strong, Maguire whose song 
Has won the praise of nations ; 
O’More the tough, and big Branduff, 
These are my blood relations! !!’—pp. 155—163. 


We have here a number of other favourite compositions of a sen” 
timental kind, belonging to different ages, and in many instances 
to bards whose names have not been preserved, at least not in con- 
nection with their productions. It is of these songs that the col- 
lector has most reason to be proud. He contends, and we think he 
is justifiable in doing so to a certain extent, that they frequently 
resemble the compositions of the East in grace, softness, and refine- 
ment of metaphor and expression. It is conceived that there is a 
strong resemblance between the language of Arabia and that of 
Ireland, a circumstance which, if true, would afford a plausible 
ground for believing, as the early annals of Erin relate, that the 
ancient Irish were of Eastern descent. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that Lord Byron, as wellas Mr. Moore, have recognised a strong 
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resemblance between the poetical oe of the Irish poets and 
orators, and those of Asia. The reader will perhaps be less inclined 
to entertain doubts upon this subject, after he has read the follow- 
ing > extracted from Mr. Hardiman's introduction to that 
portion of his work dedicated to sentimental song. ‘ Amidst all the 
misfortunes of Ireland,’ he remarks, ‘ and it has had its share, the 
iron hand of oppression through a long series of years, has never 
been able to erase from the land the more tender sympathies of the 
heart. The devotion and affection for the fair, which have ever cha- 
racterised our youth, are still fondly cherished by them with chival- 
rous enthusiasm. Sentiments of virtuous love were never more deli- 
cately or fervently expressed, than in the ancient relics of the pasto- 
ral muse of Ireland. ‘The language in which they are conveyed 
is chaste, elegant, and pure, and the imagery which they present is 
a faithful delineation of the most captivating features of natural 
scenery and rural beauty. The blossom, bloom, and fragrance of 
the flowery ornaments of the garden and field—the charming ver- 
dure of our island green—the murmur of the waterfall—the spark- 
ling of the dew—the plumage of the swan, and the mildness of the’ 
dove—the sweet notes of the cuckoo, the blackbird, and the 
thrush, and the liquid gold of the bee, perpetually occur, and con- 
tinue to heighten the rich descriptions of female beauty contained 
in these rural effusions.’ Here 1s a strain of Irish eloquence per- 
fectly oriental. 

The editor assures us, that only one of these sentimental songs 
has hitherto been printed, though the translations of a few have 
been current for some time in Ireland. he following composition, 
entitled Bridget Fergus, isa Mayo song, written in hononr of the 
most beautiful woman in Connaught, by two bards, MacNally and 
Fergus, the latter of whom added the third and fourth stanzas. 

‘ What chief of Erin’s isle with coldness could regard, 

When wandering o’er 
Our western shore, 

The flower of Rahard ! 
Her eyes so blue, 

Like glistening dew ; 

On summer rosebuds seen ; 
Her smiles so bright, 
Her heart so light, 

Her majesty of mien ! 

‘What wonder Erin’s sons should be spell bound in her gaze, 

For when I chance 
To catch her glance, 

I startle in amaze. 
A swanlike grace 
Her neck displays ; 

Her eye that witchery tells! 
Her budding breast, 
But half confest, 

Like living marble swells. 
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‘ Should sickness weigh your frame, or sorrow cloud your mirth, 

Once look upon 
This lovely one, 

This paradise on earth ; 
Her winning air, 
Her tender care, 

Will put e’en death to flight ; 

For though her eyes 
Beam witcheries, 

Her angel soul’s more bright. 


‘Her lips, more sweet than honey, a pouting freshness warms, 

While all must own 
That beauty’s throne 

Is centered in her charms ; 
Though thousands prove 
The force of love, 

Deep cherished in her sight, 
A morning star 
She shines afar, 

On all with equal light. 


‘ Since the birth-day of creation this sacred earth ne'er bore 

A heavenly mind 
So fairly shrined, 

As her’s whom I adore ; 
Just like the rose 
The blush that glows 

O’er all her kindling cheeks; 
The dewy thyme 
In all its prime, 

Seems breathing where she speaks. 

‘Oh! that my fair and I were in some lonely place, 

Whose woods and groves 
Might hide our loves, 

And none our wanderings trace : 
That bliss untold 
Beyond the gold 

Of nations, would I prize ; 
For ever there, 
Her love to share, 

And triumph in her eyes !’"—pp. 205—207. 

The Irish have more than one popular song, to which they give 
the favourite name, Eileen a Roon, literaly meaning, “ Ellen, the 
secret treasure of my heart.” The melody of this song is exquisitely 
beautiful, indeed so much so, that Handel is said to have Seton 
that he would rather have been the author of that air, than of his 
best musical compositions. We have never seen the tables more 
adroitly turned upon an adversary than in a note appended to this 
song, where the editor contends against Burns for the Hibernian 
origin of Eileen a Roon. Burns said that it was in fact the Scotch 
tune of Robin Adair. ‘ Admitted,’ says Mr. Hardiman, ‘but 
don’t you know,’ he asks, ‘ that Robin Adair was an Irishman ?— 
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and then, with true Irish enthusiasm, he gives Robin’s pedigree ! 
and proves, moreover, that he was a member of the Irish parliament. 
The truth we take to be, that the wandering minstrels of the two 
countries have made more than one melody common to both. The 
song of Eileen a Roon, which we subjoin, is not the original one, 
which is infinitely more simple ; but we give it as a more elaborate 
performance. 























‘ Blind to all else but thee, 
Eileen a Roon ! 
My eyes only ache to see 
Eileen a Roon! 
My ears banquet on thy praise, 
Pride and pleasure of my days! 
Source of all my happiness ! 
Eileen a Roon ! 
My dove of all the grove thou art, 
Without thee sickness wastes my heart ; 
Who can alone the cure impart ? 
Eileen a Roon 
‘ Break not for king or throne, 
Eileen a Roon | 
The vows that made thee mine alone; 
Eileen a Roon ! 


















































Venus of my ev'ry vow, 

Brightest star on heaven’s brow ! 

My Helen—without stain art thou, 
Eileen a Roon ! 

My rose—my lily—both confest, 

My treasure—all I wish possest ; 

The hearted secret of my breast, 
Eileen a Roon ! 


‘ With thee o’er seas I'd sport my way, 
Eileen a Roon! 
Never—never from thee stray, 
Eileen a Roon ! 
I'd wander o’er thy honied lip, 
With love tales charm thee on the deep, 
Then lull thee on my breast to sleep, 
Eileen a Roon ! 
To vallies green I'd stray with thee, 
By murmuring rill and whispering tree, 
The birds will our wild minstrels be, 
Eileen a Roon ! 


‘ With more than human passion warms, 
Eileen a Roon! 
I'd fold thee in these raptured arms, 
Eileen a Roon! 
Press thee—kiss thy bosom’s snow, 
Round thee all my ha aa throw ; 
Joys that only lovers know, 
Eileen a Roon! 
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Heaven beams in all thine eye, 
Spotless star of modesty! _ 
Ere I deceive thee—may I die, 
Eileen a Roon!’ 
—pp. 211—215. 


Molly Astore is another “ heavenly air,” as Burns calls it, which, 
to the credit of his taste, he endeavoured to appropriate to his own 
country. General Vallancy, an Englishman, was so enamoured 
of this melody, that he traced the name to Pagan times. He says, 
upon the authority of Diodorus Siculus, that “ Bell, or Baal, was 
the Jupiter of the east, whose wife was Astarte ; and that these 
were the Irish Beal and Astore-th, the latter pronounced Astore.” 
Without going so far back for a derivation, it seems to be admitted 
on all hands to have been the production of the purest era of Irish 
song. The late George Ogle, member for Wexford, adapted to it 
the very pleasing song, ‘‘ As down by Banna’s banks [ strayed,” 
and Sheridan, the song beginning, ‘‘ Had I a heart for falsehood 
framed.” Moore’s song, ‘‘ The harp that once in Tara’s halls,” is 
also well known as an adaptation to this enchanting melody. 
We give the translation of the original Irish stanzas. 


‘Oh! Mary, dear! bright, peerless flower, 

Pride of the plains of Nair, 

Behold me droop through each dull hour, 
In soul-consuming care. 

In friends—in wine—where joy was found, 
No joy | now can see ; 

But still while pleasure reigns around, 
I sigh—and think of thee. 


‘ The cuckoo’s notes I love to hear, 

When summer warms the skies, 

When fresh the banks and brakes appear, 
And flowers around us rise : 

That blithe bird sings her song so clear, 
And she sings where the sun beams shine. 

Her voice is sweet-—but Mary, dear, 
Not half so sweet as thine. 


‘ From town to town I've idly strayed, 

I've wander’d many a mile, 

I've met with many a blooming maid, 
And own’d her charms the while : 

I've gaz’d on some that then seem’d fair, 
But when thy looks I see, 

I find there’s none that can compare, 
My Mary, dear, with thee !’—pp. 243—245. 


There are some verses scattered in the notes, little gems, by the 
way, from which it would appear that the old Irish bards were 
well acquainted with the Greek poets, especially Anacreon. The 


reader will be pleased with two specimens of these compositions. 
The first is obviously Anacreontic. 
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‘ See the ripe fruit—oh! were I such, 
That mellow hangs from yonder spray, 
To win your eyes, to woo your touch, 
And on your lips to melt away ! 


‘ Were I a rose, in some fair bower, 
Ry thee selected from the rest, 
To triumph in thy choice an hour, 
And die—upon thy snowy breast.’—pp. 344, 345. 


The second is addressed to Blanaid, a celebrated Irish beauty of 
antiquity, whose interesting history and tragical end may be seen 
in Keating. 

‘ Adown her back in curls are roll'd 
Her yellow hair, like beams of gold, 
Her downy hands, her full blue eyes, 
Her teeth like fine-set ivory— 
Such is my lovely maid. 
‘ Like kindling flame her blushing cheek, 
Swan-like her majesty of neck, 
Her bosom white as earthless snow, 
Are few of all the charms that glow 
In my beloved Blanaid.’—p, 345. 


The Jacobite relics of Ireland, though not quite so numerous as 
those of Scotland, afford evidence of the strong attachment which 
bound the Irish to the fortunes of the house of Stuart, even after its 
star had descended for ever. They relate chiefly to James the 
Second and his descendants. The exiled king fled to Ireland, 
where he was received with the greatest enthusiasm ; the Irish 
fought gallantly under him, but his name has passed into a proverb 
for a coward, since the day of his ignominious flight. Hence the 
insurrections in Scotland of 1715 and 1745, excited no sympathetic 
feeling in Ireland. But even then, and for a long period after, the 
bards of that country were fond of composing songs in honour of 
the exiled race; not so much, perhaps, from any sincere feeling of 
loyalty towards the Stuarts, as from a desire to express indirectly 
their hatred of the house of Hanover, by praising, and praying for 
the return of the fallen dynasty. ‘These ‘“ heart home lays” of 
their venerated bards,’ says Mr. Hardiman, ‘ the people treasured 
up in their memories; and, as it was treason to sing them openly, 
they were chaunted at private meetings, or by cottage fire-sides 
throughout the land, with feelings little short of religious entiusi- 
asm. By these means, the embers of discontent were fanned and 
kept alive, until they burst forth in those terrible conflagrations, 
which afterwards entailed so much misery on the country.’ They 
are associated with some of the most charming melodies of Ireland. 

The following spirited song, ‘ The expected of Ireland,’ appears 
to have been translated by Mr. H. G. Curran. We need only 
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premise, that ‘ Ben Edar’ is the ancient name for the hill of Howth; 
that Sliev-na-mon and Knock Greny are the names of two cele- 
brated hills in Tipperary and Limerick; that Donald was an 
understood name for the exiled prince, and that by Una and Sabia 
Ireland was signified. The line, ‘ The magical pillar where Garret 
lies sleeping,’ alludes to Garret Fitzgerald, the great Earl of Des- 
mond, who was killed in 1582. ‘ He is supposed by the country 

eople, even to this day, to be bound to an enchanted pillar in 

ough Gur, a lake nine miles south of Limerick. They report, 
that at the end of every seven years he may be seen riding on the 
lake, mounted on an enchanted charger ; and that when his horse’s 
shoes, which are made of silver, shall be worn out, he will return 
to life, and destroy the enemies of Ireland.’ 


‘I turn to the hills with the dawn as I awaken, 
And sickens my soul o’er its promise deferr'd, 
The wave with no heart's exultation is shaken, 
No cannon’s deep voice o’er Ben-Edar is heard. 
Oh, speed to sustain us! Oh, leave not the crown 
Of green Erin, the brow of her tyrant to press ! 
On her names of renown 
Her invaders look down, 
And the Gael’s aching heart sinks with shame and distress. 


‘ The hope of your coming o’er Erin has brightened, 
In wakefulness present—in vision displayed, 
Until in your promise her shackles seem lightened, 
And rent from her bosom the shroud that arrayed. 
Oh, gleam but your swords on the goats to advance ! 
Bid our Charles in the front his position to take, 
And at liberty’s glance 
A wide host from their trance 
Over bright Sliev-na-mon and Knock Greny will wake. 


‘ Oh, fly to our shores, and should weapons be wanted, 
Our hands in the blood of the despot we'll dye; 
They'll come from Kildare, and from Dingle, undaunted, 
For Connaught with Ulster in glory will vie : 
Every spot of the land burning spirits will send, 
And Oh, when regenerate they leap from the chain, 
What shield may defend 
Those who taught them to bend, 
When with Una her Donald’s united again. 


‘ The clan of O'Neill, with the sword ready gleaming, 
Will come with MacCarthy, the prince of the Gael ; 
And O’Sullivan’s banner from Bear-haven streaming, 
MacMahon, our strong one that never could fail, 
On MacMorogh of Leinster the scourge shall be laid, 
Blarney’s lord his disgrace with McAwliffe will share, 
When her ranks are arrayed, 
With the pole and the blade, 
Then shall Sabia rejoice and her tyrants despair. 
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‘ The magical pillar where Garret lies sleepig, 
Shall thrill to the war-cry—his spirit shall come ; 


The day-spring, whose radiance illumines our weeping, 
Will glare like a sun-stroke on them to consume ; 
In their darkness of soul they shall turn from the ray 
That arises, their dream of despondence to break, 
When the pageant display, 
And the banquet decay, 
Oh, swift be the bolt Erin’s vengance to wreak !’—vol. ii. pp. 37—41. 


Another eminently popular Jacobite song in Ireland, is that en- 
titled ‘Grana Weal,’ or, more correctly, ‘ ca Uile,’ alias Grace 
O’Maley, the daughter of Owen O’Maley of the Oules, an ancient 
Irish chieftain. This lady holds a distinguished place in the annals 
of Connaught, where the people even still relate many anecdotes of 
her undaunted courage, and of the exploits which a performed 
chiefly by sea. Her name has been frequently used by the Irish 
bards as a synonime for Ireland. The song here quoted was 
written in Irish by John MacDomnel, of O’Keefe’s country, near 
Charleville, in the county of Cork, a gentleman who combined the 
most profound erudition with all the graces of an elegant taste, 


and a fertile imagination. The version is from the pen of Mr. 
D’ Alton. 


‘O thou that art sprung from the flow’r of the land, 
Whose virtues endear and whose talents command ; 
When our foemen are banished, how then wilt thou feel, 
That the king of the right should espouse Grana Weal. 


‘ O’er the high hills of Erin what bonfires shall blaze, 
What libations be poured forth !—what festival days ! 
While minstrels and monks with one heart pulse of zeal, 
Sing and pray for the king and his own Grana Weal. 


‘The monarch of millions is riding the sea, 
His revenge cannot sleep, and his guards will not flee ; 
No cloud shall the pride of our nobles conceal, 
When the foes are dispersed that benight Grana Weal. 


‘ The mighty in thousands are pouring from Spain, 
The Scots—the true Scots shall come back again ; 
To far distant exile no more shall they steal, 

But waft the right king to his fond Grana Weal. 


‘ Raise your hearts and exult, my beloved, at my words, 
Your eyes to your king, and your hands to your swords ! 
The Highlands shall send forth the bonnetted Gael, 

To grace the glad nuptials of Grana Weal. 


‘ And Louis, and Charles, and the heaven-guided Pope, 
And the king of the Spaniards shall wr ens our hope ; 
One religion—one kindred—one soul shall they feel, 


For our heart-enthroned exile and Grana Weal. 


‘ With weeping, and wailing, and sorrow, and shame, 
And anguish of heart that no pity dare claim ; 
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The craven English churls shall all powerless kneel 
To the home-restored Stuart and Grana Weal. 


‘ Our halls will rejoice with friendship and cheer, 
And our hearts be as free from reproach—as from fear ; 
The hungry adventurer shall pine for the meal, 
He long lapped from the life stream of Grana Weal. 


‘ Ah! know’st thou the maiden all beauteous and fair, 
Whom her merciless foes have left plundered and bare? 
The force of my emblem too well canst thou feel, 

For that suffering lone one is our Grana Weal. 


‘ But our nobles shall bring back the true king again, 
And justice long slighted will come in his train ; 
The bullets shall fly—and the cannons shall peal, 


And our Charles victorious espouse Grana Weal.’— 
vol. ii. pp. 65—69, 


Besides the compositions of which we have already given speci- 
mens, Mr. Hardiman has comprised in this collection a considerable 
number of odes and elegies, We must content ourselves with one 
of these, an ‘ Ode to the Milesians.’ 


‘ God shield you, champions of the Gael, 
Never may your foes prevail ; 
Never were ye known to yield, 
Basely in the battle field. 

‘ Generous youths, in glittering arms, 
Rouse at glory’s shrill alarms ; 
Fight for your green native hills, 
And flowery banks of flowing rills. 


‘ Ireland, to avenge or save, 
Many a conflict you must brave ; 
And on rough crags in storms and snows, 
Snatch a short though sound repose. 


‘ Slow to wrest your father’s land 
From the foreign spoiler’s hand ; 
You forget its fields of flowers, 
Its stately palaces and towers. 


* Not for lack of heart or nerve, 
Bloated foreigners we serve; 
Would to heaven, united all, 
We resolved to stand or fall. 


‘ Oh, grief of heart! proscribed at home, 
Dispersed, our chiefs and princes roam 
Through gloomy glens and forests wild, 
Hunted like wolves—banditti styled. 


* While a rude remorseless horde, 
O’er our lovely vallies lord ; 
Their vengeful hosts, who round us close, 
Rob my long nights of sweet repose. 


‘ Nor till you prostrate them in gore, 
Can rapture thrill my bosom’s core ; 
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Empurpled squadrons bright in arms, 
Your perils rack me with alarms. 

‘ No less will glut their savage hate, 
Than root and branch to extirpate : 
God guide and guard you day and night, 
And chiefly in the dreadful fight. 

‘ Forth warriors, forth, with heaven to speed, 
Proud in your country’s cause to bleed ; 
They best may hope the victor’s wreath, 
Whose watch word’s ‘‘ liberty or death.” 

vol. ii. pp. 281—295. 

If we are to believe Mr. Hardiman, and there is no reason why 
we should not, there are still among the Irish, in their native lan- 
guage, the $ ores of several heroic poems, much in the style of 
those which Macpherson imitated and manufactured in the name 
of Ossian. An abbot of Boyle, Donogh O’Daly, composed in the 
thirteenth century several hymns of great merit, which are to this 
day frequently sung by the peasantry. Poems ofa historical nature 
are also extant in the native language, and indeed from the account 
which the editor gives of the mines of Hibernian poetry which still 
remain unexplored, it must be concluded that these volumes afford 
us but a very small portion of the treasures which the prolific 
genius of that country has left in the hands of the ‘ true sons ” of 
Ireland. We trust, therefore, that he will persevere in his labours, 
and that he will receive in every part of the united kingdom that 
liberal patronage, to which his volumes are so well entitled. 


Art. VI.—An Outline of the Smaller British Birds, intended for the 
Use of Ladies and Young Persons. By Robert Slaney, Esq. M. P. 
12mo. pp. 143. London: Longman, &c. 1832. 

Ir gives us great pleasure to see a gentleman of Mr. Slaney’s 

station in society, devoting his leisure hours to natural history. It 

is a proof of the widely increasing interest which is now taken by 

the educated classes in subjects of this description, that such a 

‘erage as the member for Shrewsbury should not only have given 
is mind to these researches, but have also communicated the 

results of his industry to the public. We trust that his example 

will be contagious, and that individuals in the higher walks of 
life who are endowed with intellectual qualifications, will not waste 
them in trashy fashionable novels, but employ them in literary or 
philosophical pursuits, of a more interesting and more useful 
nature. There are very few persons resident in the country parti- 
cularly, who may not have it in their power to contribute valuable 
facts to the fund of natural history, if they would only give them- 
selves the trouble of noting down the observations, which they can 
scarcely help constantly making upon the countless objects that 
are daily exposed to their view. 

Mr. Slaney’s little work is one evidently written out of the 
abundance of pleasure, which he felt in watching the habits of the 
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feathered tribes, those beautiful animators of our woods and fields, 
the minstrels of our hedges. It is a commonplace remark, but, 
nevertheless, a very true one, that ‘many persons, either from the 
want of the habit of observation, or from not having their attention 
early directed to the familiar objects around them, lose a variety of 
innocent pleasures which they might otherwise enjoy.’ Strange as 
it a | seem, there are few even among those who live all the year 
round in the country, who are able to distinguish between our 
native birds, and those which are mere visiters from distant climates. 
To the female sex especially, habits of accurate observation with 
reference to all subjects of natural history, would be eminently 
valuable. Nor are they at all difficult to be acquired. They 
really oyere no severe study, no hard names, no technical acquire- 
ments of any kind, nothing more than vigilant attention, which if 
once given fora season, would never afterwards relax ; so interest- 
ing—nay, so indispensable to their enjoyments would they find it, 
when rendered familiar by practice. 

Between the missel thrush, which is the largest British songster, 
and the golden-crested wren, there are about seventy birds, varying 
in size, form, habits, structure, and note, some of which are con- 
stantly with us, others are seen here only during a portion of the 
year. They may be popularly divided into three sets, winter 
visiters, summer visiters, and sojourners. The smaller winter 
visiters come to us in autumn, and leave us in spring. They 
migrate from the colder climates of the north, where in the sum- 
mer they build their nests and rear their young. But as the frost 
and snow during the autumn and winter lock up all their native 
sources of nourishment, they direct their flight to our milder skies, 
where they contrive to pick up an abundant subsistence. They 
are all hard-billed birds, and therefore fitted to feed on seeds, ber- 
ries, and fruits, which they find in our hedges: and they are 
chiefly gregarious, as if they found it necessary to band themselves 
together against the inclemency of the season. They come in 
thousands from the bleak mountains of Norway and Sweden, led 
by the fieldfare, a large and handsome thrush, whose chatter may 
frequently be heard very high in the air. He is generally accom- 
panied by the red-wing, who is scarcely to be distingraished from 
our common thrush, and they may be seen feeding together among 
the hawthorn trees and ivy bushes. Next come the starlings, many 
of whom breed here. They are fond of keeping company with 
the rooks ; they assemble in large flocks, and may be distinguished 
by their active, inquisitive habits. They roost upon the reeds, 
near the water side. The crossbill is a beautiful bird, who visits 
us only once in several years, and remains but for a short time. 
His plumage glistens with tints of red, copper-coloured, and green. 
They are commonly called “ German parrots,” and not improperly, 
as they hang by the claws, sometimes with the head downwards, 
and sometimes drawing themselves up by the beak. The snow- 
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87 
bunting, clad partially or wholly in its pure snow-white plumage, 
is occasionally seen in very severe winters in the company of iarks 
and other birds. Nothing short of a most inclement season will 
compel him to emigrate, as he is the only living creature that visits 
the pole. The mountain finch, whose mottl plumage of bright 
bay and black is singularly beautiful, often joins in society with 
one of our common sojourners, the chaffinch ; and though one half 
of the flock may be foreigners, and the other natives, they mingle 
and feed together without distinction. We must allow Mr. Slaney 
to introduce some of our summer visiters to the notice of the 
reader. 


‘They come to us in the spring, as the weather becomes warmer, the 
earth clothed with vegetation, and the air and surface of the ground begin 
to teem with insect life: when the chrysalis bursts its case, the worm, and 
slug, and caterpillar, ‘* and every creeping thing after his kind,” come 
forth ; then appear, led by an unseen hand, myriads of soft-billed war- 
blers from distant lands, formed to thin the insect race, and whose services 
warmly deserve our gratitude and protection. 

‘ From March till May ten thousand busy pinions ply the air, by day 
and night, and bring these melodious visiters from all the southern coun- 
tries, where the parching heat at this season renders their food difficult to 
procure. As they arrive, they disperse throughout the country,— 


“‘ They to their grassy couch, these to their nests.” 


Each grove and shrubbery, each “ bosky dell from side to side,” each heath 
and upland common, each hedge and garden, and petty rural homestead, 
receives some of these wandering minstrels.* It is probable they return, 
if undisturbed, year after year to the same haunts; and perhaps revisit 
with as much pleasure as ourselves the well-known scenes of their youth— 


‘ « When nature pleased, for life itself was new, 
And the heart pictured what the fancy drew.” 


‘ We may smile at the idea of fancy or feeling in a bird; yet those who 
have closely watched these beautiful beings, will readily believe that there is 
as much difference in their dispositions as Cowper found in the temper of his 
hares. The “ mellow lark who at Heaven's gate sings” must be endowed with 
instincts superior to those of the “ poor beetle that we tread upon.” Me- 
mory birds possess in a considerable degree.t Swallows will choose out 
the same nook for their nest year after year. That elegant little bird, the 
common fly-catcher, is attached to the same spot. A pair built for three 
summers successively in the same place, close to the writer's study window ; 





* «« Tt has always appeared to me,” says an eminent writer and accu- 
rate observer, ‘ that the two great sources of change of place of animals 
was the providing of food for themselves, and resting-places and food for 
their young. Swallows and bee-eaters decidedly pursue flies over half a 
continent. And a journey from England to Africa is no more for an ani- 
mal that can fly with the wind one hundred miles an hour, than a journey 
for a Londoner to his seat in some distant province.” —Salmonia.’ 

+ ‘M. Buffon mentions a bullfinch which had its cage upset by a 
rabble of low people, and used to fall into fits when ill-dressed persons 
approached it. 
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and their chase for gnats and other insects was under his view, as he sat 
reading: and for a considerable period the parent birds, “ from early 
dawn tll latest eve,” might be observed catching assiduously our English 
muskitoes. 

‘It is not likely, in the vast solitudes and extensive forests of Africa 
(whither many, probably, retire in winter), that our summer visiters are 
much pursued or frightened by men. This habit which they possess, of 
returning to the same haunts year after year, might therefore be turned to 
account by partially taming them ; at least their fear of the human shape 
might be greatly lessened if the annual guest of the same shrubbery was 
undisturbed and protected; his progeny (in due succession likewise our 
guests) would lose their dread of man. Birds in confinement evidently 
know the figure and voice of those who are kind to them ;* and wild birds 
know their enemies, if not their friends, and will gradually become com- 
paratively familiar with those who do not hurt them. 

‘Would it be an unbecoming or ungrateful task for the gentler sex to 
extend their kind offices even to these innocent and delicate beings, and 
to prevent, as far their influence extends, the nests of the summer birds 
from being taken? These aerial travellers do no hurt to any one, they do 
much good to many; they amply pay our slight protection by their me- 
lody; and if we rob their nests, we can seldom feed or rear their young, 

‘ We venture, moreover, to recommend to our female friends the obser. 
vation (we had almost said the acquaintance) of those whom their goodness 
has preserved; lessons of maternal love may be learned even from the birds, 
If industry is admirable in the bee, so is it in the little wren; + and we 
persuade ourselves, when their protectress walks forth in the fresh morn- 
ing, and is saluted by a hundred tuneful voices of joy and gladness, that 
melody will be still sweeter as it springs from happiness to which she has 
contributed, 

‘ About twenty song birds of passage come to us, and rear their young 
in our island. Of these some are local species, and some but partially and 
thinly scattered. 

‘ These guests of summer remain to enjoy our finest weather, when the 
warmth of the climate, and the richness of vegetation, and the harmony of 
nature, invite us abroad. We think that our fair readers might double the 
pleasure of their walks if they knew each note of their tiny visitants, and 
distinguished the form and plumage of every feathered songster. 

‘ They may perchance, in the lives of these fragile beings, see an epitome 
of their own destiny ! Gaily and gladly they enter on new scenes in spring; 
the buds and the blossoms surround them; the sounds of joy and happi- 
ness are on every side; and the voice of flattery and fondness is sweeter 
than all! Yet a little while, and they are matrons, bending in solicitude 
over their infant progeny; full of anxiety and care for lives dearer than 





** An interesting account of several summer visitants in Sweet's ‘‘ Bri- 
tish Warblers,” where accurate directions for preserving them in health 
through the winter are given.’ 

t ‘“*A golden-crested wren,” says Mr. Montagu, “ fed her young 
thirty-six times an hour; and this continued for sixteen hours a day. | 
could always perceive by the animation of the young brood when the ald 
one was coming—probably some low note indicated her near approach, 
and in an instant every mouth was open.” ’ 
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their own! A few summer a elapse, and the yellow leaves of autumn 
begin to wither on the boughs, and the winds sigh mournfully around 
them, and the nearest and dearest ties are broken; and, as the cloudy 
shroud of winter approaches, they take their long journey to distant worlds, 
beyond this dim horizon !’—pp. 9—13. 


This is all very prettily expressed. It reminds us of the interest- 
ing style in which White of Selborne and Wilson have generally 
contrived to clothe their observations. Among these summer 
visiters is the yellow wren, who may often be seen among the 
boughs of the willow, hunting for insects, hopping around the pea- 
rods, and the currant bushes. He arrives about the middle of 
April, and may be rendered so tame as to take milk out of a tea- 
spoon held towards it- The wren called the chiff chaff, from the 
peculiar note which he utters, especially when angry, comes to us 
sometimes before the trees are in leaf. His back is of a greenish 
brown, and there is a yellowish streak above and below the eye. 
The wood wren is distinguished by a yellow throat and 
cheeks, and a_ yellow line tarong the eye. It may be 
also known by its singular note, which seems to express the 
word “twee,” drawn out to some length, and repeated five or 
six times successively. It then shakes its wings, and hence it is 
sometimes called the shaking bird of the woods. It arrives in 
April, and leaves us towards the end of August. We need not 
dwell on the nightingale, as every body must have remarked its 
enchanting song. His plumage is a sober tawny brown, but his 
form is very light and elegant. It is remarkable that the nightin- 
gale is not found north of Shrewsbury in the west, or of Doncas- 
terin the east; that it isnot frequently found in Devonshire or 
Cornwall ; and that it is not seen but where cowslips grow plenti- 
fully. Second to the nightingale as a songster, is the greater 
pettychaps, of light olive brown on the back, and distinguished by 
awhitish streak from the bill over the eyes. “ Its notes,” says 
Montagu, ‘‘are sweetly and softly drawn; others quick, lively, 
loud, and piercing, as: Bh the distant ear with pleasing harmony, 
something like the whistle of the blackbird, but in more hurried 
cadence.’ Mr, White, in his usual characteristic style, describes 
itas “active and restless, like the willow wrens; it hops from 
bough to bough, examining every part for food; it also runs up 
the stems of the crown imperials, and, putting its head into the 
bells of those flowers, sips the liquor nhioh stands in the nectarium 
of each petal.” 

Scarcely inferior to the note of the nightingale is that of the 
mock nightingale, who may be known by the black cap which he 
wears on the top of his head. He is a depredator of black currants 
and raspberries, and mostly haunts orchards and gardens. It 
mocks the notes not only of the nightingale, but also of the black- 
bird and great pettychaps so well, that it is impossible sometimes 
to suppose that the sounds are mere imitation. The white-throat 
seems to be a great favourite with Mr. Slaney. 
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‘Our readers (if they ever mark “ the wild-bird’s note”) must have 
listened to one little songster, who often carols forth his sweet and swelling 
song at a time when almost all others are silent—in the mid-day heat of 
sultry summer. ‘The cattle, reposing in the shade, chew the cud,—the 
tuneful minstrels of the morning and the evening have forgotten their 
lay,—and all nature seems silent and at rest ;—then the little grey-coated 
whitethroat pours forth, at intervals, from the hedges around our gardens 
and dwelling, his song; * sometimes cheerful, hurried, and swelling into 
apparent exertion, and then softening into a plaintive close. The mono- 
tonous yellow bunting alone responds to him: sitting on the top of some 
thorn by the road-side or dusty hedge, covered with the traveller’s joy, he 
repeats his well-known three melancholy notes.t 

‘It is singular how some well-known sound,—even the song of this 
little bird,—associated with remembrances of other scenes and times, will 
awaken long trains of thought in the minds of men. We remember, a few 
years since, under circumstances of some depression, alone in a sultry 
day, (when walking between the Hague and the village of Scheveling, on 
the bleak shores of Holland,) hearing unexpectedly the song of this 
warbler of home; and the note brought back in a moment, clear as a 
mirror to the mind’s eye, cherished scenes across the waters, and the forms 
and voices of those who gave them value.’—pp. 19, 20. 


One of the handsomest summer visiters we have, is the redstart, 
which isdistinguishable from most of the other warblers by his elegant 
shape and gaudy plumage. He is generally found in the vicinity 
of old walls, in the crevices of which he builds his nest. He is an 


active, restless bird ; when perched, he shakes his tail with a rapid 
and singularly tremulous motion, His song, though brief, is full 
of sweet and pleasant notes. Mr. Slaney’s remarks upon this bird 
are delightfully written. 


‘ If we visit, in the summer season, any of those old castles or monastic 
ruins which give so much additional interest to many parts of our oe 


whilst the daws respond to each other with their appropriate melancholy 
call, as we walk round the ruined walls and fallen fragments, this elegant 
bird will often flit before us; and, standing on a broken battlement or 
moss-grown pillar, shake his bright plumage, as if in triumph over the 
works of man! 

‘It is said, “ that when it first arrives in spring, it mounts to the top of 
the loftiest trees, where it will sit and sing for hours, beginning at day- 
break.” This species is singularly attached to its nest: we remember one, 
which had made its nesting-place in a garden wall, being discovered by a 
young lady, who used to visit it daily, and who dextrously caught the old 
bird, when sitting, and carried it, with great tenderness, into the house, to 





* The whitethroats, on some sunny day in April, are often heard in 
almost every plantation or coppice, though none were to be seen the day 
before; their note is a sign many other songsters are arrived.’ 

+ ‘ The cow-boys, according to Mr. Main, have, from their own feelings, 
composed words to his short song :— 

‘< A lit-tle bit of bread, but no cheese.” 
‘ Mag. of Nat. Hist.’ 
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show her sister; and then replaced it on the nest. Nowithstanding this, 
and that the eggs and young ones were afterwards frequently handled, the 
redstart reared her progeny safely; and the young lady, who may think 
she had some hand in the matter, looks for the arrival of her friends every 
summer.* Mr. Sweet says that, “ in confinement, the redstart will sing 
by night as well as by day, if a light be kept in the room where it is: it 
will soon get very tame, and be much attached to the person that feeds it: 
if brought up from the nest, it may be taught to sing any tune that is 
whistled to it. One that I was in possession of,’ continues he, “ learned 
to sing the Copenhagen waltz, only it would sometimes stop in the middle 
of it and say, ‘ Chipput,’—a name by which it was generally called, and 
which it would always repeat every time I entered the room where it was, 
either by night or day.” '—pp. 24—26. 

We have ourselves often mistaken the sibilant ringing cry of the 
grasshopper warbler for that of the field cricket. Its plumage is 
of an oil-green, well suited to the purposes of concealment amid 
the grass. It is a very timid bird, and it has the extraordinary 
power, by a kind of ventriloquism, to cause the sound of its voice 
to proceed, at one time as it were from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the listener, and the next moment to make it resound as 
from a distance, the bird all the while remaining in the same place. 
The sedge-warbler, though he conceals himself as much as possible 
in the closest reeds and bushes, may be heard during the summer 
evenings, warbling in true Italian style. “ Its whole excellence 
consists,” says a writer in the Magazine of Natural History, “ in 
the variety and extremely ridiculous rapidity of his execution. It 
is impossible to give any thing like an intelligible description of 
his long-continued extravaganza : spirited, changeful, precipitously 
running over every note and half-note within the compass of his 
pipe, quicker than even attention can follow.” 

As many birds, not remarkable either for plumage or song, are 
excellent fly catchers, Mr. Slaney recommends that they should be 
domesticated in those climates in which the mosquitoes are so 
excessively troublesome. ‘ Then,’ he observes, ‘ instead of a person 
of rank coming forth, bearing a hawk (the emblem of gentility) as 
in old times, every one of gentle blood in warm climates would be 
accompanied by his little plumed protector, who, perched on his 
patron’s shoulder, would destroy and drive away his insect enemies ; 
or in the sultry mid-day, stand centinel over bie slumbers. Thus 
would the weak assist the strong, and the strong would be bound 
in gratitude to give shelter to the weak. We have ourselves seen 
times and places, where a brace of good fly-catchers would have 
been worth a king’s ransom.’ So have we. 


‘“ The flycatcher,” says White, “is, of all our summer birds the most 
mute and the most familiar; it also appears the last of any. It builds in 
a vine or sweetbriar, against the wall of a house, or on the end of a beam 
or plate, or in the hole of a wall, and often close to the post of a door, 








** We do not recommend this practice to our young friends.’ 
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where people are going in and out all day long. This bird does not make 
the least pretension to song, but uses a little inward wailing note when jt 
thinks its young in danger from cats or other annoyances. It breeds but 
once, and retires early.” It will build for several successive years in the 
same tree, if not the same place. One of them made its nest, for two 
years following, under the writer's study window, in a pear tree. It was 
very amusing to watch the old bird first catching her prey, and then feed. 
ing her young. If, however, she perceived she was watched, she would 
wait with her mouth full a long time, till the observer disappeared. This 
bird would probably have built many summers in the same place, but the 
gardener, who was cutting some boughs near, destroyed the poor fly- 
catcher’s nest, “ because he knowed how all small birds ate his peas,”’ 
—p. 30. 

We were going to say that every body is acquainted with the 
swallow, but in fact there are few who know that there are four 
kinds of swallow, perfectly distinct in plumage and habits. There 
is the sand-martin, who excavates his nest in a sand-bank; the twit- 
tering blue-bodied swallow, who builds in our chimnies ; the house 
martin, who nestles in the upper angle of a window, or under the 
jutting roof; and the long-winged active swifts, known by their dark 

lumage, and their circling in calm evenings at a great height. 

hey all live upon insects. The chimney swallow is a perfect pat- 
tern of maternal affection: from morning to night, during the 
whole summer, she is continually skimming close to the ground, 
hunting for flies for her young brood. Bewick gives an amusing 
account of a swallow that had become quite attached to the children 
by whom he was reared. They used to go out to the fields together, 
the bird being permitted to fly wherever he wished ; but he kept 
always circling above them wherever they went. When one of the 
children caught a fly, he called the swallow with a whistle, when 
it immediately descended, and perched on the hand of the child 
who had the fly prepared for him. But the reader who wishes to 
become acquainted with the different tribes of swallows must con- 
sult Mr. White, who gives a most interesting as well as accurate 
account of their habits. 

That pretty bird the wry-neck, so called from its singular mode 
of turning its head over its shoulder alternately, is named in Glou- 
cestershire the cuckoo’s maid, as it is supposed to be an attendant 
on that herald of the summer. Its note is not unlike the bleating of 
some small small hawks in the spring. So many authors have written 
about the cuckoo that we pass it over. The dor hawk was formerly 
called the goat-sucker, a name which it by no means deserves. It 
is a very harmless bird, about the size of the cuckoo, which lies 
concealed in some sequestered dell during the greater part of the 
day, and comes forth in the evening with a humming sound, like 
that of a wheel going round rapidly. It flies about in the twilight 
like a swallow, hawking after beetles and other nocturnal insects. 
Of the three kinds of wag-tails, one, the common black and white, 
or pied wag-tail, always remains with us. The bird with the yellow 
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breast and fine grey back visits us in autumn, remains during the 
winter, and leaves us in spring for the north. The third, of a fine 
sulphur colour, arrives in spring, stays during the summer, and 
departs in autumn for the south. 


‘It is often seen among sheep, and is hence called by Buffon bergero- 
nette de printems, or little shepherdess of the spring. Sometimes they are 
seen in flocks of twenty, or more, dispersed over half a field ; chasing the 
insects, picking up what is to be found, chirruping to each other, and 
balancing up and down on their legs. The two latter species, though to 
a certain degree migratory, do not, probably, entirely leave our country. 
All these birds are remarkably active, cheerful, and engaging in appearance. 
They run merrily along the margins of our small streams; sometimes 
coursing over an island of water-cresses, or other aquatic plants, in search 
of insects, or disporting on the shaven grass-plots near our houses. What 
quick observant eyes each of these birds possesses ! no little smooth cater- 
pillar, though no bigger than a midge, hanging on the lower side the stem 
of a grass, escapes their prying search ! 

‘ We have often paused to look at a pool, or slow stream, almost matted 
over with that beautiful flower the white water lily. The common moor 
hen walks across it, flirting up her tail, and pecking here and there. The 
water rail lightly treads upon it, as her proper path, and eyes all her foes 
on shore in security. And the wagtails, pacing leisurely on the broad 
leaves (their well-spread carpet), look curiously into every flower as they 
pass.’ —pp. 66, 67. 


Among the sojourners or resident birds, who remain faithful to 
us at all seasons, are the robin and the wren. The former seems 
to have a familiar name in every country: about Bornholm he is 
called Tomme Liden ; in Norway, Peter Ronjmad; in Germany, 
Thomas Gierdet; and with us, Robin Redbreast. His song, as 
well as his appearance, are particularly pleasing. The following 
observations on some others of our resident birds will be read with 


pleasure. 


‘There are four little dwellers with us, to which we would call the 
attention of our young friends before we speak of others ; they each con- 
stitute a family separate from all the rest in formation and habits. The 
first is the Nuthatch, a little bird with a grey back, buff-coloured breast, 
and black streak through the eye down the neck; he is like a woodpecker 
in miniature, being scarcely larger than a sparrow. This little fellow 
chiefly frequents woods ;- he fixes a nut firm in a chink, and turns on all 
sides to strike it with advantage. ‘‘ It is no uncommon thing to find, in 
the autumn, in the crevices of the bark of an old tree, a great many broken 
nut-shells, the work of this bird, who repeatedly returns to the same spot, 
for this purpose.”* Mr. White often used to carry nuts, and place them 
in the crack of a gate-post, for his hacking friend to break them.ft Its 
hammering noise relieves the silence of the woods, and may be heard a 
furlong off. It chooses the deserted habitation of a woodpecker, in some 
tree, for a nest, and skilfully contracts the hole by a plaster of clay. No 





* « Montagu.’ + ‘ Selborne.’ 
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persecution will drive this little bird from its nest, when sitting, which jt 
defends to the last, and will sooner be taken than quit its eggs.* In that 
amusing work, the Magazine of Natural History, is an article on the 
manners of the nuthatch. The one described was a captured bird : jp 
spite of a wound in his wing, he became familiar, fed immediately, 
attacked a lark in the same cage, and kept the house alive by battering 
“ the frame of his prison, the sound of which, both from the loudness and 
prolongation of noise, was only to be compared to the efforts of a fashion- 
able footman, on a fashionable door, in a fashionable square.t” Buffon 
says this bird fortifies the clay rampart of his nest with bits of stone; 
hence he is called picmagon. The peasants of France have a tale, that if 
the male bird meet the female wandering from home, he beats her ; whence 
they have a proverb, and call a husband who conducts his domestic affairs 
sagely, by the name of this bird. Buffon, however, with the gallantry of 
his nation, rescues our nutbatch from this sad imputation, and shows, that 
(not understanding good manners) these rude peasants have mistaken the 
warm caresses of affection for correction! { ‘The nuthatch runs up ot 
down the side of a tree, with ease, and holds an intermediate place between 
a woodpecker and titmouse. 

‘ The other diminutive dweller we are about to notice, is the Tree Creeper, 
a singular and elegant little bird, covered with streaks of black and brown, 
with a breast of silvery white; the bill is slender and beautifully curved. 
It is always creeping up and down the limbs and trunks of trees in search 
of insects, its only food, and searches particularly all the mossy places, so 
that it might be called the moss-hunter: its motion is interrupted, creep- 
ing a few inches quickly, then stopping, looking sharply on each side, and 
then again proceeding ; it has a monotonous and weak note, and when 
first we see it, we fancy there is a mouse upon the tree; it is not rare, 
but, if observed, immediately creeps to the other side of the tree or bough, 
and turns from him as the spectator follows it. Next to the golder- 
crested wren, it is one of the most industrious enemies of the dormant 
insect race; and if turned together into a green-house they would soon 
disturb and destroy the latent insects and their eggs. We remember 
having heard of a pack of ants being turned loose in a currant bush, upon 
the caterpillars, and confined to their quarters by a ring of tar round the 
stem. It is said, they hunted over every spot, and cleared the tree in 1 
most effectual manner! Our creeper never perches on a twig; but, when 
disturbed, flits to another tree, hooks himself on the bark, and ascends it, 
often in a spiral direction. By following him gently round, he may be 
made to work his way up like the thread of a corkscrew. § 

* The other birds we are considering, who sojourn always in our land, 
are, with the few exceptions alluded to, hard-billed, and able to obtain 
their food at all seasons: nor is there one among them whose habits are 
not full of interest toa watchful observer, and may give additional pleasure 
to a country walk. They differ from each other more than the different 
nations of the earth, have different languages, costumes, food, and customs, 
and are more pertinacious to their habits even than the unchangeable 
Chinese (who have, however, very nearly reduced reason to instinct) 


——— 





**Montagu.’ t+ ‘ Mag. of Nat. Hist. No. iv.’ 
t ‘ Buffon, Sitelle.’ —§ * Wilson, ii. p. 147.’ 
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Successive generations dwell together in the same woods or fields, and yet 
never in a free state, or borrow a habit or permanently adopt a note from 
their neighbours. 

‘ The Blackbird and Thrush, assimilated in several points, build in the 
same bush, live in the same place, sing from different parts of the same 
tree, still their songs and their nests differ in the same way as they did 
thousands of years ago; yet it seems ascertained by experiment, that 
many birds have the faculty of imitation, and that their song is learned 
from their parents ; so that, when taken before their notes are fixed, youn 
birds take the song of a bird placed near them as a finishing governess; 
or, without such education, have a very imperfect song.t Neither was 
it ever known that wild birds paired with others than their own tribe; the 
brilliant plumage and melodious voice of the goldfinch has no charms for 
the sober linnet, who prefers the society of his dusky mate. 

‘ Though our feathered friends do not adopt the customs of foreigners, 
they can adapt themselves to a change of circumstances. The swallow 
did not always build in chimnies, nor the swift nor jackdaw in the roofs of 
houses, or the towers of churches ; chimneys and churches, compared with 
swallows and jackdaws, are but modern introductions to our island. So, 
in making their nests, birds will take to a new material which falls in 
their way, and we know, to our cost, how soon they betake themselves 
to a new grain or fruit introduced into our gardens.t We know not 
whether different races of birds understand each other’s language ; they 
certainly comprehend the note of alarm, as any one may easily verify from 
observation. 

‘Hearing the common wren (who is a great alarmist), we turned to the 
spot, and saw this minute bird, with every feather in agitation, bending 
downwards and continually rea | his place: the hedge sparrow joined 
in the cry, occasionally opening and shutting his wings, and uttering his 
weak voice, but keeping at the top of the shrub far from danger ; whilst 

the robin, more courageous, approached the invader, ruffling his feathers, 
repeating, in loud key, the alarm note, yet ready, instantly, to retreat from 
the peril. A cat prowling for prey, was the cause of this uproar in the 
shrubbery. Linneeus called the cat, Leo Murium;|| it might also be 
named, Tigris Avicularum.§ Of all song birds, the blackbird seems the 
best and most careful watchman. 

‘ An attentive observer finds great pleasure in listening to the notes of 
birds, not merely when they pour forth the full volume of their song, but 





* ‘ Wilson, ii. p. 22. Experiments on the singing of birds, by the Hon. 
Daines Barrington, appendix to second volume of Pennant’s British 
oa - Mr. Montagu (a most accurate observer) thinks the notes 
innate,’ 

t* Buffon’s amusing account of the bullfinch.’ 

{ ‘Some time since we grew some Indian corn, one warm summer, in 
the open ground ; as it began to get ripe the wild pheasants, who occa- 
sionally visited the place, discovered somehow it was good to eat, though 
they could not see the grains, and pecked their way through the tough 

usky covering which envelopes each ear.’ 

|| ‘ The lion of the mice.’ 

§ ‘The tiger of small birds.’ 
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even in their colloquial and more familiar tones. To distinguish their 
notes, requires but a little practice and a tolerable ear. A friend of Mr, 
White's, (himself the most attentive observer of British birds,) said, that 
the owls of his neighbourhood “ used to hoot in B flat; but one went 
almost half a note below A.” * 

‘ Without attaining any such nicety, we may soon know the note of 
every tribe inhabiting our shrubberies. The language and manner of 
many is very significant. When the missel thrush (a common inhabitant 
of our orchards in the spring) screams to his partner, and, ruffling his 
feathers, flies with loud cries to repel the magpie or sparrow hawk, who 
visits his domain,t nothing can tell more plainly that all his energies are 
awakened for a desperate enterprise. The soft note of the turtle dove 
cooing to his mate, his gentle manner and constant attention to her, have 
always been held to speak attachment. t 

‘ The chaffinch, found in every shrubbery (though no distinguished 
songster) has a remarkably cheerful carol. Immediately after a shower, 
from some low tree, his short light song is poured forth as if in spontaneous 
gratitude it said, “‘ To thee we sing!” 

‘ Does not the quick twitter of the young swallows, sitting on some 
rail, whenever their indefatigable parent birds approach with food, denote 
joyful satisfaction? Who has listened to the swelling voice of the sky- 
lark— 

“ When upward springing blythe to greet 
The purpling East,” 
and does not feel that, proud of his lay and pouring out the tide of song, 
he is, for awhile, (to borrow another line from Burns) — 


““ O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious?” 


Even the common sparrow, descending near us, hopping pertly along 
eyeing us askance, in his short familiar interrogatory note, says, plain 
enough, ‘* Well, who are you?” —pp. 72—81. 


The missel, the blackbird, and the throstle, also remain with us 
at all seasons; the two former, although they destroy a great deal 
of fruit, devour the shell snails in great numbers, by way of compen- 
sating for the injury they do to the fruit. We may reckon amongst 
our most agreeable sojourners the goldfinch and bullfinch, both 
well known. We have few birds more useful than the linnet. In 
winter, they assemble in large flocks and feed on seeds, many of 
which, if permitted to germinate, would give the farmer a great 
deal of trouble. Mr. Slaney watched a flock of above two hun- 
dred, which for several days frequented some turnip fields, which 
were very full of charlock, or kedlock, a troublesome weed just run 





**Selborne, Letter 9. Mr. Knapp was acquainted with one thrusb, 
who always pronounced, in song, the words, “ lady-bird, lady-bird.” ’ 

+ ‘The Welsh called the missel pen y llwyn, or head of the coppice, 
from his fierceness.’ 

t ‘‘* The hopeless woe of settled sorrow swelling the heart of female 
innocence itself, could not assume tones more sad, more tender, and 
affecting,” says Wilson, in speaking of the American turtle-dove.’ 
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to seed. He calculates that they destroyed at least 40,000 of these 
seeds aday. The lesser redpole, so called from a red spot on the 
forehead of the cock bird, is a fine lively little creature. We have 
among our residents numerous larks and titmice, which are too 
well known to require description, We need but peruse the following 
general remarks, in order to feel convinced that Mr. Slaney has 
long been an enthusiastic observer of nature. 


‘Though, undoubtedly, we have no sounds so interesting to a naturalist 
as those heard in a tropical forest; yet one, who had not tried the experi- 
ment, would scarcely conceive the many different voices of nature, which 
strike an attentive ear in our own country, and almost at our own doors ! 
Let any of our young friends enter an undisturbed wood or plantation 
about half an hour before sunset, late in the autumn, and remain awhile 
concealed and silent. They will find, instead of solitude, they were never 
less alone! A hundred varied sounds of animated beings proclaim that 
they live and move! At that time the tribes of night and day animals are 
both in motion,—the one about retiring to their rest, the other coming 
forth to seek their food ! 

‘The blackbird reiterates his clear “ clink, clink,” as we approach his 
domain; the magpie catches up the note of alarm, and repeats it to his 
fellows; the jay’s dissonant scream is heard; and the sluggish crow calls 
to his old mate that danger is abroad! We remain perfectly still, and the 
disturbance gradually subsides. The rabbit hops forth, and, rising on his 
hind legs, looks round to see all is safe. A slight noise in the trees near 
us attracts our attention. The squirrels watch us with significant gesture, 
whisking their bushy tails. The weak note of the golden-crested wren 
calls our eye to the firs above us, where this minute creature is busy seck- 
ing his food : the titmice chatter “ Good even” to each other. What has 
alarmed all the small birds? That sparrowhawk, returning home, almost 
glided in among them! We hear a scream somewhat like that of an infant 
in distress : it is a leveret which the prowling stoat has just seized upon ! 
The partridges call in the adjoining field ; the pheasant cocks crow as they 
fly up to roost; the hen birds we may distinguish by their singular whistle. 
One, two, three, we may count every bird in the coppice. A sound passes 
by us like a rushing wind; it is the hurried flight of the redwings, who 
descend in numbers to their rest; the magpies drop in in small parties, 
vigilant to the last! We are startled by the fluttering noise of the nume- 
rous wood-pigeons, which arrive for a quarter of an hour almost without 
intermission. The rooks, passing high over us, “ thick urge their weary 
flight, and seek the shelter of the grove.” The rustle of more rapid wings 
causes us to look up, and we see the wild ducks making their repeated 
circles; in each of which they descend nearer their point, till at length 
they drop into the neighbouring stream. And, as the mist of night comes 
on, the fox crosses near us, the hedgehog creeps forth, and the grey owl 
“down the lone vale sails away.” ’—pp. 107, 108. 


The owls, the kites, the duck tribes, the cormorants, gulls, and 
curlews, are successively brought under the reader’s notice in the 
most engaging manner; and at each step, as he hastens towards 
the conclusion of his little work, the author takes every opportu- 
nity of insisting upon the varied and inexhaustible enjoyments 
VOL. 111. (1832). No. 1. H 
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which spring out of even an ordinary attention to subjects of natural 
history. They afford, he justly observes, ‘ resources not dependent 
on the possession of wealth, or station, or youth. They may be 
enjoyed by the humble observer in a secluded spot, as well as 
the noblest or ablest of mankind. If our lot should be cast in 
distant colony, or a foreign country, this resource will always be at 
hand, to cheer our lonely hours. As our years pass away, and all 
other things look old around us, these objects will still preserve 
their former freshness.’ 





Arr. VII.—Sketches from Venetian History. In two volumes, 12mo, 
London: Murray. 1832. 


Tuese volumes, forming part of ‘‘ The Family Library,” may be 
considered as a convenient epitome of the great works of Sismondi, 
and the late Count Daru, so far as relates to the history of Venice, 
Although we could have wished that the undertaking had been 
better executed, both as to the style, and the selection and arran 
ment of the matter, still we may recommend it as worthy the atten- 
tion of those persons who have not yet become thoroughly conversant 
with the annals of that celebrated state. There is not through the 
whole range of history a narrative of more exciting interest, or more 
blackened by perfidy and vice, than that in which the rise, pros- 
perity, and fall of Venice, are depicted. It is, in fact, a story of 
crime almost from beginning to end. Dissimulation, fraud, depra- 
vity of every species, venality, calumny, espionage, falsehood, 
perjury, injustice, ingratitude, secret assassination, and judicial 
murder, are seen upon every occasion deliberately introduced into 
the acts of government, as if they were an avowed and indispen- 
sable part of its machinery. Whenever the virtuesof acitizen became 
inconvenient to the faction, who for the season controlled the pub- 
lic destinies, he was charged by suborned evidence with treason to 
his country, and openly, or in the privacy of dungeons, hurried out 
of existence. It would seem as if, from some perverse habit of 
thought, peculiar to that part of Italy, all the maxims of power 
and diplomacy were founded upon the supposition, that mankind 
generally have a propensity to evil ; but that in Venice, particularly, 
that propensity was invincible, and pervaded the conduct of those 
who were apparently the most honest and patriotic, the most sage 
and the most chivalrous, among their fellow citizens. 

It is useful, as well as amusing, to study occasionally such a 
history as this. There is no longer any danger that we shall imitate 
the flagitiousness, which appears to have been justly chargeable to 
the principal actors in these scenes: but it may be expedient for us 
to be reminded now and then, of the deeds which, directly or indi- 
rectly, led to the overthrow of a power that has once ranked among 
the leading states of Europe. It may be instructive to us also to 
observe, how intimately oligarchy and slavery, aristocracy and 
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public turpitude, are connected together; and now that we have 


recovered our constitution, it cannot be otherwise than good for 
us to learn, that upon the integrity and virtue of the people depends 
our only chance for the recovery of that prosperity, which has for 
some time, apparently, abandoned our country. 

The rise of the Venetian state is so well known, that it would be 
superfluous for us to trace it. It will be sufficient for us to observe, 
that towards the conclusion of the twelfth century, it was stron 
enough to undertake and accomplish the conquest of Constanti- 
nople. After this followed the first war with Genoa, a protracted 
and most sanguinary struggle, in which the peculiar interests of 
Venice were mainly concerned. Genoa was at that period (1258) 
almost the only power that could maintain any commercial rivalry 
with her, and, as the historian truly remarks, ‘ the seeds of bitter- 
ness and hatred were deeply imbedded in the similarity of their 
governments and their pursuits, of their ambition and their enter- 
prise.’ Venice having already acquired the exclusive dominion of 
the Adriatic, now aspired to that of the Mediterranean. The result 
need not be detailed, The fleets of the Genoese were at first swept 
from the seas which they had hitherto traversed in triumph ; but 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, the star of Genoa again 
rose in the ascendant, and the Venetian fleets were twice succes- 
sively defeated. At length both states were taught by experience, 
that they were wasting their strength without having any adequate 
object in view, and a truce followed. During these fruitless con- 
tests, the constitution of Venice was in course of formation. 
Before the conclusion of the second Genoese war, the citizens of 
Venice were unacquainted with any marked distinctions between 
the higher and the lower orders; there were no avowed patrician 
or plebeian classes, and as they had no landed property, they were 
altogether free from the invasion of the feudal system, which then 
exercised a paramount influence in most of the other states of 
Europe. Nevertheless, distinctions, whether originating in wealth, 
in virtue, or in talent, arose by degrees, and it was a practical proof, 
that an aristocracy in fact, though not in law, was already in exist- 
ence, when we find the Great Council eluding the principle of 
annual election, and interfering itself with success in the nomina 
tion of the electors, by whom its power was renewed from year tf 
year, without any change of the members, with the exception o 
those only who died, or wished to retire. The council was soon 
after declared hereditary, and, however specious the fortunes of 
Venice may thenceforth appear, her eventual downfall was decided 
by that measure. This was the foundation of the class of high 
nobility, who from that period ruled over Venice as if it were their 
patrimony. 

Venice seems to have been, during its predominant power, the 
favourite theatre of conspiracies. No sooner was the council de- 
clared hereditary, than a plan was w on foot by a discontented 
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few brave men to reform the constitution; but the plot havin 
been prematurely disclosed, the leaders perished on the scaffold, 
Such was the shortsightedness of men at this period, that they 
looked upon the detection and frustration of this conspiracy as a 
pledge of the permanent power of Venice. ‘‘ Ever since then,” 
says an author who flourished not long after, “she has proceeded 
with the gravity and prudence of mature age ; and, being a happy 
mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, it is likely, with 
the assistance of the gods, that she will endure to eternity.” 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century, the state of Venice 
was involved in a serious quarrel with the Holy See, whose influ- 
ence was then so extensive, that there was hardly a European 
power that would hold communication with Venice, in consequence 
of her disobedience. Gradenigo was then the Doge, and his whole 
reign was so disastrous, that a conspiracy of a very formidable 
nature was organised for his overthrow. It was a plot not got up 
by plebeians, as that above alluded to, but by the chiefs of three of 
the most distinguished families in the state. Besides being opposed 
to the general tenor of Gradenigo’s administration, they had per- 
sonal causes of dislike to him, which gave additional zest to their 
hostility. ‘The leaders were of the houses of Thiepolo, Querini and 
Badouero, and their project was to obtain forcible possession of 
the Piazza di San Marco, and the Ducal Palace, to put the Doge to 
death, to dissolve the Grand Council, and to replace it by the 
ancient form of annual election. 


‘The 16th of June was named as the day of rising ; and Badouero, 
who possessed extensive influence in Padua, the cradle of his family, en- 
gaged the assistance of a large body of the inhabitants of that city, ever 
pleased with an occasion of showing enmity against Venice. Arms were 
to be found abundantly in all the houses of the great ; and when the con- 
spirators mustered the roll of their dependants and retainers, and added to 
them the promised aid from Padua, they felt assured of numerical su- 
periority over the troops of the Doge. The great canal, which separated 
Venice into two chief parts, was crossed by the single bridge Rialto, ad- 
joining which stood the Palazzo Querini. The occupation of this bridge 
was most important ; and, before day-break on the appointed morning, 
it was secured by Thiepolo, to whom was committed the attack on the 
Ducal Palace. It had been planned that, as soon as this strong hold 
should be forced, Thiepolo’s division was to remain under arms in the 
Piazza di San Marco, till the arrival of Badouero with his Paduans. 
Then, they might jointly spread over the remaining quarters of the city, 
sieze the arsenal, and act further as their exigencies required. 

‘The morning of the 16th was ushered in by a violent tempest ; and 
during its continuance, amid vivid lightning, and deluges of rain, the 
gathering took place before the Palazzo Querini. Whether from inability 
to proceed during the rage of the storm, or from want of discipline, some 
time was lost in outrages of little avail towards the main object, but 
congenial to the instruments which were to effect it; and the minutes 
which were consumed in the pillage of some warehouses, and the destruc: 
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tion of some public records, must be counted as not a little contributing 
to the ultimate defeat of the enterprise, At length the signal was given 
to advance ; and the bridge Rialto being crossed, as the narrowness of the 
streets admitted but a few men abreast, two divisions were formed, which 
it was intended should debouche upon the Piazza by different avenues. 
One of these was entrusted to Marco Querini and his son Benedetto ; 
the other was led by Thiepolo Querini, who arrived first at his destina- 
tion ; and what was his astonishment at finding bimself confronted by a 
strong array of regular soldiery ! 

‘No suspicion of treachery attached to any of the conspirators: but the 
movements of a large body can seldom be concealed, and an unpopular 
vovernment is always keen sighted. The frequent assemblies in the Pa- 
lazzo Querini had been marked and reported to Gradenigo. ‘Ihe move- 
ments on the preceding day had excited special suspicion ; and as the 
penetration of the Doge detected the approach of insurrection, so his 
vigour promptly furnished means for its suppression. He assembled 
round him, during the night, the Signory, the councillors of state, the 
chiefs of the XL, and such nobles upon whose services he could depend. 
He summoned from the less important posts of the city, all the guards 
which could be spared, and concentrated them on the Piazza, these were 
strengthened by the mechanics of the arsenal; and almost at the moment 
at which the front of Querini’s column shewed itself, a large detachment 
from the garrison of Chiozza arrived by a forced march. ‘The contest 
was bloody till the two Querini fell, and their adherents gave way. ‘Thie- 
polo, advancing by the street of the Clock-tower, was encountered by the 
Doge in person ; and learning the defeat of his companions, and despair- 
ing of success,he retired upon the bridge. As he threaded the narrow 
street of La Merzeria, a woman named Justina, watching her opportu- 
nity, dropped a heavy stone from a lofty window as he passed. He es- 
caped the blow; but the head of a page who followed closely, and who 
bore his standard, was dashed to atoms. Thiepolo having gained the 
bridge, which at that time was framed of wood, severed all communica- 
tion by cutting it, and removing the boats moored below to the opposite 
bank, Then, fortifying himself in the Piazza di Rialto, he looked 
anxiously for a junction with the confederates under Badouerv, from 
Padua. In this hope he was disappointed : at the moment of their em- 
barkation, they had been attacked by a body of the Doge’s guards, and 
meeting with a resolute conflict where they had anticipated nothing but 
unresisted plunder, they abandoned their leader and returned to their 
vessels, Badouero, and such persons as could lay claim to gentle blood, 
were immediately beheaded, and among them Giacopo Querini suffered for 
his fidelity to’ an euterprise which he disapproved. ‘The gibbet was 
erected for the inferior conspirators, and many who avoided the immediate 
vengeance of legal punishment by taking refuge in neighbouring states, 
had a price set upon their heads, and were but reserved for the slower 
dagger of the assassin. ‘Thiepolo had the good fortune to save himself. 

aving maintained his post for some time amid his barricades, he received 
from Gradenigo the announcement of an amnesty, and a proposal for ne- 
gociation. Wisely estimating by a correct standard the heavy prepon- 
derance of chances against a rebellious subject, when treating with an 
offended sovereign, he disentangled himself from the toils thus spread for 
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his destruction, and, embarking with a few of his most attached followers, 
escaped from the Lagune. His palace, and that of the Querini, were 
rased to the ground; on the site of the latter, to stamp it with ignominy, 
were erected public shambles, and all monuments inscribed with their 
names or armorial bearings, were defaced. A pension was assigned to 
the woman who had thrown the stone; and, in order to preserve the me- 
mory of her action, a banner was suspended from the window at which 
she stood, every year on the return of the anniversary of the conspiracy,and 
a solemn service of thanksgiving was instituted in commemoration of the 
peril from which the Republic had been delivered.’—vol. i. pp. 227 —231. 


The defeat of this formidable conspiracy was entirely owing to 
the foresight and vigour of Gradenigo ; but its existence, and the pro- 

ss which it made, struck such terror into the hearts of the mem- 
“ of the council, that they agreed to the creation of a new 
power, which ultimately destroyed their own. This power was at 
first intended to be but of a temporary nature—to exist only for 
ten days; but such is the inevitable progress of the despotic prin- 
ciple, when once adopted, that the extraordinary jurisdiction of 
this novel tribunal, composed of ten magistrates, hence called 
I’Dieci, which at first was limited to the period we have mentioned, 
was six times prolonged for a like period, was next continued for a 
year, then for five, then for ten, and finally was invested witha 
great extension of authority, and declared permanent! These ten 
magistrates were endowed with a plenary inquisitorial authority 
over every individual in the state ; they were, moreover, free from 
responsibility, and from their decisions there was no appeal. They 
were chosen annually by the council. No two of them could be of 
the same family, or even of the same name ; from the colour of their 
robes of ceremony they were called I’Neri, or the Black. This 
despotic tribunal, though dependent for its annual renewal upon 
the votes of the council, exercised a completely absolute sway over 
Venice during five centuries. ‘They adjudged,” says Mr. Hal- 
lam, ‘‘ according to what they called reason of state. The public 
eye never penetrated the mystery of their proceedings ; the accused 
was sometimes not heard—never confronted with witnesses; the 
condemnation was secret as the enquiry; the punishment undi- 
vulged like both.” ‘ Nor was this all,’ adds the present historian ; 
‘ instituted solely for the cognizance of state crimes, this tribunal 
gradually attributed to itself the control of every branch of govern- 
ment, and exercised despotic influence over the questions of peace 
and war, over fiscal enactments, military arrangements, and nego- 
tiations with foreign powers. It annulled, at pleasure, the decrees 
of the Grand Council, degraded its members, deposed, and even 
put to death, the chief magistrate himself.’ 

Gradenigo was succeeded by Andrea Dandolo, during whose 
reign the glory of Venice was seriously menaced by the conse- 
quences of the third Genoese war. Dandolo was succeeded by 
an individual, whose name is so well known to all the readers of 
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lord Byron, that we presume the following particulars connected 
with him, will not be uninteresting. 


‘The name of Marino Faliero is familiar to English ears; but the 
reader who borrows his conception of the Doge of Venice from the modern 
drama in our language which purports to relate his story, will wander as 
far from historic truth as from nature and probability. ‘The chronicle of 
Sanuto, which the poet has avowed to be his basis, presents no trace of 
that false, overwrought, and unintelligible passion which, in the tragedy, 
is palmed upon us for nice sensitiveness to injured honour. Weare told, 
indeed, that the angry old man had once so far indulged his choleric 
humour as to fell to the ground a somewhat tardy bishop during the 
celebration of a holy solemnity. We hear of a fiery temper, accustomed 
to command, elated by success, and in which, on the confession of Petrarch, 
who was personally well informed regarding it, valour predominated over 
prudence. ‘I'hese are the‘unsettled elements upon which the tempter best 
loves to work; but the insanity and extravagance with which we must 
charge Faliero, if we suppose his attempt to overthrow the government 
of which he was chief, arose solely from an outrageous desire of revenge 
for a petty insult, are entirely gratuitous, and belong altogether to the 
poet. Madness of another kind, however—that of ambition—is clearly 
ascribable to him ; and if we take this as our key, much of the obscurity 
attendant upon a catastrophe which has been imperfectly and inadequately 
developed, will be cleared away ; we shall obtain a character little indeed 
awakening our sympathy, but yet not wholly at variance with our judg- 
ment; and, although we may be astonished at, and recoil from the motives 
which prompted his crime, they will not be altogether of a class which 
sets our comprehension at defiance. 

‘No one can have traced our preceding course of history, without 
having remarked the gradual encroachment of the oligarchy on the ducal 
power. At almost every new election, it was crippled and curtailed afresh 
of some remaining portion of authority, till the chief magistrate, to whom 
attached the heaviest odium of tyranny, was, at the same time, in his own 
person, the victim whom that tyranny most grievously oppressed. During 
the interregnum which occurred before the nomination of Faliero, new 
inroads had been made upon the few privileges still uncircumscribed. 
Additional shackles were imposed upon his communications with foreign 
states, by an increase of the numbers of that council, without the presence 
of which he was forbidden to open despatches, or to receive ambassadors ; 
and the three presidents of the XL were annexed to their prince as spiés. 
Besides this, he was subjected to fresh controul in the delivery of his 
votes, in the disposal of his property, and in the collection of his revenue. 
Such unexpected mutilation of a power, already lowered far beneath that 
standard at which an ambitious, or even a liberal spirit, would estimate 
nominal sovereignty as worthy of acceptance, must have embittered the 
very opening of Faliero’s reign ; nor were the burdensoms forms to which, 
in his administration, he was daily compelled to submit, calculated to 
increase his attachment to existing ordinances. Fettered by absurd ce- 
remonies, a prisoner in his own palace, thwarted, suspected, overruled, 
vigilantly watched, studiously degraded ; a high-toned and independent 
temper must have felt such bonds to be galling—a proud and irritable one 
must have passionately longed to burst them. 
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‘To Faliero there was yet another source of discontent. In advanced 
life, he had married a young and lovely woman. No breath of scandal 
tarnished her reputation ; but yet itis likely that he must have been keenly 
alive to the possibility of ridicule; that the disparity of years must 
frequently have crossed his mind, as affording room for suspicion in the 
breasts of other men ; and that however assured he might be of the 
safety of his own honour, he must have known there were many to whom 
such assurance might be wanting. Thus estimating his feelings, which 
are not here imagined for our purpose, but which, from the constitution 
of human nature, could not but exist, we shall have little difficulty in con- 
ceiving that the unimportant circumstance which we are about to relate, 
though it can by no means be said to have been the cause of Faliero’s 
rashness, overthrew, perhaps, the last remaining barrier by which his im- 
patient fury was restrained. The rest we shall borrow freely from Sanuto, 

‘ At a banquet which it was customary for the Doge to celebrate in his 
palace, after the bull-hunt on the Carnival Thursday, a squabble had arisen 
from some too pressing familiarity offered by one of the young gallants 
of the court to his mistress. Michele Steno, a gentleman of poor estate, 
was enamoured of a lady in attendance upon the Dogaressa ; and pre- 
suming upon her favour, he was guilty of some freedom which led the Doge 
to order his exclusion, This command appears to have been executed 
with more than necessary violence ; and the youth, fired by the indignity 
which disgraced him in the eyes of his mistress, sought revenge by assail- 
ing Faliero in that point in which he conceived him to be most vulnerable. 
He wrote on the Doge’s chair in the council chamber, a few words 
reflecting upon the Dogaressa. ‘‘ Marino Faliero, husband of the lovely 
wife; he keeps, but others kiss her.” ‘The offence was traced to its author: 
it was pitiful and unmanly, yet it scarcely deserved heavier punishment 
than that which the XL adjuged to it, namely, that Steno should be 
imprisoned for two months, and afterwards banished from the state for 
a year. But, to the morbid and excited spirit of Faliero, the petty affront 
of this rash youth appeared heightened to a state crime ; and the lenient 
sentence with which his treason (for so he considered it) had been visited, 
was an aggravation of every former indignity offered to the chief magis- 
trate, by the oligarchy which affected to control him. Steno, he said, should 
have been ignominiously hanged, or at least condemned to perpetual 
exile. 

‘On the day after the sentence, while the Doge was yet hot in indigna- 
tion, an event occurred which seems to have confirmed the chronicler 
whose steps we are following, in his belief in the doctrine of necessity. 
** Now it was fated,” he tells us, “ that my Lord Duke Marino was to have 
his head cut off. And as it is necessary, when any effect is to be brought 
about, that the cause of that effect must happen, it therefore came to 
pass,” that Bertuccio Israello, admiral of the arsenal, a person apparently 
of no less impetuous passions than the Doge himself, and who is des- 
cribed as possessed also of egregious cunning, approached him to seek 
reparation for an outrage. A noble had dishonoured him by a blow ; and 
it was in vain to ask redress for this affront from any but the highest per- 
sonage in the state. Faliero, brooding over his own imagined wrongs, 
disclaimed that title, and gladly seized occasion to descant on his personal 
insignificance. ‘‘ What wouldst thou have me do for thee ?” was his 
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answer. “ Think upon the shameful gibe which hath been written concern- 
ing me, and think on the manner in which they have punished that ribald, 
Michele Steno, who wrote it ; and see how the Council of XL respect 
our person!” Upon this the admiral returned— My Lord Duke, if you 
would wish to make yourself a prince, and cut all those cuckoldy gen- 
tlemen to pieces, I have the heart, if you do but help me, to make you 
prince of the state; and then you may punish them all.” Hearing this, 
the Duke said, “ How can such a matter be brought about?” And so they 
discoursed thereon.’—vol. i. pp. 259—265. 


This account of the conspiracy is sufficiently improbable; at 
least of the conversational part of it, since only the Doge and admi- 
ral were participators in this dialogue, and there is no reason to 
suppose that either divulged it. But the design was deliberately 
arranged by both, with the assistance of some few plebeians, of 
massacring the whole of the aristocracy, and of dissolving the 
existing government. The conspirators carried on their proceed- 
ings with the utmost secrecy for a whole month ; it was however 
revealed just upon the eve of its intended execution; the leaders 
were apprehended, and Marino Faliero was decapitated. 

Soon after this period followed the well-known events of the 
war with Louis of Hungary, the loss of Dalmatia, the revolution at 
Constantinople, the league against Venice, the war of Chiozza, 
and a succession of unimportant events, which bring down the 
history of Venice to the commencement of the fifteenth century. 
Then follow the first, second, and third wars with Milan, the 
destruction of the Venetian flotilla, the renewal of the war with 
Milan, the elevation of Francesco Sforza to the ducal crown of 
that city, and the deposition, at Venice, of the Doge Foscari, during 
whose reign was organised one of the most infamous tribunals that 
ever disgraced and oppressed any country. Of this tribunal, the 
secret Inquisition, composed of three Inquisitors of state, the his- 
tory had been for a long period concealed in the most impenetrable 
obscurity, until Count Daru discovered its statutes im manuscript 
in the royal library of Paris. That indefatigable investigator has 
also brought to light a deeree of the Grand Council, bearing date 
the 16th of June, 1454, by which the X, in consequence of the 
difficulty experienced in assembling their members with sufficient 
promptitude, on occasions of emergency, were authorised to choose 
three persons under the title of Inquisitors of State, two from their 
own council, and one from that of the Doge, who were invested 
with the whole of the jurisdiction which they exercised over every 
citizen, without exception. They were at liberty to punish by fine, 
imprisonment, and by open or secret death, at their own discretion ; 
the keys of the dungeons under the leaden roofs, and beneath the 
level of the canals, and in the hollow walls of the palace, were 
placed in their keeping ; and they held, moreover, the keys of the 
treasury, from which they might take such sums as they pleased, 
without being responsible to any person for the use of them. All 
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the officers, civil, naval, military, and diplomatic, were placed under 
their control, and they were permitted to frame their own statutes, 
and to alter or rescind them, as they pleased. The decrees which 
they passed for this purpose are a curiosity in the way of legisla- 
tion. They are founded upon the avowed basis of pertidy and 
assassination. We shall give the summary which the author has 
drawn up of this truly diabolical code. 


‘ This code, entirely written in the autograph of one of the inquisitors, 
was deposited in a casket, of which each of the three magistrates by turns 
kept the key. In the outset it declared, that every process of the tribunal 
was for ever to be preserved secret, and that no inquisitor should betray 
that he was such by any outward sign, but everywhere constantly maintain 
the character of a merely private individual; since the advantage with 
which the state could be served was considered to be strictly proportionate 
to the mystery in which this tribunal was enveloped. Hence its citations, 
arrests, and other instruments, were to be issued in the name of the X, its 
examinations conducted, its judgments pronounced by the mouths of secre- 
taries. Even if an accused party after arrest should escape condemna- 
tion, (a rare event !) he was to learn his acquittal and release, not by a direct 
sentence, but by a surly rebuke from his gaoler. ‘* What are you doing 
there? out with you!” was the greeting with which the turnkey entered 
the cell of a prisoner about to be restored to liberty. Spies (raccordanti, 
a smooth oad gentle title) were to be procured with the utmost diligence 
from every class, artizans, citizens, nobles, and religious ; and their re- 
wards were to be adjusted in such a manner, as might rather perpetually 
excite than absolutely satiate expectation. The nice sensitiveness of 
honour which this Judas-band might be supposed to cherish, was respected 
with peculiar delicacy. Should they be taunted (moteggiati) by any one 
in terms which might impair their zeal or prevent the addiction of others to 
similar employment, or should they even be called “‘ Spies of the State In- 
quisitors,” the person so naming them was to be arrested, tortured till he 
revealed the method by which he obtained this dangerous knowledge, and 
punished afterwards at the discretion of the tribunal. 

‘ Four at least of these agents, each unknown to the other, and all se- 
lected from the inferior classes, were to watch every ambassador resident 
in Venice, and the numerous provisions respecting the observation of 
foreign ministers were singularly precise. The great object appears to have 
been the prevention of intercourse between them and the native nobility. 
The first attempt of the spies was always to be made upon their secretaries, 
to whom a large monthly stipend might be promised, solely for the revela- 
tion of any secret commerce between their masters and a noble; the fittest 
persons through whom these overtures could be made were monks and 
Jews, both of whom, it is said, gain admission every where. If an ordinary 
spy proved insufficient to penetrate the diplomatic secrets, some Venetian 
condemned to banishment was instructed to take asylum in the ambas- 
sador’s palace; immunity from the pursuit of government being promised 
for the time, and a future recompense also proportioned to his discoveries. 
The asylum in the above instance was manifestly a pretext, but, as the 
privilege was really allowed by the law of nations, it was often claimed in 
earnest; and in these cases the Inquisitors resolved, that if the offence for 
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which the criminal sought refuge were slight, all knowledge of his hiding 
place should be dissembled, but if of graver hue, every means should be 
taken to arrest, or, if these were unsuccessful, to assassinate him. If the 
fugitive were a noble, however trifling might be his fault, he should be 
assassinated without a moment's hesitation. Whenever a foreign ambassa- 
dor should solicit pardon for an exile, due care must be taken to examine 
into the character of the party; and if he prove to be of mean condition, 
loose morals, and narrow circumstances, (how well did these children of 
the tempter understand what spirits were most open to their wiles !) it was 
probable that he might be gained as a spy. Propositions, therefore, 
should be made to him to superintend the establishment of the ambassa- 
dor, to whom, on account of the favour conferred on him, he would be 
likely to obtain familiar access; and whom, accordingly, under an appear- 
ance of gratitude, he might the more readily betray. if any noble should 
report to the Inquisitors proposals made by an ambassador, he should be 
authorised to continue the treasonable negotiation until the intermediate 
agent could be seized in the very act: then provided it were not the am- 
bassador himself, or the secretary of legation, but some minor agent, of 
whose quality and person ignorance might be pretended, he was to be im- 
mediately drowned. 

‘ Especially favourable opportunities for observation might be found, it 
was said, whenever an ambassador was making choice of a residence. It was 
already an established law, that if a foreign minister negotiated with a no- 
bleman for his house, the owner must not complete his bargain without 
first obtaining permission from the X, who prescribed to him the fit method 
of conducting his treaty, without holding the slightest forbidden intercourse 
with the stranger. But, for still greater security, each Inquisitor now re- 
solved to examine separately, and with the utmost particularity, every house 
intended as the abode of a foreign minister; in order to determine whether 
any secret communication could be established with the adjoining tene- 
ments; and whether its roof were level with those of its neighbours, so 
that persons might pass from one to the other. Ifsuch were the case, and 
the house next door were occupied by a noble owner, he was to be advised 
to quit, and to let it to some one of an inferior class; and, if he has a 
grain of good sense, says the statute, he will understand and obey. If a 
noble only rented the adjoining premises, he was at once to be commanded 
to dislodge, and his place was to be supplied by a spy, the expenses of 
whose establishment, if necessary, should be defrayed by the tribunal. 
Snares were also laid for the lighter and more unguarded moments of the 
representatives of friendly powers, and if a spy could discover any ama- 
tory intercourse, he was instructed to connect himself by similar ties with 
the favourite mistress of the ambassador; under a plea of jealousy to con- 
ceal himself in her apartments ; and thus to ascertain whether they were 
frequented by any Venetian noble. If they were so, the Inquisitors would 
determine, from the general character of the visitor, whether he were a per- 
son likely to divert such a rendezvous to other intrigues than those of gal- 
lantry. On satisfactorily determining his innocence, they would be con- 
tent to warn him of indiscretion, and to prohibit him by menace of severe 
punishment, from the further maintenance of so hazardous an intercourse. 

‘The envoy of the Holy See, and in later times, that of Spain also, 
were watched more closely by the Inquisitor than those of other states. 
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Any ambassador of the republic to the Vatican, who should accept an 
ecclesiastical appointment, either for himself or for any connexion, was to 
be subject, besides all other statutable penalties, to confiscation of the 
revenues of his benefice, and if he dared to appeal to Rome, he was to be 
assassinated secretly and instantly. ‘The palace of the Nuncio in Venice 
was regarded with ceaseless suspicion, for the ecclesiastics always success- 
fully maintained their privilege of free access to its walls; therefore the 
most jealous vigilance was exercised ; and it was recommended that some 
ecclesiastic distinguished for subtlety, for needy circumstances, and for 
patriotic zeal, some bishop in partibus, for example, should be selected 
to win the confidence of the Nuncio; and from time to time, under pre- 
text of important disclosures, to pour into his ear a succession of false 
advice adapted to the views of government, and the circumstances of the 
moment. As a check to undue freedom of conversation among the 
Nuncio’s suite, if any one attached to it should presume to canvass for- 
bidden subjects, such as the limits of secular authority over ecclesiastical 
persons, and other matters of similar description, he was to be imme- 
diately assassinated ; care, at the same time, being taken to let it be well 
known by whose directions, and on what account the blow had been 
inflicted. Such Venetian prelates as were sufficiently hardy to propound 
like maxims within the palace, were to be registered in a book containing 
the names of ecclesiastict poco accetti ; and all possible means were to be 
employed to entangle them in vexatious law suits, by raising up claims, 
however ill founded, upon their benefices, and by sequestering their reve- 
nues, till they should have sagacity enough to discover the reason for 
these processes, and to repent their inadvertence. If they babbled without 
the palace, they were to be carried off secretly, and subjected to long con- 
finement; and whenever they persisted in contumacy after these seques- 
trations and tedious imprisonments, measures of the uttermost rigour were 
to be employed, since it is only by the knife and the cautery (ferre 
e fuoco) that an inveterate disease can be-exterminated. Notwithstanding 
the bold attidude with which the Venetian government confronted the 
encroachments of the Papacy, it is plain, upon a comparison of the ordi- 
nances affecting laics, with that directed against ecclesiastics, that the 
latter were regarded with a tenderness not extended to the former, how- 
ever dignified might be their station. 

‘ Another proceeding, seemingly directed in an especial manner against 
Spain, and therefore belonging to a considerably later period than the first 
appointment of the Inquisition of State, exceeds in complicated iniquity 
any of those which we have as yet noticed. Reports, it was said, were 
often submitted to the tribunal, that unknown or masked persons, by 
night or during the Carnival, made overtures from the government of 
Spain to certain nobles. The persons thus invited by promising their 
decision at a future interview, gained time to inform the Inquisitors, to 
whom they likewise tendered their services for the assassination of the 
agent, provided they might be allowed to carry pistols, against the usage 
of which in the streets of Venice a standing law existed. Many reasons 
concurred to induce the rejection of this proposal; but it was thought 
advisable that the episcopal spy before noticed should whisper to the 
Nuncio that it had been accepted; with a full confidence that the Nuncio 
in turn would transmit the intelligence to the Spanish ambassador, who 
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might, in consequence, be deterred by the peril of his emissary from con- 
tinuing the intrigue. Nevertheless, as the statute reasons, the ministers 
employed by crowned heads are, for the most part, too subtle and 
sagacious to be thus easily cajoled ; and it is probable, therefore, that the 
real nature of the device will be suspected ; so that in order to give it a 
colouring of truth, which may procure the same effect as truth itself, 
recourse must be had to the following process. The Inquisitors must 
find out some banished Venetian, who has eluded his sentence, and con- 
tinues to reside in the city; taking care that he be a person of more than 
ordinary capacity and consideration. Then, selecting from their spies 
a nobleman of attested courage, and who ts actually a member of the 
senate at the time, they must instruct him to assassinate the exile; and 
afterwards, but with some ostentation of secrecy, to boast of his exploit, 
adding that it was committed in consequence of a treasonable overture 
from Spain which the murdered man ventured to propose. Again, after 
the lapse of a few more days, he was to announce that he had received 
full pardon for the deed of blood. The ambassador, well knowing that 
the person killed was not one of his agents, would at once imagine that 
the noble had made a false representation to the Inquisitors, and had 
assumed public motives for the revenge of some private quarrel ; but per- 
ceiving also that the assassin had been pardoned in consequence of his 
fidelity under the pretended temptation, he would desist from any real 
intrigue, through a conviction that similar indulgence would again be 
extended to a similar murder. In order to prevent any suspicion of col- 
lusion, the man was to be killed, not with pistols, but with the stiletto; and 
if he were an exile, who at any time had sought asylum in the ambassa- 
dor’s palace, it would be very much to the purpose; (sarebbe anco molto 
pu a proposito,) since it might then be supposed that, although without 
previous sanction, he really did make the pretended overture, in order that 
if the negotiation ripened, he might claim merit for it with his patron and 
protector. —vol. ii. pp. 109 —116. 


Nothing short of the evidence of the documents themselves could 
induce us to believe, that any set of men could have sat down toge- 
ther, and framed such an abominable set of laws as these. But 
the system did not end here. It was propped up by the still more 
iniquitous organization of an army of spies, from whose vigilance 
it was scarcely possible that any person of note in the state could 
have been, for a moment, secure. 


‘To pass to regulations of domestic polity. Every morning, after a 
sitting of the Great Council, the Inquisitors were to assemble and to discuss 
the fortunes, habits, and characters of such nobles as had been appointed 
to take any offices of state. Two spies, mutually unknown, were to be 
attached to one of those upon whom suspicion might rest, to follow all 
their steps, and to report all their actions. If those emissaries should fail 
to discover any thing of moment, a more dexterous person was to be 
selected to visit the noble by night, and to offer him a bribe from some 
foreign ambassador for a betrayal of the secrets of the council. Even if 
he withstood that trial, but did not immediately denounce the overture, 
he was to be registered in a Libro de Sospetti, and ever afterwards to be 
carefully observed. If any noble, not under sentence of exile, should enter 
;nto the service of a foreign court, he was to be recalled home; on diso- 
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bedience, his relations were to be imprisoned, and after two months’ con- 
tumacy, he was to be assassinated wherever he could. be found ; or that 
attempt failing, to be erased from the Golden Book. A very similar. process 
was employed against artizans who exported with them any native manu- 
facture. Should any noble, while speaking in the senate or the grand 
councils, wander from his subject into matters deemed prejudicial to the 
state, he was to be immediately interrupted by one of the chiefs of the X. 
In case the orator disputed this authority, or said any thing injurious to it, 
no notice was to be taken at the moment, but he was to be arrested on the 
close of the sitting, tried according to his offence, and, if direct means of 
his conviction were unattainable, to be put to death privately. As freedom 
of debate in the legislative bodies was thus narrowly limited, it can be no 
matter of surprise that restraint was imposed upon conversation elsewhere, 
A noble guilty of indiscretion of speech was to be twice admonished ; on 
the third offence, to be prohibited from appearing in the public streets or 
councils for two years; if he disobeyed, or if he relapsed after the two 
years, (tornasse a vomito, is the strong expression of the original,) he was 
to be drowned as incorrigible. In order to obtain notice of these derelic- 
tions, the noble spies sedulously watched all members of their own classes 
in their assemblies on the Broglio, the arcade under the Ducal Palace, 
which was their privileged resort; the early morning hours were judged to 
be most favourable for these observations, because the promenade being 
less frequented at that time, greater licence, it was thought, might then be 
hazarded.’—vol. ii. pp. 117—119. 


Such was the organization, such the laws and system of the 
Inquisition of State, without doubt the most execrable political 
institution of which history has preserved any record. Notwith- 
standing its existence, and in spite of the long war with Turkey in 
which it was engaged, such was the flourishing state of Venice 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, that it excited the jea- 
lousy of the great European powers. Hence the well-known league 
of Cambray, which was followed by the total defeat of the Vene- 
tians at Agnadello. But though this disaster was calculated to 
excite the utmost alarm in the very heart of the state, it only 
roused the citizens to fresh efforts of energy, which were guided by 
experienced wisdom, and enabled them eventually to stand against 
the powers that were confederated for their destruction. After a 
continued struggle of eight years, during which ‘ at one time all 
had been lost except her insular dominions, Venice emerged from 
her mighty dangers; shorn, indeed, of some of her more recent 
conquests, but still outwardly powerful, and largely increased in 
glory.’ She had, however, sustained some severe losses, was now 
in the immediate neighbourhood of powers greatly superior to her- 
self, and she was moreover burthened with a public debt, equiva- 
lent to about eight millions sterling of our money—circumstances 
which threw a gloom over her future prospects. 

The middle of the sixteenth century was however distinguished, 
during a period of no less than thirty years, as a season of repose 
to the Venetians, which proved highly favourable to the cultivation 
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of the arts. This we of peace is illuminated by the ever illus- 


trious names of Palladio, Scamozzi, Sansorino, of Titian, Tintoretto, 
and Paulo Veronese. But this tranquillity was at length interrupted 
about the year 1566, by the breaking out of a new war with the 
Turks, which ended in the total defeat of the latter, and in the 
conclusion of a peace that lasted for a considerable period. The 
annals of the republic, during the latter part of this century, are 
therefore barren of interest. The luxury of the citizens went on 
constantly increasing, the embellishment of the capital proceeded 
rapidly, the old wooden bridge, which for three hundred years had 
formed the only communication between the two great divisions of 
the city, was replaced by the single marble arch of the celebrated 
Rialto. 

Under the date of 1578, Nicolo Daponte being then the Doge, 
we find a romantic episode, which may serve to relieve the histo- 
rical details in which we have just been engaged. 


‘To the reign of Nicolo Daponte belongs an episode of Venetian 
History, scarcely needing the additions which it has sometimes received 
from imagination, to render it fit groundwork for a romance. Barto- 
lomeo Cappello, a noble of ancient lineage, of honourable station in 
the republic, and of brilliant and extensive connexions, prized more 
than all of these the beauty of his daughter, Bianca, and in his 
hopes already allied her with the loftiest and most powerful house in 
Venice. Chance, however, and propinquity (that most fertile spring 
of love), had secretly directed the maiden’s own wishes towards a Flo- 
rentine youth of handsome person and gallant bearing, who filled no 
higher station than that of a cashier under the protection of an uncle, 
in the wealthy bank of the Salviati, not far from the Palazzo Cappelli. 
Pietro Buonaventura, the favoured suitor, in order to secure the object 
of his passion, concealed the poverty and obscurity of his birth, and per- 
suaded her that he was a nephew and a partner of the rich bankers, 
by whom he was in truth but subordinately employed. False keys, and 
the aid of a governess, whom the novellist Malespini somewhat inappro- 
priately describes as una fedele matrona, procured the enamoured Bianca 
nightly egress from her father’s palace, to stolen interviews with her lover. 
Not many months elapsed before concealment became no longer possible, 
and, under the dread of separation upon discovery, and yet more of a 
dread of bloody Italian vengeance for her dishonour, Bianca resolved to 
abandon home and country, and to commit herself entirely to the adven- 
turer, whom she now called her husband. Having collected her jewels, 
and a well-replenished purse, she threw herself accordingly into a gondola 
on the night of the Ist of December, 1563, gained terra firma, and 
hastily proceeded to Florence, under the guardianship of Pietro. 

‘The Tuscan duchy at that time was still nominally held by Cosmo dei 
Medici ; but the government of his capital, and all virtual authority, had 
been devolved by him on his son, Francesco, to whose protection the 
fugitives immediately resorted. But it was in vain that the young — 
solicited reconciliation for Bianca with her indignant family. Her father, 
disappointed in his projects of ambition, deceived and abandoned by that 
daughter upon whom had been centered his fondest affections, and brooding 
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upon the misalliance which had sullied, as he declared, the stream of his 
hitherto uncontaminated blood, renounced all further connexion with her, 
and avowed purposes of unremitting revenge, in which he was zealously 
encouraged by his brother-in-law, Grimani, patriarch of Aquileia. Their 
first step was to procure the imprisonment of Pietro’s unbappy uncle, 
who vainly protested his total unacquaintance with the amour, and died 
miserably after a short confinement. Then representing to the X that the 
disgrace of the Cappelli involved in it an unpardonable affront to the whole 
body of Venetian nobility, they obtained an edict, inflicting perpetual ba- 
nishment on Pietro, and offering a price of two thousand ducats for his 
head. 

‘Meantime, a frequent and familiar intercourse with Bianca, her grief, 
her fears, her defencelessness, her singular beauty, and her equally distin- 
guished powers of mind, struck the imagination and engrossed the affections 
of Francesco dei Medici. He loved, and did not plead in vain; yet pending 
a negociation of marriage with Joanna of Austria, to whom he was already 
plighted, the indulgence of his passion was concealed from the public eye, 
No sooner, however, were his nuptials completed than, regardless of his 
bride, he appointed Pietro his master of the robes, established Bianca 
magnificently in a palace adjoining his own, and entertained her as his 
avowed mistress. Whether the husband, who at first contentedly bartered 
his honour for patronage, and formed what the Italians, accustomed to 
such shameless arrangements, name un triangolo equilatero, afterwards 
manifested a troublesome jealousy, and was despatched by Francesco's 
orders ; or whether the unextinguished hatred of his Venetian enemies 
at length gratified itself by his death, does not appear certain ; but, 
after seven years abode in Florence, he was found murdered in its 
streets. Every hour now increased the Prince’s weakness, and Bianca’s 
influence ; and not satisfied with reliance upon her rare natural endow- 
ments, upon her unrivalled personal charms, her wit and elegance, her 
vivacity and playfulness, and those thousand little pleasing caprices 
which moulded Francesco to her will,—all which her bitterest censurers 
are compelled to accord to her,—she is said to have called to her aid 
the superstitions of her time, to have received into her full confidenee 
a Jew hag, pretending to more than buman power; to have em- 
ployed philters and incantations; and to have gathered round her a 
rabble of charlatans and astrologers, all employed in one grand object of 
heightening and continuing her lover’s attachment. Far blacker accusa- 
tions also rest upon her memory. ‘The Prince being eagerly desirous of 
male issue, which his marriage bed had as yet failed to produce, Bianca 
is said to have feigned appearances which promised gratification to his 
most ardent wish. As the full season at which those hopes were to be 
realised approached, she lodged in different quarters of the city with three 
women at the eve of confinement, and adroitly presented to Francesco a 
suppositious boy, the produce of one of those mothers. The wretched 
tools of her iniquitous fraud, if permitted to live, might have compromised 
her security; they were therefore speedily removed by poison; and more 
than a year afterwards a Bolognese lady, who had been employed in this 
agency, and of whose fidelity some doubts were entertained, received per- 
mission to visit her native city, and was assassinated among the mountains 
on her route. The dying confessions of this last victim, who survived a 
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few hours after having been mortally wounded, revealed these complicated 
atrocities; and having been transmitted to Ferdinando, Cardinal dei Me- 
dici, Francesco’s brother, they increased his deserved and undissembled 
abhorrence of the guilty woman who held the Prince in willing thraldom. 

‘ Francesco was now in possession of the throne, and he was soon 
also to be freed from the ties of marriage. The splendid reception 
(A. D. 1576) afforded at his court to a brother of his mistress, and 
the unlimited confidence which he appeared to repose in him, not only 
so far alienated his subjects as to produce a menace of revolt, but aggra- 
vated the sorrows of his neglected consort, and closed them by death 
in premature childbirth. The final object of Bianca’s ambition now 
seemed easy of attainment. Many years since, even during the lifetime 
of her husband, and at the commencement of the Duke's infatuated passion, 
she had led him before an image of the Virgin; and had there received 
and given a solemn pledge, that when both were released from their 
existing bonds, they would become mutually united by marriage. Never- 
theless, some remaining sense of shame, the urgent representations of the 
Cardinal, and the fear of heightening disaffection among his people, awhile 
restrained Francesco from thus completing his disgrace. For a short time 
he absented himself from Florence, and promised to renounce all future 
connexion with Bianca ; till the artifices of a confessor, whom she had in 
pay, stifled the voice of conscience and of reason, and led him back insen- 
sibly to his former slavery. Before two months of widowhood had expired, 
he privately married her, (A. D. 1578,) without revealing the secret even 
to his brother; nor was it till during a severe illness, when Ferdinando 
remonstrated upon the gross scandal of the constant attendance of a mistress 
upon that which might prove his death-bed, that he avowed her to be his 
wife, and pleaded the son, Don Antonio, whom she had borne him, in ex- 
tenuation of the folly. 

‘To his people, these ill-omened nuptials were not declared till the year 
of customary mourning had closed; and then, in order that no formal 
ratification of his union might be wanting, the Grand Duke resolved to 
conform to that usage of Venice, which prohibited the intermarriage of a 
foreigner with any of her noble families ; and to demand Bianca, not as a 
daughter of Cappello, but of St. Mark himself. A splendid embassy was 
accordingly despatched to the Signory, avowing the Prince’s desire to ally 
himself with Venice, in preference to any other European state; and 
praying that his consort might be affiliated by the Republic, in order that he 
also might claim the privileges, and discharge the duties of an adopted son. 
The former dishonour of Bianca was instantly buried in oblivion, both by 
the public authorities and by her own family. The X forgot their denun- 
ciations of vengeance; her parents reacknowledged their beloved and 
long lost daughter with expressions of tenderest affection ; and the 
patriarch Grimani, who had been the most active stimulator of ber early 
persecution, and of the projected assassination of her first husband, now 
received the Florentine ambassadors with sacerdotal pomp on their en- 
trance into the Palazza Cappelli. In a brilliant assembly of the Signory, 
the Councils, and all other public functionaries, (A. D. 1579) and amid a 
throng of delighted and approving relatives, Bianca was formally recog- 
nised as “ the true and particular daughter of the Republic, on account, 
and in consideration of the many eminent and distinguished qualities 
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which rendered her worthy of every good fortune ; and in order to meet 
with corresponding feelings, the esteem which the Grand Duke had ma- 
nifested towards Venice by this his most prudent resolution.” Salvoes of 
artillery, bonfires, and illuminations, proclaimed the universal joy. The 
father and brother of the new born child of the state, were created cava- 
lieri, and allowed precedence before all others of their class; the Signory 
condescended to visit the Florentine envoys privately, and the Senate of- 
fered their congratulations openly and ceremoniously. Two of the gravest 
nobles, supported by ninety gentlemen of rank, each accompanied by a 
magnificent suite, were deputed to put Bianca in possession of her newly 
acquired rights, and to assist at the second nuptials which Francesco de- 
termined to celebrate with public solemnities. The patriarch, and all 
the chief chappelli, transferred themselves to Florence, as witnesses of this 
glory of their house; and in order to consummate its aggrandisement, 
the consent of the Holy See was obtained for Bianca’s coronation, that 
she might be placed on an equality with the former adopted daughters of 
St. Mark, the queens of Hungary and of Cyprus. 

‘ No baser sacrifice than that which the Venetian government and the 
chappelli offered up at the shrine of worldly interest, is presented to us 
by history ; and much as every senerous feeling despises that false pride of 
‘ onventional honour, which induced her family to renounce her in her former 
virtuous poverty, far more does it revolt from the mean adulation with 
which they were seen to fall down and worship her subsequent greatness 
of station and of infamy. But mark the sequel! The Cardinal, altliough 
seemingly reconciled, was beset with distrust, and cherished perpetual and 
well-founded suspicions, that his presumptive right of succession might be 
frustrated by the artifices of Bianca. If Don Antonio, indeed, were 
legitimated, and declared heir to the throne, so flagrant a violation of 
justice might be remedied after the death of his reputed father ; but what 
if Bianca, although now manifestly unfitted for maternity, were again, as 
she more than once seemed, plotting to impose upon her credulous hus- 
band another boy, who, as the presumed issue of wedlock, would be his 
legal successor! Prompt measures were demanded, and it is too probable 
that the most prompt were adopted; for the Medici were familiar with 
crime, and their domestic annals were written in deeply dyed characters 
of blood. Two daughters sacrificed to the jealousy of their husbands, a 
third poisoned by the orders of her father, who, with his own hand, put to 
death one son for the assassination of another, are among the incidents of 
horror which mark the life of the first Grand Duke, Cosmo; and his 
successor, Francesco, was now destined, as we may reasonably believe, to 
swell this foul catalogue of unnatural murders. The Cardinal accepted 
an invitation to the retired hunting seat of Poggio a Caiano, (A. D. 1758,) 
and in the course of a week’s abode both the Grand Duke and Bianca 
expired within a few hours of each other. The studious care with which 
the bodies were first opened by the court physicians, and the parade with 
which they were afterwards exhibited to public inspection, tended only to 
increase a natural suspicion that their deaths were the result of poison. 
Whether Ferdinando drugged a favourite dish for both, or whether that 
drugged for him by Bianca, and detected, as the credulity of his age 
believed, by a change of colour in his ring, was first tasted inadvertently 
by Francesco, and then finished in despair by herself, was not ascertained 
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at the time; and it must therefore continue doubtful whether this great 
crime is to be attributed to the ambition of a prince eager to reign, or to 
the hatred of an infuriated woman. The funeral honours due to the rank 
of the late Grand Duchess, were denied by Ferdinando on this accession ; 
and her remains, instead of being committed to the splendid cemetery of 
the Medici, were interred privately, and without a memorial, in the crypt 
of San Lorenzo: her arms and emblems, wherever blazoned, were carefully 
defaced; and, in order more effectually to transmit her name with dis- 
honour to posterity, her title was erased from all public documents, 
beginning with the registry of Don Antonio's birth, and in its room was 
substituted, la pessima Bianca.’—pp. 331—341. 


The author has taken much pains to investigate the real history 
of the principal characters who were concerned in the conspiracy 
of 1618, and upon which Otway founded his very mediocre traged 
of ‘‘ Venice Preserved.” Sir Henry Wotton, who was the Britis 
ambassador at that period to the state of Venice, gives the following 
brief report of that formidable plot. ‘‘ The whole town,” he says, 
“is here at present in horror and confusion upon the discovering 
of a foul and fearful conspiracy of the French against this state ; 
whereof no less than thirty have already suffered very condign 
punishment, between men strangled in prison, drowned in the 
silence of the night, and hanged in public view ; and yet the bottom 
is invisible.” The store of authentic particulars with reference to 
this transaction is extremely limited. Muratori leaves it involved 
in all the obscurity in which he found it; and although Count Daru 
has, with his usual indefatigable industry, brought to light some 
contemporary documents, yet they do not much relieve the subject 
of the difficulties by which it is still surrounded. 


‘ All that can be positively affirmed is that, during the summer of 1617, 
Jacques Pierre, a Norman by birth, whose youth had been spent in 
piratical enterprises in the Levantine seas, from which he had acquired no 
inconsiderable celebrity, fled from the service of the Spanish Duke d’Ossuna, 
Viceroy of Naples, and having offered himself at the arsenal of Venice, 
was engaged there in a subordinate office. Not many days after his 
arrival in the Lagune, Pierre denounced to the Inquisitors of State a con- 
spiracy projected, as he said, by the Duke d’Ossuna, and favoured by 
Don Alfonso della Cueva, Marquis de Bedemar, at that time resident 
ambassador from Spain. The original minutes of Pierre’s disclosures, 
written in French, still exist among the correspondence of M. Leon 
Bruslart, the contemporary ambassador from the court of France to the 
republic ; and they were translated into Italian, with which language 
Pierre was but imperfectly acquainted, by his friend Renault, in order 
that they might be presented to the Inquisitors. In this plot Pierre 
avowed himself to be chief agent; his pretended abandonment of the Duke 
( Ossuna, forming one part of the stratagem ; and he added, that his com- 
mission enjoined him to seduce the Dutch troops employed in the late 
war, who still remained in Venice, and its neighbourhood ; to fire the city ; 
to seize and massacre the nobles; to overthrow the existing government ; 
and ultimately to transfer the state to the Spanish crown. The sole 
immediate step taken by the Inquisitors, in consequence of these revela- 
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tions, was the secret execution of Spinosa, a Neapolitan, whom Pierre 
described as an emissary of the Duke d’Ossuna; and whom he appears 
to have regarded with jealousy, as a spy upon his own conduct. For the 
rest, the magistrates contented themselves, as it seems, by awaiting the 
maturity of the plot with silent vigilance. Ten months elapsed, during 
which Pierre communicated on the one hand with the Duke d’Ossuna, 
unsuspicious of his treachery, and on the other, with the Inquisitors, till at 
the expiration of that term, (May, 1618,) he was seized by an order of the 
X, while employed on his duties with the fleet, and drowned without the 
grant of sufficient delay even for previous religious confession. More, 
perhaps, many more, than three hundred French and Spaniards, engaged 
in various naval and military capacities, were at the same time delivered to 
the executioner; and Renault, after undergoing numerous interrogatories, 
and being placed seven times on the cord, was hanged by one foot ona 
gibbet, on the Piazetta, which day after day presented similar exhibitions 
of horror. 

‘This evidence of Pierre remained at the time concealed in the bosoms 
of the Inquisitors, to whom it had been delivered ; and no official declara- 
tions satisfied public curiosity as to the cause of the sanguinary executions 
which deformed the capital. A rumour indeed spread itself abroad, and, 
although not traced to any certain authority, was universally credited, that 
a great peril had been escaped; that Venice had trembled on the very 
brink of destruction; and that the Spaniards had meditated her ruin. 
Popular fury was accordingly directed against the Marquis de Bedemar; 
and so fierce were the menaces of summary vengeance, that the ambassa- 
dor was forced to protest his innocence before the Collegio, more in the 
spirit of one deprecating punishment than defying accusation. He then 
earnestly solicited protection against the rabble surrounding his palace; 
for, ‘*‘ God knows,” affirmed his pale and affrighted secretary, more than 
once, ‘‘jthe danger of our residence is great!” The Vice-Doge, who during 
the interregnum between the death of one chief magistrate and the elec- 
tion of another, presided over the Collegio, replied vaguely, coldly, and 
formally ; and the application having been renewed without any more 
favourable result, Bedemar, justly apprehensive for his safety, seized a 
eer of withdrawing till a successor to his embassy was appointed. 

eantime, considerable doubts were entertained, not only by the resident 
foreign ministers, especially by that of France, better informed than his 
brethren, through the possession of Pierre's minutes, but by the Venetian 
senators themselves also, whether any conspiracy whatever had reallyexisted. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these misgivings not obscurely expressed, it was not 
till the expiration of five months, (October 17,) that the X presented a report 
to the Senate, detailing the information which they had received, and the 
views upon which they had acted. That report, however, is so manifestly 
contradicted in many very important instances by Pierre’s depositions, that 
it must be considered as drawn up, and garbled solely with the intention 
of making a case ; and therefore as revealing only so much truth, dashed 
and brewed with a huge proportion of falsehood, as it suited the interests 
of the magistrates to exhibit to public view. All mention of the denounce- 
ments of Pierre during the long period of ten months, is carefully sup- 
pressed, and yet no fact in history is more distinctly proved than that he 
did so communicate. The first intimation of the plot is there said to have 
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been given but a few days before it was to have been executed, by two 
Frenchmen, Montcassin and Balthazar Juven, whom Pierre had endea- 
voured to seduce. ‘* Look at these Venetians,” said the daring conspirator 
one day to his apparent proselytes, ‘* they affect to chain the lion ; but the 
lion sometimes devours his master, especially when that master uses him 
ill.” According to their further evidence, some troops despatched by the 
Duke d’Ossuna were to Jand by night in the Piazzetta, and to occupy all 
the strongholds of the city; numerous treasonable agents, already within 
the walls, were to master the depdts of arms ; and fire, rapine, and massacre, 
were to bring the enterprise to consummation. 

‘ The papers above mentioned, together with a few letters from the Doge 
to the Venetian ambassador at Milan, and one or two other not very important 
documents contained in the archives of Venice, all printed by Comte Daru, 
are the sole authentic vouchers for this conspiracy now known to exist ; 
and it must be confessed that they are insufficient for its elucidation, The 
Abbé St. Real, who for along time was esteemed the chief historian of this 
dark transaction, is an agreeable and attractive writer; but since he was un- 
acquainted with the report of the X; since he does not cite the correspon- 
dence of the French ambassador containing Pierre’s deposition ; and since 
he frequently varies from a MS, which he does not cite, The Interroga- 
tories of the Accused, a MS., indeed, which, even when quoted faithfully, 
is often contradicted by the few established facts, and by numerous well 
known usages of the Venetian government, little faith can be attached to 
his narrative. It was his opinion, and it has been that which has most 
generally prevailed, that the Duke d’Ossuna, the Marquis de Bedemar, and 
Don Pedro di Toledo, governor of Milan, mutually concerted a plan for 
the destruction of Venice; the chief execution of which was entrusted to 
Pierre and Renault ; and that, on the very eve of its explosion, Jaffier, one 
of their band, touched by the magnificence of the espousals of the Adriatic, 
which he had just witnessed, was shaken from his stern purpose, and re- 
vealed the conspiracy. In order to overthrow the latter part of this hypo- 
thesis, it may be sufficient to state, that the first execution took place on 
the 14th May, 1618, and that it was not till the 24th of that month that 
the Feast of Ascension, and its gorgeous ceremonies, occurred in the same 
year. 

‘ Comte Daru, on the other hand, first explains a design, which it is no- 
torious was entertained by the Duke d’Ossuna, to convert his Hagen of 
Naples into a kingdom, the crown of which, wrested from Spain, should be 
placed on his own head. And hence he establishes the impossibility that 
d’Ossuna should at the same moment be plotting the overthrow of Venice; 
that power, whose assistance, or at least whose connivance, was one of the 
weapons most necessary for his success. On these grounds, Comte Daru 
contends that the Duke maintained a secret understanding both with the 
Signory and the court of France, that resting on political duplicity, he de- 
ceived Pierre by really instructing him to gain over the Dutch troops 
quartered in the Lagune, not, however, as his emissary supposed, to be 
employed ultimately for the seizure of Venice, but, in truth, for that of 
Naples; that Pierre’s courage was not proof against the dangers with 
which his apparently most hazardous commission beset him; and that 
accordingly he betrayed his employer, and revealed to the Inquisitors a 
plot which they well knew to be feigned; and, lastly, that when the ambi- 
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tious plans of d’Ossuna, partially discovered before their time by the 
Spanish government, might have compromised Venice also if they had been 
fully elucidated : in order to blot out each syllable of evidence which could 
bear, even indirectly, upon the transaction, so far as she was concerned, 
it was thought expedient to remove every individual who had been even 
unwittingly connected with it. So fully was this abominable wickedness 
perpetrated, that both the accused and the accusers, the deceivers and the 
deceived, those either faithless or faithful to their treason, the tools who 
either adhered to, or who betrayed d’Ossuna, who sought to destroy or to 
preserve Venice, were alike enveloped in one common fate, and silenced in 
the same sure keeping of the grave. Some few, respecting whose degree 
of participation a slight doubt arose, were strangled on the avowed princi- 
ple, that al must be put to death who were in any way implicated; others 
were drowned by night, in order that their execution might make no noise, 
Montcassin, one of the avowed informers, was pensioned, spirited away to 
Cyprus, and there despatched in a drunken quarrel; and if it be asserted 
that his companion, Balthazar Juven, was permitted to survive, it is because 
he is the only individual concerning whose final destiny we cannot pro- 
nounce with certainty. 

‘ Of one personage who holds an important station in St. Real’s romance, 
and yet more so in Otway’s coarse and boisterous tragedy, which, by dint 
of some powerful coups de thedtre, still maintains possession of the English 
stage, we have hitherto mentioned but the name, and, in fact, even for that 
name we are indebted only to the more than suspected summary of the 
Interrogatories of the Accused. Antvine Jaffier, a French captain, is 
there made chief evidence against Pierre and Renault, who are employed 
by d’Ossuna, as he vaguely states, to surprise some maritime place belong- 
ing to therepublic. This informer was rewarded with four thousand sequins, 
and instructed forthwith to quit the Venetian territories, but having while 
at Brescia, renewed communications with suspected persons, he was brought 
back to the Lagune and drowned. The minute particularities of Jaffier’s 
depositions, and the motive which prompted him to offer them (the latter, 
as we have already shown, resting on a gross anachronism) are, we believe, 
_ inventions by St. Real; and Otway has used a poet’s licence to pal- 

iate still further deviations from authentic history. Under his hands 
Pierre—whom all accounts conspire in representing to us as a foreign, 
vulgar, and mercenary bravo, equally false to every party, and frightened 
into confession—is transformed into a Venetian pajriot, the proud cham- 
pion of his country’s liberty, who declaims in good, set, round, customary 
terms against slavery and oppression ; and who, in the end, escapes a mode 
of execution unknown to Venice, by persuading the friend who has be- 
trayed him, and whom he has consequently renounced, to stab him to the 
heart, in order “ to preserve his memory.” The weak, whining, vacillating, 
uxorious Jaffer, by turns a cut-throat and a king’s evidence; now pawn- 
ing, now fondling, and now menacing with his dagger an imaginary wife; 
first placing his comrade’s life in jeopardy, then begging it against his will, 
and finally taking it with his own hand, is a yet more unhappy creation 
of wayward fancy; and it is only in the names of the conspirators, in the 
introduction of an Englishman, (whom he has brought nearer vernacular 
spelling than he found him—Halliot,) and in the character of Renault, 
that Otway is borne out by authority. The last-mentioned person is 
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described by the French ambassador as a sot, a gambler, and a sharper, 
whose rogueries are well known to all the world; in a word, therefore, as 
a fit leader of a revolutionary crew, wrought up * without the least remorse, 
with fire and sword to exterminate” all who bore the stamp of nobility; 
and not as the most fitting depository in which Belvidera’s honour might 
be lodged, as a security for that of her irresolute husband.’—vol. ii. pp. 
370—379. 

What, if this celebrated conspiracy had been altogether a ficti- 
tious one? The conjecture is not an improbable one, and we 
should not be at all surprised, if it were to be hereafter discovered 
that such was the fact. In a state which so long permitted the 
existence of the secret political inquisition, it is perfectly consistent 
to suppose, that for some reason of a public, or perhaps even a 
private nature, the Inquisitors found it convenient to remove those 
who were marked out as the chiefs of the conspiracy, and that the 
plot was fabricated in order to give the prostituted name of law to 
the execution of their bitter vengeance. 

In consequence of the limitation of his space, the author is 
obliged to hurry over the arduous struggle, in which, during twenty- 
three years of the middle of the seventeenth century, Venice was 
engaged in war for the preservation of Candia from the Turks. The 
pecuniary embarrassments in which Venice was involved by this 
contest, compelled her to raise funds by the open sale of patents of 
nobility. From that period until she was made over as a depen- 
dancy to Austria, under whose protection she still vegetates, we 
meet with scarcely a single incident worth attention. 

With respect to the execution of these volumes, we cannot much 
commend it. We take the author to be a “‘ conservative,” and an 
illiberal in matters of religion; and we take it to be no detriment to 
the state, that, by the speedy termination of the “ Family Library,” 
he has been reduced to two volumes instead of three, to which 
he might otherwise have probably extended it. 
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first of the works upon our list, who calls himself ‘ one of the old 
living poets of Great Britain.’ It is not Mr. Bowles, we imagine, 
for, moderate as are his poetical pretensions, he would have done 
somewhat better than the writer before us, with the strange 
subject which he has chosen for his composition. It is partly de 
rived from the tradition, that the criminals in the island of Patmos 
were converted to Christianity by the exiled Evangelist; but the 
author aims throughout at that most difficult of all tasks, the giving 
a new, and of course the most correct interpretation (in his own 
opinion) of the Apocalypse. For this purpose he has thrown his 
thoughts into the form of a sacred drama, in which parts are 
assigned to St.John, to a mysterious stranger, a prefect of the 
Roman guard, a robber of Mount Carmel, a Grecian girl, and the 
elders of Ephesus, and the whole is wound up with a series of 
visions, in which the ‘ old poet’ undertakes to shadow out the 
events which are still hidden in the womb of futurity. 
The exordium is by far the best part of the whole work. 


‘ War, and the noise of battle, and the hum 
Of armies, by their watch-fires, in the night, 
And charging squadrons, all in harness bright, 
The sword, the shield, the trumpet, and the drum— 
Themes such as these, too oft, in lofty song 
Have been resounded, while the poet strung 
His high heroic lyre, and louder sung 
Of chariots flashing through the armed throng ; — 
But other sights and other sounds engage, 
Fitlier, the thoughts of calm-declining age— 
More worthy of the Christian and the sage, 
Who (when deep clouds his country have o’ercast, 
And sadder comes the moaning, of the blast) 
To God would consecrate a parting lay 
Of holier homage—ere he pass away.’—p. xi. 


We have no intention of entering into the author’s poetical 
explanations of the Apocalypse. It has always appeared to us to 
be a most hopeless attempt, for any man who has not received the 
gift of Divine inspiration, to endeavour to solve all the mysteries 
which are purposely veiled in that splendid series of visions. We 
do not think that the effort is rendered less difficult by being made 
in blank verse. At all events we must say, that the author has 
failed to convince us that he has been enabled by any peculiar 
grace to expound revelations which have puzzled, and will, until 
they be made plain by other revelations from on high, continue to 
perplex the most erudite theologians. The book is very neatly 
printed, and made up in the style of Fanny Kemble’s tragedy, but 
we are afraid that these external attractions will not induce many 
persons to explore the interior. 

Mr. Maule’s name is not quite unknown to the public. He tried 


their opinion of his poetical capacity some time ago, by “ Lays ofa 
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Traveller,” and we believe it was pretty generally conceded, that he 
wrote like a gentleman and a scholar. lis now sets up for a preacher 
in verse. He is, it seems, one of “ the brethren in the spirit ” at 
Marlborough, which we take to be some new sect sprung up in that 
quarter. Probably not wishing to ascend the pulpit, he prefers the 
vehicle of poetry for his religious sentiments, though it would seem 
from his preface that he does not expect that his xan will be ver 
cenerally read, or, if read, that they will be clearly a -wwhow | 
Mark his declarations. ‘ I write not,’ he proclaims it, ‘ for the world, 
for | know that to the world I must be unintelligible : I write for 
the people of God—for those who’ understand that Christ’s king- 
dom is not of this world. I write not for those who are “meee 
called the religious world, for I know no essential difference be- 
tween them and what they call the world. I write for those “ who 
are taught of God,” “who are born again of the spirit,” “ who 
are of the true circumcision, and who worship God in the spirit, 
having no confidence in the flesh.” These, and these only, can 
understand me; J seek their approbation, and no other.’ 

As we do not happen to be of ‘ the true circumcision,’ in the 
sense which Dr. Maule attaches to that phrase, we cannot expect 
to attain the high privilege of understanding his doctrines. We 
might guess that, though religious, they havea little of the spice of 
the world in them, it bemg perhaps the interest of a medical man at 
Marlborough to render himself acceptable to the invalids of that 
town, by introducing himself to them as a leech who can serve 
them in a double capacity, and can equally administer to the mind 
as well as to the body diseased. We have reason to suspect that 
we should not much deviate from the truth if we were to say, that, 
in nine cases out of ten of modern religious enthusiasm, the mere 
mundane motive of making or extending connexions in profession 
or trade, is the real impelling power, and not a disinterested regard 
for the spiritual welfare of mankind. We do not assert that this is 
so with respect to Dr. Maule; we only suspect it, and would 
easily believe it if any other person asserted it from his personal 
knowledge of the Doctor, and of those whose exclusive approba- 
tion he seeks. 

After this introduction, the reader will perhaps be not a little 
surprised to find the Doctor beginning with an invocation to Lord 
Byron’s genius, and praying that the mantle of that noble, and too 
often licentious bard, might descend and blaze upon him! What, 
Lord Byron turn preacher, too! No, no, that were impossible. If 
there be any modern name less agreeable to modern religious ears 
than another, it is that of the author of Don Juan. Nevertheless, 
here the invocation is in black and white. Now, how does the in- 
genious Doctor get out of this scrape? He adduces it in fact as a 
proof of the state of ignorance in which he was placed, some seven 
years since, when he wrote the stanza in question. ‘ It was begun,’ 
he informs us, ‘ about seven years since, when he was but just the 
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subject (we suppose he means the chrysalis, as it were) of spiritual 
life; and it will be sufficiently manifest,’ he adds, ‘ to those who 
have spiritual understandings, that he had then very little light.’ 
We shall give the culprit verse, and we shall then leave it to the 
reader to say, whether any thing more canting ever appeared than 
the author’s apology for it. 
‘ O Thou who erst a noble wandering childe, 
Didst celebrate in never-dying lays, 
One, who by sensual pleasures long beguil’d, 
Found nought but weariness in all his ways— 
Who can refuse to thee thy well earn’d praise ? 
Oh, that the mantle of thy genius bright 
My spirit might unfold, and on me blaze ! 
Freed from each darker stain, made purely white, 
Wash'd with repentant tears, and bleach’d with holy light.’—>p. 9, 


rg eet beg his pardon, the Doctor—then goes on to cry 
out, ‘ Woe to the world,’ for divers reasons, not one of which he 
condescends to explain ; for he has the goodness to state, that the 
poem is here left purposely obscure, ‘that it might be manifest 
there is a growth in grace and knowledge, though,’ he asserts, 
what, in a less gifted person, we should call audacity, ‘ there is no 
such thing as progressive holiness.” How does he know? Does 
he mean to say that holiness is at once perfect, and that it has no 
degrees? We can only assure him, that if such be his opinion, he 


may be a good hand at writing a prescription, but he knows very 
little of the humility of the true Christian, who sees in prospect 
before him an endless graduation of sanctity, rising from the peni- 
tent publican to the flaming seraph. 

In a rei verse we have a glance at the et ge 


subject of the Millennium. To this there is a note appended, an 
we anxiously turned to it, in order to see what a medical man could 
say, or at least think, about the Millennium. Alas! we find the 
note couched in these words :—‘ The author takes leave to remark 
here, that his views of the Millennium, as it is called, are not like 
those of modern professors.’ What then are they like? the reader 
would be naturally inclined to ask. The Doctor answers in his 
way, ‘ What those views are, he is not called upon at present to 
explain!’ Now, in this we beg leave to differ from the Doctor. 
We presume to think, that if he touched upon the subject at all, 
particularly as he was one of the ‘ true circumcision,’ it was his 
duty to explain to his readers, his followers, his patients, perhaps 
we should say, his ideas of the Millennium. If he did not mean 
to explain them, he should not have touched upon the subject at 
all. But the Doctor is wise in his generation. He is not ignorant 
that there are two parties in Marlborough who think differentl 
upon this matter, and as he did not wish to embroil himself wit 
either—in other words, as he wished to physic both, he—is silent ! 
We could not help indulging a hearty laugh over the concluding 
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stanza of the introduction. The Doctor had really the cou to 
write these lines :-— rage 


‘ A pilgrim, to the voice of fame unknown, 
Too honest to obtain the worldling’s praise, 
And yet perchance too wise its loss to moan, 
Comes forth, the voice of sacred truth to raise. 
No coward fear his ardent mind betrays ; 
Familiar with the world, its frowns, its smiles, 
Truth’s temper'd arms he wields, her shield displays, 
Her spears Ithuriel touch no art beguiles, 
Vain against that were e’en the fallen angels’ wiles.’—p. xi. 


This is, in other words, to say, that “ the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against him.” The Scripture gives the security to some 
church : but this medical preacher arrogates all sanctity to himself! 
We give, almost at random, a few of the Doctor’s verses, in order 
that the reader—even if not of the ‘ truly circumcised ’—may endea- 
vour to comprehend them, if he can. 


‘ Long has the church, from persecution free, 
Grown careless—rich in this world’s goods, and proud 
Of liberty, has sought to make agree 
All sorts of fables with God’s word, and loud 
In praise of liberality has bow'd 
The neck to sin, presumptuous and pride— 
Pride, dignified by all the learned crowd, 
Who far from Christian meekness wander wide, 
Nor heed Christ's lowly flock, by long afflictions tried. 


‘ Let past experience tell the coming woe ; 
Where are the once lov’d churches of the east ? 
When poor in worldly goods, the living flow 
Of heaven’s rich treasures form’d their daily feast, 
Till curs'd with wealth, they soon became the least 
In God’s esteem ; and, of his grace depriv’d, 
They sunk beneath the sway of that fell beast 
Who reigns triumphant with the power deriv’d 
From Satan’s seat, where all our woe is still contriv’d. 


‘ There was a time, a glorious time indeed, 
When scarce reliev'd from persecution’s fire, 
And rich with martyrs’ blood sprung forth the seed 
Replete with life. What more could heart desire, 
Than thus to see the mightiest conspire 
To pull Rome’s idol down, and join in hand, 
With zeal and energy that nought could tire, 
To plant that gospel vine that fill'd the land, 
And, fed with grace from heav’n, could every foe withstand ? 


‘From Rome’s more open blasphemy, ‘tis true 
We are at present free, her idol saints, 
Her mass and mummery, her gorgeous crew 
Of richly-robed priests, (the pomp that paints 
Her of the earth) while high- wrought feeling faints 
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Beneath her music's soul-subduing strains : 

Such are the harlot’s arts, and thus she taints 
With poison’d sweets the words of life, thus gains 
Her sensual worshippers, her slaves at will retains. 


‘ Yet fancy not, though free from these, that pure 

We are, and undefiled: deep at the core 

The poison lies—Rome’s priests could ne’er endure 
That God, without their aid, should heal the sore 
That racks the guilty soul. This ancient lore, 

Thanks to Arminius, hell’s darling child, 
In nearly all our churches triumphs o’er 

The gospel truth.—Each for the work is wild, 

And all but God's elect to ruin are beguil’d. 


‘ Yet think not I despise the preached word— 
Oh no—called to the work by grace divine, 
“ Joyful I hail the herald of the Lord—” 
To such my hand, my heart I will resign— 
"Tis priestcraft I reject—that herd of swine 
That feed on this world’s offal, and disdain 
The pearl of richest price—the modern line 
Of high-church clergy, of preferment vain, 
With all who human works and man’s free will maintain. 


Lay Age NAR ep Rhy ny . 


‘ Here let us pause, and what is truth inquire— 
‘Truth, not of man, but such as God will own : 
O, for a portion of that sacred fire 
That touched the prophet’s lips, for that alone 
The mystery can unravel, and make known 
How all in Adam fell, in Adam died! 
For this nor man nor angel could atone— 
God must himself a glorious way provide, 
And God alone in all his works be magnified. 


‘ That man is fallen surely none can doubt— 
The question seems, how far— Know then, vain man, 
Whoe'er thou art, this sin will find thee out— 
By reason’'s glimmering light thou fain wouldst scan 
Divine perfection ! and unfold his plan 
Whose works from everlasting are to shew 
(What reason tells not, revelation can) 
That all in heaven above, or earth below, 
By and for Him were made, and Him as God shall know. 


‘ To doubt how low thou’rt fallen, shews the power 
That dwells and reigns within thy heart, ‘tis sin, 
That drove our parents forth from Eden’s bower— 
And hadst thou known the force of truth within, 
Had but one ray of light revealed been, 
The secrets of thy nature to disclose, 
Thy mind thus stript, without a covering seen, 
No longer would a single doubt oppose, 
But view the stream impure, and own from whence i it flows. 
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Sin’s a negation or a want of good— 
An erring from the scope—nor eyes to see 
It has, nor heart to comprehend, nor would 
It e’er be taught—lt has no will to be 
Enlighten’d, and from good will ever flee— 
Its natural fruits are known, nor need I tell 
The numerous catalogue—'twere pain to me 
With selfishness and pride my verse to swell, 
And lust, and love of gold, with all that leads to hell. 


‘| grant that man may be restrain’d, refin’d, 
And some are soft and gentle while untried, 
But what of that? It reaches not the mind ; 
The hearts unchang’d, this cannot be denied ; 
Self is exalted, and our God defied. 
Look deep enough, man’s ruler is self love, 
The nurse of all our fancied worth is pride ; 
In all we think, or do, where’er we move, 
If honest, we confess we trace no thought above. —pp. 16—21. 


We must confess, that to us these precious stanzas {seem, not 
prose run mad, but prose run seedy. They have not the energy of 
madness about them—nor any energy of any description, 

The third poem on our list, ‘ The Natural Son,’ throws out here 
and there corruscations of real genius. The subject is in itself an 
unfortunate one, because with the great majority of society the title 
of a “natural son” is sufficient to tortor him, and every thing 
unto him belonging. And the said majority are in the right. Bas- 
tards are not to be tolerated, not for any absolute demerit of their 
own, but because wherever they appear they are the tokens of 
crime, their existence familiarizes us with sin, and by consequence 
leads toit. In most illegitimates, a certain strength of character is 
observable, which, however, is destitute of the usual grace that 
attaches to those who are born within the sacred precincts of matri- 
mony. These verses resemble that rough energy much. They are 
pregnant with thought, and in every stanza we may trace the in- 
fluence of poetical talent ; but still they want the nameless elegance 
of classic poetry. The reader may judge for himself from the fol- 
lowing stanzas, descriptive of the ‘ progress” of the ‘ Natural Son’ 
in the favour of a rural bar-maid. 


‘ Then re-appeared the apparent landlord’s daughter, 
With sylph-like motion gliding in the room,— 
So sails a trim-built vessel o'er the water, 
When her white wings expand upon the gloom ; 
And Selwyn bowed and modestly besought her 
To order him some food: a transient bloom 
Wandered across her features, when she said, 
“He should have both his supper and his bed.” 


‘ And then she gathered up her silk attire, 
And placed the lights upon the polished table ; 
Her well turned form the sculptor might admire, 
And choose it fora model: soft as sable 
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Was the black lash that veiled her glance of fire, 
Flashing forbidden beams ; would [ were able 

To trace those subtle shades, half-love—half-hope— 

Deep, fond, and melting as an antelope,— 


‘Roaming, with its young mate, the desert wide :-— 

The soft, voluptuous swimming of the eyes— 

The small white hand—the lip like scarlet dyed— 
The circling breast, formed to engender sighs 

In man’s stern being : have ye seen a bride, 
Led to the altar, in her virgin dyes, 

When her becoming blushes, like a star made 

Light for her lover's heart ? so beamed the bar-maid. 


‘Her wild, romantic features had a shade 

Of classic Grecian beauty—such as gleams 
From the Medici marble: band nor braid 

Fettered her silky hair, that fell in streams, 
And o’er ber neck in rich profusion strayed, 

A cloud of glossy curls—enriched with beams 
Of living light ;—tresses that seemed to sparkle, 
Now black— now bright—and then again to darkle. 


‘Her brow was white—and yet her cheek not fair— 
For a slight hue—a scarce seen sunny brown-— 
Pervaded her sweet face, tanned by sea-air,— 
Like to those evening shadows scattered down 
The landscape of a Claude, or Rosa rare,— 
The robber limner—he who strove to drown 
The stirrings of his genius in that art 
Which to the canvas can still-life impart. 


ee eee 


‘ She gazed on Selwyn, when she sought the door, 
As one who would a foeman’s features scan ; 
Her lip was silent—but her look spake more 
In that brief interval of ogling, than 
Her mother might approve: I said before, 
Strong admiration through her bosom ran, 
And though by speech love's dawningss were not shown, 
Her mien betrayed, beyond the voice or tone, 


‘The growing charm : she closed the door, and fled 

To order viands—and select the food : 

Her step and instep might have turned the head 
Of Percival, who fasts to tame his blood ; 

And though our hero had been Christain bred, 
Upon a precipice’s brink he stood : 

His fancy, drifting on a sea of charms, 

Too near the giddy whirlpool of her arms. 


‘ George Selwyn had a sanguine temperament, 
For Erin’s fire was busy in his veins ; 
And little of the prudent Scot was blent 
In his rash nature ;—yet he took such pains 
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To weed and raze the growing evil bent, 

He curbed his ire, and grasped his reason’s reins, 
As holds the mettled steeds some charioteer, 
With skill to stay or urge their swift career. 


‘ Oppression never could his spirit tame, 
Unless it crushed him utterly—and force, 
He would have grappled with as in a game, 
When boyhood rushes forward in the course, 
Striving for mastery :—to him the name 
Of slave—reminded him of Wilberforce. 
For sorrow’s chilly stream had never yet 
Upon his heart its aching current set. 


‘Unconsciously his wandering eye rolled round 
The wainscotted apartment, and espied 
A curious old guitar, and near it, found 
Some of Verini’s pieces ;—then he tried 
His touch upon the chords, and woke a song, 
So sweet and clear, its deepness might have vied 
With the rich melody of Schultz or Cramer ;— 
In fact, a few wild notes recalled his charmer. 


‘ Attracted by the music, she returned, 

Her sly demeanour, and espiegle air, 

Changed, as by magic ; bright she smiled, and turned 
Her gaze upon her guest, and shook her hair 

Back from her beamy cheek, that crimson burned, 
As conscious of intrusion: “ Ah! beware, 

‘“‘ Beware how you enchant,” she playful cried, 

“ Her who to Sappho nearly is allied. 


‘« When first we met—for mirth I did intend 


“ Your handmaid to have been, at this night’s meal ; 


“ But now, in sooth, I sue to be your friend :— 
“Touch me that note again, that I may feel 

“ The rush of sound upon my soul, and blend 
‘My spirit with the music :”—the appeal, 

Gentle and earnest, of this beauteous pleader- 

What could he do—but with her passion feed her ? 


‘He played with taste, and sweet at times could sweep 

The harp or the guitar—or touch the flute, 

With skill that might have lulled a fawn to sleep, 
Or would a melancholy dreamer suit : 

And now he sang, with mellow murmurs deep, 
The plaintive ballad of “ My heart and lute,”— 

The listener from his lip caught up the tone, 

Which back again was echoed by her own. 


‘ Forgetting they were strangers, light she laid 
Her hand a moment on his arm, and sighed : 
In either breast the electric lightning played, 
Struck from the chord of passion—and each tried 
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To struggle with the weakness, as afraid 

The absorbing poison to their hearts would glide ; 
The thrilling touch—the soft magnetic glance, 
The mingling voices—and the dreamy trance, 


‘That music sheds around her votaries, 
Seemed to have gathered o’er the guileless pair : 
The gentle pressure—the still gentler sighs 
Low uttered by the lady: “ Ah! beware,”— 
Again she softly whispered,—and her eyes 
Melted with dewy light,—“ hush, hush that air ! 
“It thrills my throbbing heart, ah! cease the strain,— 
“ IT cannot bear to hear those sounds again!” ’—pp. 22—29., 


We regret that we cannot say anything in praise of Mr. Taylor’s 
poems, which are manifestly well intended, and really deserve to be 
treated with great indulgence, considering the circumstances under 
which they were written. 

When we announce that Mr. Green’s ‘ occasional’ poems are dedi- 
cated to no less conspicuous a personage than Sir Charles Wetherell, 
and that the author has lavished upon this learned conservative all the 
praises that he could string together of the lawyer's ‘ constitutional 
political principles of patriotism,’ &c., we need hardly add, that the 
genius of the writer is placed at once in a situation that renders it 
liable to the suspicion of downright stupidity. And to say the 
truth, a mass of duller verses has seldom met our vision. It is quite 


sufficient to say of them, that they are in every way worthy of being 
dedicated to Sir Charles Wetherell, and that they are just as poetic 
as he is a" 


How different the person to whom the next work, ‘ The Village 
Poor-House,’ is dedicated !—‘ Lord Brougham, first in talents—first 
in honours—and first in the hearts of his countrymen!’ In the 
poem thus offered to his Lordship’s acceptance, we find rigid truth 
expressed in feeling terms. It is a fact not to be denied, however 
the bishops may think otherwise, that ‘the virtues are as much 
banished from the groves as from the crowded alley.” The author 
lays no claim to the praise of poetry for any of the verses which he 
has included in this little volume ; but they certainly deserve our 
approbation, for the forcible terms in which they pourtray the actual 
present state of feeling among the poor. What rude energy, for 


; ; 5 
instance, is there in the following song of a pauper! 


‘ My mother she was frail and old, 
And I her only child ; 
Our home was desolate and cold, 
And vainly still I toil’d : 
They taxed my strength, I gave it free ; 
And what was all they gave to me? 


‘ A pittance that would scarce find food ; 
And even in Winter’s snow 
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Was any left to purchase wood, 

To warm my mother ?—no! 
Cold, weary, weak, and wanting bread, 
I thank’d my God when she was dead. 


‘ I cannot fawn as others do. 
I cannot feign a tear, 
I hate the flinty-hearted crew, 
The soul-less Overseer, — 
They grudge, they grumble, they enjoin, 
T curse them as I take their coin ! 
* Their coin! Great God of Heaven ! tis ours; 
They stamp it in our sweat ; 
They task us till our failing powers 
Make young men old, and yet, 
When at their niggard boards I’ve stood, 
They’ve grudged to me the price of blood, 
‘ I’ve tried in stubborn pride to steel 
My heart ’gainst their controul, 
But now they’ve chafed me, and I feel 
The tiger in my soul. 
Back, back a hundred-fold they'll pay 
The years of mine they’ve made their prey ! 


‘ The ‘Squire has covers many a one, 
I know the pheasants’ haunt, 
None who has courage and a gun 
Need fear the pangs of want.— 
Huzza! ’tis hunger claims her right, 
The covers shall be thinn’d to-night !'—pp. 7—9. 


Whenever we happen to see the word Sol in a verse, we instinct- 
ively set down the author as a mere water-gruel poetaster, the 
lowest of his race. The hated word burst upon us in the very 
second line of the ‘ Poetic Fragments.’ 


‘ The dark clouds gather round the sea-girt isle, 
And veil in gloom bright Sol’s declining smile.’ 


We were about to close the book at once, being satisfied with 
this decisive proof of the author’s incapacity for poetry, when we 


lighted upon the following song, which seemed to hold out a 
more favourable promise. 


‘ Where are those hours of love, 

O’er which the beam 

Of brilliant hope brightly glow’d, 
Gilding the stream 

Of joy that glanced gladly on, 
Gleaming in light— 

Where are those hours of love, 
Beaming and bright ? 


‘ Where are the looks that broke, 
Breathing the spell 
VOL. 111. (1832.) No. 1. K 
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‘ O’er the soft yielding heart, 
Therein to dwell ; 
Spite of the dark storms, 
Around that may roll— 
Where are the looks that broke 
Bright o’er the soul ? 


‘ Gone ;—never to return— 
Darken’d and past— 
Fled are the hours that beam’d 
Too bright to last :— 
If in oblivion’s shade 
Thought could find rest, 
Then, might remembrance be 
Tranquil and blest.’-—pp. 112—114. 

The writer assures us that he has no intention of supplying the 
other unprinted portion, which would make his ‘ Fragments’ a 
continuous work. We are extremely glad to hear it, as from the 
specimens here given, we have no wish whatever to become more 
intimately acquainted with the lengthened lucubrations of this 


poet, however disposed we may be to treat with indulgence his 
short ones. 





Art. IX.—1. The Highland Smugglers. By the Author of “ Adven- 
tures of a Kuzzilbash,” &c. In three volumes 8vo. London: Col- 
burn & Co. 1832. 


. Private Correspondence of a Woman of Fashion. In three volumes 
8vo. London: Colburn & Co, 1832. 

. Legends of the Rhine, and the Low Countries. By the Author of 
‘“‘ Highways and Byways.” In three volumes 8vo. London: Col- 
burn & Co. 1832. 

Tut first of these is, beyond all comparison, the best novel of the whole 
season. The story is extremely well managed from the commence- 
ment to the conclusion ; its interest is kept up from page to page, 
and we feel a real regret on arriving at the end of it. It is strictly 
a Highland tale, as to the scenery; the characters are rather too 
much so as to the dialect. With the greater part of the latter we 
could have well dispensed, although a little of it, by way of spicing, 
would not have been unwelcome. The author should have recol- 
lected, that the least interesting, perhaps we might say the most 
fatiguing portion of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, celebrated as they 
are, is that in which the barbarisms of the north are crashed in out 
ears at every sentence. But we can afford to forgive this sin 
against modern civilization, considering that in other respects his 
work is distinguished by great merit. It introduces to us in living, 
speaking, action, aclass of native Highlanders, sprung from a race 
who not long since abounded in Caledonia, and of whom perhaps @ 


few traces may even yet be discerned. We have certainly too much 
about illicit distillation, the least romantic of all other things ; but 
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even this is not without its interest, as the author appears to have 
described all the events connected with it from actual occurrences 
with which he was personally acquainted. 

The scene of the novel opens in a Highland glen, between an 
Englishman of the name of Tresham, and the young laird of Glen- 
vallich. The former, an officer in the army, is the hero of the tale. 
We find him upon a sporting visit to Glenvallich, and we have, 
accordingly, an admirable description of that most captivating of 
all amusements, an expedition through sundry woods and wilder- 
nesses for the purpose of deer-stalking. We are, in the course of 
the sport, introduced toa Highland forester, ycleped Maccombich, 
of whom a capital portrait is drawn ; and we think that we are not 
saying too much when we add, that the whole account of this 
sporting journey would have been worthy of Sir Walter himself. 
The slaughter of the deer is very finely told. 

Tresham having been thus introduced to the sports of the 
Highlands, sets out to fish on his own account; but it chances that 
he goes astray, and finds shelter eventually in a cavern, in which 
he finds a private still at full work. He is however very hospitably 
entertained ; and after the author has indulged himself in describing 
the mysteries of that illegitimate manufactory, he allows his hero 
to be conducted blindfolded to a spot, whence he effects his return 
to Glenvallich in safety. We next find him, very properly, going 
tochurch; and the author has adroitly taken advantage of this 
circumstance, in order to describe the other church-goers of the 
parish—a scene much in the style of that which Addison has given 
in one of his Sir Roger de Coverley papers, and drawn in very 
lively colours. Among the persons to whom we are here introduced 
there is one, Miss Isabelle Stewart, in whose fortunes, from the 
moment we become acquainted with her, we never fail to feel a 
strong interest. She is perfectly amiable, and though much too 
sensible and prosy for a heroine, yet we cannot help admiring her 
as often as she steps upon the scene. By way of contrast, we sup- 
pose, to Isabelle, the author has devolved the charge of a conside- 
rable part of his story upon a kind of sybil, who is gifted with the 
faculty of second sight. This person foretells, of course in her own 
mysterious way, almost every thing that happens to Tresham, and 
to Isabelle, who is her especial favourite. 

An accidental circumstance, a sprained ancle, or something of 
that sort, affords Tresham admission to Airdruthmore, where he 
forms the acquaintance of Isabelle. Her father, the laird of “ that 
ilk,” a fine hospitable old fellow, takes a liking to his accidental 
guest, and the young folk are in due time mutually enamoured. 

here would have been nothing, it seems, to prevent the current of 
their affection from running on smoothly, had not Ballytully, the 
nephew of an Edinburgh writer to the signet (who was also agent 
tothe laird of Airdruthmore) been brought up in the hope that 
Isabelle was intended for himself. The laird was under serious 
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pecuniary obligations to his agent, and from a loose conversation 
on the subject of a family connexion, the latter concluded that 
Ballytully had only to ask Isabelle, and gain her. But the young 
lady ventured to entertain av opinion of her own upon this subject, 
the more particularly as her heart had been already dedicated in 
secret to Tresham. We are in consequence introduced to a band 
of Highland smugglers, whose chieftain, Kenneth Dhoruy, is in the 
pay of Ballytully, and makes more than one desperate attempt on 
the life of Tresham. This mercenary hostility gives rise to some 
scenes of perilous adventure, which are depicted with great force, 

But the most exciting passage in the whole narrative is that in 
which the abduction of Isabelle (by order of Ballytully) is related. 
We give it as a specimen of the author's powers. 


‘On that eventful afternoon, when summoned by a false message of 
alarm to the presence of her sick nurse, Isabelle hurried towards the cot- 
tage: she had reached the verge of the wood above the dell, void of all 
suspicion, and thinking only of the scene she was about to encounter, when 
startled by a rustling in the sere underwood, she turned her head, and saw 
two men advancing rapidly towards her. So near had they approached 
before she was aware of their purpose, that only the one loud shriek which 
had conveyed the truth to Elsie, had time to pass her lips, ere she was 
seized, a plaid cast over her head, and, being lifted from the ground, she 
was rapidly hurried away through the bushes. In less than three minutes 
she felt herself lifted upon the back of an animal, on which she was held 
by one man, while another led it along. The few words which passed 
were in Gaelic, and in whispers ; and Isabelle, even when she recovered 
that presence of mind which so unexpected an event for the moment 
deprived her of, found herself muffled, even to the hazard of stifling, in the 
wrappings which enveloped her, so that all attempts at escape or com- 
plaint were alike hopeless and disregarded. 

‘For more than half an hour was she subjected to this painful and rapid 
progress, when the men who attended her halted: she was lifted from the 
horse, and found herself standing upon dry heather. The plaid was un- 
bound, and the deep voice of one of the ruffians threatened her with 
instant death should she offer either to resist or exclaim. 

‘IT do not fear you, fellows,” said Isabelle, “ you dare not hurt me: 
the hand of the law is over your heads, and the arm of God is over 
mine! set me free, I command you, or proceed at your peril. ” 

‘ The barking of a dog at one time excited in her the hope that assist- 
ance might be brought to her aid, and she raised her voice and called 
loudly for help. So, finding her unawed by their menaces, the ruffians, in 
spite of her struggles, passed a handkerchief around her mouth, in order to 
restrain her cries. A piece of woollen cloth was then thrown over her head, 
so as effectually to muffle her eyes, and prevent her from observing what 
course they pursued. A thick blanket, or plaid, was also wound around 
her person, hampering her arms as completely as her eyes; and in this 
condition she was once more lifted upon the horse. Another mantle was 
then wrapped around her; for it was obviously their desire to protect her 
from the exceeding bitterness of the weather; and thus they once more 
continued their way. 
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‘The threats and remonstrances which Isabelle made use of during these 
proceedings, in the hopes of dissuading or terrifying her captors from per- 
severing in their audacious purpose, were utterly disregarded by them ; and 
there remained for her, therefore, but the resolution to preserve ber com- 
posure and firmness, that she might avail herself of any accidental occur- 
rence calculated to favour her escape. The rumours which had prevailed 
round Airdruthmore, and which had alarmed even the judicious Glen- 
vallich, were now explained ; nor is it wonderful that, under all circum- 
stances, the suspicions of Isabelle should fasten at once upon the laird of 
Ballytully, and his crafty uncle, as the contrivers of this extraordinary out- 
rage. Yet, like others of the family, she felt puzzled.to imagine what good 
end they could propose by so violent a measure. 

‘« They cannot hope to force me into compliance with their terms,’ ” 
said she, mentally ; “‘ they cannot imagine me so weak as to yield to terror 
what I have refused to affection !—no, I am not to be intimidated—they 
will find me proof against moral compulsion—and they cannot—no, they 
dare not resort to violence !—it is not possible that this can long continue 
—I shall be missed, followed, traced, and that instantly. My father 
—Glenvallich—Tresham—yes, Tresham—he will never rest—he will 
search Scotland from sea to sea till he discovers me!" and the thought of 
Tresham’s misery when he should reach Airdruthmore, and learn his 
misfortune, gave a pang to her heart, which indignation and astonishment 
had hitherto prevented her from feeling on her own account. 

‘ But the busy, restless mind would still relapse into conjecture. 

‘« If these men cannot hope to terrify me into compliance, nor to con- 
ceal me long from the search of my friends, what can be their motive— 
what their intentions?” and then arose in formidable array the natural 
fear “ which flesh is heir to,” as her imagination conjured up a host of 
dark and terrible narratives,—of persons thus spirited away to the mad- 
house or the convent—to the distant or foreign prison! It were vain to 
enumerate the succession of fearful images which passed in dim and 
threatening order through her brain, as, after the first burst of indignant 
excitement, her spirits confessed the power of external circumstances, and, 
in spite of heiself, her resolution sunk for a while under the influence of 
anxiety, terror, and fatigue. But the mind of Isabelle, powerful and 
heightened by nature, had been well regulated by principle and habit ; 
and her imagination, although sufficiently vivid, was yet under that due 
control, which renders it useful instead of dangerous to its possessor. 
She felt the enervating influence of such fancies, and resolved to make 
every effort to banish them from her thoughts. It was obvious that, then 
a fact would be of more use than the most specious speculations in de- 
tecting the course of her captors, and instead of permitting her thoughts 
to wander at large, she confined them to the consideration of how she 
might best aid the efforts of her friends. It was under this impulse that, 
linding it impossible to disengage any other part of her dress, she thought 
of dropping the shoe, which had afforded so important a hint to her pur- 
suers, and which, as she sat upon the horse, she found it easy to disengage 
from her foot. 

‘The whole evening, and greater part of the night, did her inexorable 
guards continue their progress in spite of wind and storm. Fatigue at 
length began to oppress ber sorely ; the fear of falling enabled her for a 
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long time to bear up against its influence; but at length, during the dark- 
ness which accompanied a stormy gust, her horse made a false step, and, 
unable to recover the effect of the jerk, she was thrown from its back, 
Fortunately, a heather tuft received her, and prevented her from sustaining 
any on and the derangement produced by the accident enabled her te 
articulate a few sounds, which attracted the leader’s attention. 

‘ However rude and stern in his demeanor, the man had not as yet been 
guilty of any piece of wanton cruelty, nor of indelicacy towards her; and 
when Isabelle, instead of making any outcry, merely remonstrated against 
the inordinate fatigue to which they were subjecting her, and declared her 
inability to proceed any further without some rest, the man replied, with 
somewhat of a surly respect, that ‘‘ there was no rest tu be had in a wide 
muir, but that if she would bear up for a matter of two miles farther, she 
might then have an hour or two to sleep.” He also adjusted ber mufllings, 
so that she might breathe more freely, and, thus relieved, they plodded on 
for almost a weary hour, so that Isabelle’s strength and firmness were 
almost exhausted; when having descended into what appeared to be a 
deep hollow—for the darkness permitted not a vision, had her eyes even 
remained free—she was lifted from the jaded, stumbling beast, and soon 
found herself seated on a hard but dry spot, where, after her head was 
released from its bandages and mufflers, she was informed that she might 
lie down and rest for a while. 

‘*Too thankful for the indulgence to incur the risk of forfeiture by im- 
prudence, she only begged for a draught of water, which being brought, 
she committed her safety in a fervent prayer to that all-seeing God to 
whom darkness and light are the same, and whose power is as infinite as 
his wisdom is inscrutable ; and, calmed by this act of devotion, fell into a 
profound slumber, from which, after a period, the length of which she 
could not determine, she was summoned to proceed on her journey. 

‘ Darkness still brooded over the hills, as, mounted on the pack-saddle, 
which was bound on the animal's back, they led her down a steep declivity ; 
and after a further march of about three more weary hours, during which 
she became aware that morning had dawned, she was once more released 
from her toil, and permitted to repose. 

‘ The rest was welcome, but sleep did not now come so rapidly to visit 
her. She was now in a species of bothy, black as smoke and soot could 
make it; but further she could distinguish nothing. Of her guards, one 
alone remained watching at the door of the hut. While ruminating thus, 
it occurred to her that she might at least make one or more effort, if only 
to discover what was intended to be done with her; so summoning her 
courage, she addressed the individual at the entrance. But her voice only 
brought in the ruffian who appeared to be chief of the gang, and whom the 
reader will have recognised as Kenneth Dhoruv. Impatiently and surlily 
silencing her with a threat, that in case of contumacy, the mufflings should 
be replaced, he contented himself with thus replying to her remon- 
strances : “ Once for all, be quiet ; a better fate is meant for you than you 
seek for yourself: you once was told so before: you was warned, but you 
forgot the caution: you cannot shun fate, so be at rest : no evil is designed 
you, but good ; seek to know no more: the wish and the attempt will be 
equally vain.” But her thoughts were as active as ever, and employed 
themselves in seeking to bring to remembrance the voice and manner of 
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the rufian who played the principal part in this nefarious transaction. 
That the voice and form were in some degree familiar, she felt assured; 
nor was it long ere she became certain that they belonged to the same 
person who had alarmed herself and her friend, Miss Tresham, some time 
before, at Elsie’s cottage. While occupied with these cogitations, the 
person entered, bearing a wooden vessel of milk, with some hot potatoes 
and oat-bread; and though anxiety precluded all sense of hunger, yet 
Isabelle, alive to the importance of maintaining her strength for possible 
trials or exertions, forced herself to partake of the proffered food. It even 
refreshed her; and as no disturbance molested her in the solitary hut, 
slumber insensibly stole over her senses, and she continued to sleep for 
several hours. 

‘The shades of night were falling before Isabelle was again summoned 
to recommence her melancholy journey ; and with a sinking heart, she 
saw that a day had elapsed without symptom or sign of pursuit; but 
summoning patience to her aid, and putting her trust in the divine assist- 
ance, she calmly, meekly prepared to follow her guards. 

‘They had made no great progress before a second halt took place, for 
what purpose she could form no idea; but it was somewhat hastily ter- 
minated, and she was sensible of a long and tedious ascent, succeeded by a 
dangerous descent, during which the whole strength and efforts of the 
party seemed to be required for leading her horse in safety, and more than 
once she was borne from its back, and carried in their arms for several 
paces. ‘The same precaution of blindfolding her eyes, and hampering her 
arms, as formerly, had been taken, so that although she could breathe more 
freely, she continued in utter ignorance of the direction in which she had 
been carried. 

‘We need not describe the long and painful march which brought 
Isabelle at length to the hut where she was found by her pursuers. She 
arrived there exhausted and dispirited, but unbroken in courage and in 
firmness ; yet her constancy was severely tried, when she heard the roar 
of the foaming waves, for the fearful thought that she was to be borne 
from her native land, overwhelmed her with terror, and she felt as if 
hope were almost to be extinguished by a separation so terrible and so 
complete. 

‘ Lodged as her guards now conceived in perfect safety, the bandages 
were removed from her eyes ; but the glimpses she obtained through the 
miserable cranny in the wall, which admitted air without light, served 
only to confirm her dread, for every thing convinced her that she was 
really on the sea cost; and the sudden bustle and uproar which attended 
the arrival of the lugger, served to complete her certainty of evil, and 
almost her despair. ‘The only morsel of comfort which her arrival at 
this place afforded her, was the presenee and assistance of a female, 
Mary, the daughter of Kenneth, who, by command of her father, now 
offered her services ; and the sweet feminine air and modest demeanor 
of the poor girl, imparted a degree of consolation to the agitated mind 
and harrassed body of Isabelle, which was inexpressibly soothing. 

‘From Mary she sought to obtain some portion of that information 
which sae had vainly endeavoured to elicit from her father; but the girl 
Was too ignorant, or too much in awe of him, to drop any hint that 
Isabelle could profit by. The distress, however, which she evinced, 
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when besought by Miss Stewart to say whether her fears of being carried 
abroad were well founded, confirmed the worst fears of that young lady, 
and appeared like the seal of her fate. 

‘ But this painful uncertainty was not doomed to last. In spite of al] 
their efforts, Kenneth and his comrades had not reached their destination 
above three hours before their pursuers. Isabelle, exhausted by fatigue 
and mental anguish, was lying on a miserable heather bed in the hut, 
receiving with kindness, although with a breaking heart, the respectable 
assiduities of the poor girl, who, touched with the beauty and elegance, 
as well as with the sweetness of the unfortunate sufferer, was doing her 
best to soothe and comfort her, when the attention of both was arrested 
by the growling of a dog. Before they had time to make any remark, 
it began to bark loudly, and a sudden bustle was heard at the door. ‘The 
next sound made the heart of Isabelle throb with an almost sickening 
pang of sudden hope, for it was the voice of Glenvallich as he summoned 
the guards at the door; next came the sharp report of a shot, with shouts 
and execrations—and then— O how did her very soul bound, as the voice 
of Tresham, of her own chosen and devoted Tresham, thrilled through 
her heart’s core, as it called upon his Isabelle !'"—Highland Smuggler, 
vol, iii. pp. 879—390. 


A conflict ensues, in which Isabelle’s brother, an officer in the 
navy, who happened to land at the spot accidentally, takes an ac- 
tive part, materially assists in her rescue, and Kenneth is slain, 
according to the rules of poetical justice. Tresham and Isabella 
are in the end made happy, and the story concludes to the satisfac- 


tion of the reader. It is, we repeat, very pleasantly told, and, for 
the most part, very charmingly written. 

When we took up the ‘ Private Correspondence of a Woman of 
Fashion,’ we were led to suppose that it contained a series of letters, 
relating ery to personages in the higher walks of life, de- 


picting their manners, revealing their follies, and displaying their 
general mode of life. But we had not glanced over many pages, 
before we were convinced that we had reckoned without our host. 
The fair author, it seems, went with the multitude over to Panis, 
immediately after the peace of 1814: she was in London during 
the visit of the allied sovereigns, and in Paris during the “ hun- 
dred days,” and as it occurred to her to write either notes or letters 
“of be concerning ” all that she saw and heard upon those occa- 
sions, she seems 0 Wn thought that the said notes or letters would 
now be considered as eminently valuable by the public. Had she 
seen or heard many things, which to this moment had been kept 
secret from the world at large, it is probable that her three volumes 
might have been sought after. But the truth is, that she has 
mentioned scarcely a single fact which has not been proclaimed 
over and over again, either by preceding tourists, or by the news- 
papers. Why she should have called her letters the ‘ private corte- 
spondence of a woman of fashion,’ we are at a loss to conjecture. 
There is nothing in them whatever of a private nature. They are 
conversant only with public transactions and public persons, and 
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she has added nothing whatever to our previous knowledge of the 
men or events of the period in which she is supposed to have 
written. 

The author has a most unfortunate trick of interlarding her 
letters with French phrases, which betrays either an imperfect 
knowledge of her own language, or a conceited ambition of being 
supposed equally conversant in French and English. Indeed she 
must have been, seeing that she has included in her collection several 
letters wholly written in the French language. But what if they 
be? Everybody now speaks and writes French: the most perfect 
knowledge of that language confers no distinction, At the same 
time, we object to this motley kind of publication. An English- 
woman of education should be content to write her own language, 
when she addresses an English public. We subjoin a single speci- 
men of her epistolary style. 


‘[ take a new pen to enquire what is become of you; I have not 

received a line since the two pages of scolding remarks upon my bad 
writing; you have wrought such a change in it, that every one now pays 
me the compliment of the old proverb, ‘* He that runs may read.” What 
is become of the bearer of my last dispatch ?—he promised to bring you 
back with him, and lo! neither of you have appeared upon this animating 
theatre. You might come easily, and I would escort you back again time 
enough for your boy’s vacation. We have talked it over here till we think 
it quite feasible—only your sovereign husband’s consent! What an ennui 
not to have one’s liberty! O the blessings of matrimony! You would 
have an apartment in your brother's hotel; no ménage, no family cares. 
He would have charge of your morals; you would dine with him ; break- 
fast with me on coffee and fresh eggs. You would only have to gaze, to 
admire, and to be happy; to lay up stores for reflection on your return, 
and many a moral warning take? I would fain court the presence of my 
old friend, to supply the place of the friend of latter date ; for I shall have 
the pain of separating from Emilie ere long: the trio are bound for the 
south. The king gave Auguste a fine regiment of dragoons last week : le 
Duc de Berri clapped him on the back, exclaiming, ‘ Me voila satisfait, 
car vous étes récompensé! La Duchess d’A , le félicita, &c. §c. 
Et voila tout le monde content!” in which I must partake; for it is not 
possible to be led away by selfish feelings when glad tidings come to a 
friend, although this (probable) final separation creates bitter feelings of 
regret within my breast ! 
_ ‘Awhim seized me at my return to Paris, to have an apartment in the 
interior of the convent of L’Abbaye au Bois, where there is a most select 
society of the old noblesse. I had a most distinguished presentation, and 
Madame de C accompanied me there. On enquiring for the supé- 
rieure at the grate, the old portress informed us she was occupied, 
attending the solemn rite of a nun taking the black veil. This was a 
ceremonial of the Romish church I had always wished to see; and my 
thetoric prevailed upon the old nun, who led us into the chapel, and 
placed us in the most eligible situation. 

‘The novice was eighteen, not handsome, but a placid smile played 
round her mouth, and her voice was sweet and plaintive. Her dress was 
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of white lace, over a rich white satin ; a row of pearls round her neck, and 
diamond. ornaments; a bouquet of white roses in her bosom, while a 
garland of the same flowers encircled her brow, and a veil of lace fell in 
graceful folds from the back of her head. Her costume, in short, was 
that of a French bride. A calm composure was diffused over her person, 
and she replied to the interrogatories of the bishop, and repeated her vows 
in firm tones! A very young priest delivered the exhortation. Its purport 
was intended to impress the advantage to her soul of relinquishing the 
world to be married to our Saviour, whose spouse, he assured her, she 
was now become. 

‘ We followed the procession of nuns, and of the novices and pensioners, 
along the gloomy cloisters, each of them carrying a wax taper. They 
conducted their new sister to the sacristry, where her bridal attire was for 
ever discarded, and she assumed the humble brown cloth costume of the 
order, which was henceforth to be her unassuming dress. This had been 
previously placed by her side in the chapel,-on a tabouret, in a corbeille 
of white satin, embroidered on the cover with white roses. The procession 
then returned to the chapel ; and through the grate I perceived the bishop 
(to whom a pair of scissors on a cut glass salver was presented,) sever 
from her head a long tresse of her beautiful hair. ‘The abbess adjusted 
the fillet of white cambric on that young and placid brow, tied round her 
neck the chaplet of beads, and placed the sublime representation of our 
Saviour on the cross, in carved ivory, in her hands. This she repeatedly 
kissed, and with increased enthusiasm, calling it her divine spouse. A 
very small coronal of white roses was now placed on the top of her head, 
when each of the nuns advanced and saluted her, calling her by the 
endearing name of sister. 

‘ The bridal attire of the fair nun, the white satin corbeille placed by 
her side, &c. &c., all recalled the scenes of Antoinette’s nuptials, and ill 
accorded with my sentiments upon the sublime rites of religion. It 
seemed to me a sinful error thus to apply worldly forms to church insti- 
tutions, and the same expressions of hymeneal love to the sacred image 
of our crucified Redeemer ! 

‘ If religious enthusiasm impels us to retire from the world, let it not be 
within cloistered walls, in selfish inutility, intent only on our own indivi- 
dual happiness, either present or future; but clear alike of all worldly 
strife, and the petty discontents of a monastic community, with a mind 
intent on ‘‘ doing good,” while praising and adoring Omnipotence in the 
glorious work of creation, let us fulfil the end of our being, by dispensing 
benefits and religious comforts to the poor man’s shed, and to all sorrow- 
ing beings within our precincts. I was persuaded to return the following 
morning to terminate the affair of the apartment. At the extremity of a 
long corridor stood the abbess—a very tall personage, in close conversation 
with an old chevalier, whose costume and tournure, bespoke a date of half 
a century back. She waved her hand to me with graceful dignity not to 
advance. I felt my own insignificancy, although attired in la derniére 
mode Parisienne, which contrasted singularly with that of Madame et son 
chevalier. A tremor seized me, and, turning to the old porteress, I de- 
clared that if she did not instantly let me out, I should die of fright! The 
old nun smiled, aud inquired what I feared, solemnly exhorting me “ to 
fear God only!” The old chevalier made his parting obeissance, and the 
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abbess beckoned me to approach. Her upper garment was economically 
pinned up around her; she took a key from her pocket, and opened the 
door of a small but pretty salon, decorated with fine engravings of religious 
subjects, and the sublime sculptured forms of our Divine Redeemer, and of 
his sainted mother. The window looked on a pretty garden, enclosed from 
the precincts of the street by a stupendous high wall. Some of the nuns were 
walking: Madame indicated the young nun of yesterday's date ; she was 
reading; a placid smile of contentment beamed over her countenance, she 
had told the abbess and her new sisters the preceding night, as she laid 
her down to sleep on the cold earth, that she had never felt so happy—so 
satisfied. But she had been educated in the convent, and for the profes- 
sion; she had never known any other world than that within the narrow 
limits of the cloister’s stone walls, and she is of a particularly religious 
family ; for the bishop who cut off the lovely lock of hair was her uncle, 
and the young priest who gave the exhortation her brother. 

‘This is the convent mentioned by Madame de Sevigné. Napoleon 
restored it, with others, under the wise restriction, that at the termination 
of the first three years the nuns should have the privilege of returning to 
the world, and at the end of each succeeding five; but the abbess hastened 
to intimate, that no instance had ocurred of a nun having taken advantage 
of such laws. I believe her assertion; for what female who had made 
such sacred vows, would dare to return to a world she had thus for ever 
abjured ?—besides, the forlorn and isolated feeling which a being long 
habituated to seclusion must experience on the world’s wide stage, amidst 
folly’s throng and treacherous hearts! Madame’s sensible and shrewd 
conversation upon past times was most interesting ; her sentiments were 
noble and benevolent. I tore myself away with reluctance, and a feeling 
of regret that all the apartments in the exterior were occupied, and if | 
accepted one within, I should be obliged to conform to convent hours, and 
be locked in at nine o'clock. In explaining this, she smiled archly, and 
insinuated that these regulations were not suited to me. ‘ I can perceive 
that for you,” she said, ‘ the world has not lost its charms; you are not 
yet disgusted with its gaieties and its vanities; you appear calculated to 
impart and partake of its pleasures; go, and use them with moderation ; 
your path has probably been strewn with flowers by kind friends and 
numerous kindred.” I shook my head in dissent, which she seemed to 
understand; for she took my hand, and with anexpression of sympathy 
spoke her regret that she could not accommodate me, where I should 
have found liberty and society to my taste. 

‘We have had a religious procession in Notre Dame, le jour du St. 
Esprit. ‘The archbishop in his pontifical robes, accompanied by his con- 
clave of priesthood, were followed by the whole of the royal family. These 
processions have lost much of their splendour since the Revolution. My 
luterest with le grand vicaire procured me the best situation for viewing 
the whole ceremony. Before the royal cortége entered, I had some con- 
Versation with the peers of my acquaintance, who were sighing for robes of 
ermine, like those worn by our lords. Certainly the present costume, viz. 
blue coat, with cape and cuffs embroidered with fleurs-de lys, give both 
peers and deputies the appearance and fournure of livery servants. The 
spectacle was imposing, although the previous reports of conspiracies threw 
over ita sullen gloom. On these occasions we scan with keener gaze the 
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mien and countenance of royalty, and fancy we can draw an inference 
from them. The king’s and those of the princes, seemed to me to express 
inquietude, and that all was not tranquil within. The tearful eyes of the 
Duchesse d’A were bent to earth ; her anxieties concealed under rich 
robes of silver; while the old Duchess Dowager of Orleans, sat there in 
smiling contentment; her en bon point thrives under all governments. She 
wus pensioned, and a guard of honour assigned her by Napoleon during 
the hundred days.* In the Duke, her son, I sought and wished to find 
the expression of conscious loyalty! In the procession was the famed 
Talleyrand, of family the most illustrious, he who entered the apartment 
of Louis, to welcome his Majesty back a second time to his throne, (arm- 
in-arm with the party-coloured Fouché) inheriting from his ancestor, the 
Princess des Ursins, that spirit of intrigue which elevated her to the highest 
favour, but possessing a subtlety which has enabled him to elude the quick- 
sands on which she was wrecked; he pursues his point—his aim—with 
secret perseverance, till success crown his wishes, while he is laughing at 
the government by which he is accredited. Deeply versed in human na- 
ture, he can penetrate the thoughts of his colleagues, and turn them with 
consummate skill to his purposes, while his own sentiments remain veiled 
under the cold indifference of his well governed aspect! Having a deformity 
in his foot, it was ungraceful to see him, as grand chamberlain, limping after 
his very infirm royal master, who, on the occasions of these church cere- 
monials, walks enclosed in a kind of decorated open cage. Talleyrand is 
viewed to greater advantage when seated ona rich fauteuzl, in the illumi- 
nated salons of pleasure. Then the galanterie of Monsieur L’Abbé de la 
vieille Cour appears, when his brilliant wit and ready finesse shines con- 
spicuous in his animated conversation with les belles dames. 

‘ The following morning was that fixed for the presence of the king to 
open la Chambre des Députes. The Duke of Orleans had been invited 
from England by his Majesty for the occasion, and was seated in his car- 
riage with the Ducs d’Angouléme and de Berri. The royal cortége was as 
magnificent as gold equipages, embroidery, and tinsel could render it; 
surrounded by a cavalcade of the household troops, national guard, &c. 
&c. The French cannon announced the departure of the cortége from the 
Tuileries. I turned my eyes on the side of the Pont Royal, it was lined 
with Prussian cannon. In the Champs Elyseés was the English encamp- 
ment, and on my left a body of Austrian troops! What must have been the 
state of feeling of those Frenchmen who formed that military escort? The 
Duchesse d’Angouléme sat the whole time at a window of the palace, from 
which she had a full view of the procession, and of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties ;—no doubt, anxiety kept her there, for all who were dear to her heart 
were gone in those gilded equipages. The Duc d’Orleans having thus 
publicly appeared with his royal relatives, is again returned to his domestic 
circle at T——m. It is rumoured that he intends to give his sons a public 





* «The Duchesse d’Orleans never partook of her husband’s political 
sentiments ; and the night he arrived from England, (where he had led the 
most dissolute life, laying aside the dignity of his rank, and parading in 
the streets of London in the costume of a jockey, or courier) to assist at 
the federation, she met him with her youngest boy in her arms, and refused 
to admit bim into her apartments. 
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education in the colleges at Paris—very liberal and citizen-like! His 
household have a prophecy amongst them (which they industriously insi- 
nuate to his English country neighbours) that he is destined one day to 
mount the throne of France. They may be supposed to await at the bot- 
tom of the ladder, ready to push him up, if a safe occasion offers, and to 
mount with him.'—Private Correspondence, &c., vol. i. pp. 196—206. 


Alas! for Mr. Colley Grattan. It is with reluctance we say that 
we have not, in all our numerous collections of native or foreign 
stories, a publication of more uniform stupidity and dulness, than 
that which he has here laid before the world. He has collected 
his materials, it seems, partly from the “ Bijdragen tot het onde 
Strafregt in Belgie ;” partly from the “ Chroniques et Traditions 
surnaturelles de la Flandre ;” and some German legendary tales. 
A few he has supplied from his own fancy. But we perceive no 
difference in point of interest, between those which he has bor- 
rowed, and those which he has invented. We really wonder, that 
in correcting his sheets for the press, it did not occur to him that 
they were intolerably prosy. 

We have had not a little experience in novel-reading, and we are 
aware that one seldom feels an interest in a story, until one has got 
through at least the first half of it. With this impression on our 
mind, we sat patiently down to these volumes. We tried the ‘ For- 
feit Hand ;’ it was devoid throughout of interest. The ‘ Orphan of 
Cambray’ promised better, but it sadly disappointed us. Surely, 
said we to ourselves, the ‘ Curse of the Black Lady’ hath something 
terrific in it. No such thing, it is a very tame affair. Mr. Grattan 
seems to have altogether forgotten his cunning. He apologises for 
omitting to describe scenery, though he must know that a well 
finished picture throws a magical effect over any composition, He 
pourtrays his characters and their costume in a hasty, and often in 
a clumsy manner, and his style indicates in every page a writer 
who is completely sick of his vocation. 

He found a captivating title in ‘ The Legends of the Rhine,’ and 
we certainly expected that under that title the author might have 
collected a series of stories, novel to English readers, and highly 
interesting to readers of every nation. But in this respect, as well 
as in every other, his work is a complete failure. It wants novelty, 
interest, character, and style, every thing that can render a tale 
attractive. The legend of the ‘ Three Foretellings ’ is mere common- 
place. So is that of ‘The Double Doubt,’ and ‘ The Lady of the 
Cold Kisses.’ The incidents of some of these, and of the other 
legends which he adopted, might have been worked up into dramatic 
and highly exciting narritives, if the author had bestowed more 
time and fancy upon them. But he wrote for the market: it was 
necessary that his work should appear within a certain time, 
according to the terms of his contract, and hence its almost 
universal insipidity. 

The only exception to this remark, that we remember, is the 
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story entitled ‘The Year of Joy,’ which is founded upon a simple 
and beautiful anecdote of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
While he was yet a youth, he heard that one of the vassals of his 
uncle, the Duke of Swabia, a husbandman living near the town of 
Muhiburg, had a daughter named Gela, who, for innocence and 
beauty, had no rival throughout the province. His curiosity was 
excited by the reports that reached his ears, and he was resolved 
to see whether the reality corresponded with her fame. He went 
to Muhlburg for the purpose, but frequently without meeting the 
object of which he was in pursuit. At length, being attended by 
his servant. Rudolf, he chanced, as he was going to mass, to see a 
beautiful girl enter the church, and he learned through Rudolf, 
that she was no other than the far-famed Gela. He contrived to 
obtain an introduction to her, without letting her into the secret of 
his real rank; it was his ambition to win her heart, but to win it 
by means of his own personal advantages, without any aid from his 
rank. He wished, in this instance at least, to experience all the 
enjoyment of romance, to use no other application to Gela’s heart 
than that of love, and to place all his chance of success upon the 
same level, as if he had been like herself, the offspring of a peasant. 
It was in this mood of mind that he presented himself at her father’s 
cottage, dressed in the guise of hunter. 


“It was at the close of aday of usual labour, followed by repose, that 
the whole family I have descrihed were sitting at their evening meal in 
front of their dwelling. Gela was beside her sick sister, her constant 
post; and the common, perhaps the commonplace, round of social con- 
verse was going on, when a young stranger in a hunting dress, and on 
foot, appeared before the party. His dogs at his heel appeared, no more 
than himself, fatigued, yet he told a story of his having lost his horse in 
the chase, and he asked hospitality and lodging for the night. 

‘The prepossessing air of the stranger would have no doubt procured a 
hearty assent from the father of the family, even if hospitality had not 
been a law of the age of chivalry. A cheerful acquiescence, and a cordial 
invitation to partake of the frugal repast, were instantly given by the 
father, and confirmed by all the children, save one. It was not the in- 
valid who silently hung her head, and hid her blushing cheeks, as the 
sportsman seemed to wait anxiously for one invitation more to complete 
the general welcome. After a moment’s pause, he fixed his looks on 
Gela, and asked in a tone which she thought seemed to blend something 
of command with supplication, “ And will you not, fair maiden, join your 
voice to the other biddings? Is the tired stranger unwelcome to you 
alone? Do you fear to give shelter to the wayfarer ?” 

«« You are welcome to the shelter of my father’s house, Sir Stranger. 
Hospitality never stops to take counsel from discretion ; nor do we fear 
to do a kind action, even though there were some risk in it.” 

‘ Gela was hurried to make this reply by the somewhat dissatisfied looks 
of her father and brothers, which rather seemed to reproach the previous 
want of courtesy, so complained of by the stranger. 

«« If there be risk, it is all on my side, fair Gela,” said the stranger in 
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a balf whisper; and sitting down beside the blushing girl with a self- 
command which was, however, softened by a tinge of timidity. So it is, 
that even incipient love teaches diffidence to the high and lordly. When 
the passion is full grown, its first fruit is humility. 

‘And it was not long before the admiration of Count Frederick ripened 
into the most powerful attachment for Gela. Day after day he found his 
way to her father’s house; and having once established a footing of ac - 
quaintanceship there, he was at every new visit received with new plea- 
sure. Unknown in that part of the country, the good serfs little thought 
who it was they entertained; and his modest bearing only allowed them 
to believe that he was some young man of gentle blood, amusing him- 
self, as he asserted, with the sports which abounded in that neighbour- 
hood. His numerous presents of game, and his constant appearance in 
the accoutrements of the chace, gave proofs in support of the character 
he assumed ; and it was never questioned openly by any of the family, 

‘Franz Richter, for such was the name he assumed, was quickly a 
great favourite with his new friends; at least with those of the good 
peasants who seemed inclined to admit him to the familiarity of that term. 
But in the manner of Gela there was a constant reserve which would 
have driven Frederick to despair, had not evident pleasure in his suciety 
as constantly struggled through it. He saw that he had, even in despite 
of all her prudence, her modesty, and an evident, yet unpremeditated air 
of respect, whenever she listened to or addressed him, gained great ground 
in her regard; and once or twice when, seizing some fair occasion, 
he pressed her with unwonted warmth of language, she blushed and 
sighed, and gave such token of sympathy, that he believed for a moment 
all that his most excited hopes suggested. 

‘ But Gela as instantly recovered from these lapses of the heart. She 
started back, as if affrighted at the discovery of her danger, and her looks 
seemed to carry reproach to her tempter, and remorse for herself. 

‘Thus three weeks rapidly passed by. Count Frederick was in no 
mood to reckon time or calculate dangers. Yet the long absence from 
his father’s court, and the chances of his being recognised, at intervals 
struck forcibly upon his thoughts, and finally he heard the warning. He 
felt it necessary to bring to a termination this romantic freak. He had 
never before devoted a tithe of the time to complete a conquest. The 
triumphs of the great over the lowly are, alas! too often ready made. 
Yet there was something so delightful in this new method of lovemaking, 
and in the exquisite suspense it entailed on the lover, that he shrunk back 
at the notion of success. Strange perversion of feeling! Strange ano- 
maly of sensation! Yet who has not felt it ? 

‘While thus lingering in the double influence of his passion, he one 
evening bent his way to his accustomed haunt, and his road lay through 
one of those secluded little glens which run up in so many places from 
the river, between two shadowing and wood-covered hills. Scarcely had 
he entered this solitude, when he saw a female figure gathering herbs, by 
the side of the little stream that rippled through the glen. It was Gela. 
Frederick was soon by her side. He offered to assist in her task of col- 
lecting medicinal simples for the use of her sick sister. She consented, 
and for some time they continued their task silently, and as if neither 
knew exactly how to finish the work, and had forgotten how it began. At 
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length, as though a sudden inspiration of courage had darted from on high 
into Frederick’s heart, he paused, looked tenderly on the lovely girl by 
whose side he stood, took her hand, pressed it to his beart, and mur- 
mured, “ Dear, dear Gela! | love you !”’—pp. 230 -235. 


The honest Rudolf, as the story goes, had already apprised Gela 
of the real character of her lover. His confession produced in con- 
sequence an overwhelming effect upon her: she could have loved 
him for himself, and already she had felt the force of his tender 
attentions. But when she recollected that he was the nephew of 
the Duke of Swabia, and destined to high station, her first feeling 
was upon the side of her honour. She shuddered at the terror of 
being even supposed to be his mistress, although she believed that 
her purity cal firmnes of purpose would protect her from so great 
a stain. She confesses the love she already entertained for him, 
but at the same time declares the impossibility of their union, as she 
was aware of the insurmountable inequality of rank that subsisted 
between them. The conclusion is prettily told. 


‘ The incoherent and impassioned phrases in which the lover expressed 
his triumph may be guessed—they are not fit to be told; for, though 
chaste and pure, such as break from even the worst libertine, in the first 
ecstatic moments of discovery, these genuine outbursts of the heart would 
be but ludicrous in repetition, though nearly sublime in utterance. 
Gela’s first words were, —‘“ And you will not drag me from my father’s 
protection ?—you will not plunge us all in sorrow and ruin ?—you will 
spare as well as pardon me ?” 

«« May the saints of heaven bear witness,and punish or reward me as I am 
false or true to my oath! I never will do a deed or breathe a thought that 
can bring harm to you or yours; but will love you ever as now, in purily 
and honour! Oh, doubt me not, Gela! nor break the spell of delight in 
which I am bound ; give me your whole heart in trust and confidence; 
if you cannot speak it, look at least your confidence and love!” 

* Much more was said and looked in this short meeting than tradition 
has told or fancy cares toimagine. The result was an agreement that the 
lovers should meet the next morning again; not, however, in the same 
place, for Gela, recalled to a full sense of her danger by the ardent 
advances of the young Count, positively refused her consent to make this 
perilous glen the place of rendezvous. That which she fixed on was the 
church of the village close by, and the hour that of the celebration of mass. 
“ Impious and profligate !’’ may rise to the lips of the harsh votary of 
wade Wait patiently, good hypocrite, and you shall be better able to 
judge ! 

‘The lovers met the next morning, we need not say punctually. 
Frederick never paid so little attention to his prayers. Gela never prayed 
so devoutly. His desires were at the moment all earthly; her hopes 
were wholly fixed on heaven. The service over, and the rustic congre- 
gation dispersed, the lovers soon found means to be again alone in one of 
the shady walks of the neighbouring wood. Frederick, recovered from the 
first effects of his delight, had somewhat reproached bimself for the litte 
advantage he had taken of his triumph; and he now hoped rapidly to 
recover and improve on the time he had lost. He therefore returned to 
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the subject of the preceding evening with all the ardour of youth and 
hope; but Gela suddenly interrupted him, and placing herself upon a 
mossy bank, she invited him to sit beside her, and then with a calm, but 
deeply affecting tone, she said,—‘‘ Count Frederick, I must, in atonement 
for the feelings | too clearly betrayed yestereven, explain the decision 
which a night's reflection has confirmed. We met this morning almost 
at the altar's foot. I fixed on that holy place, that you might be a witness 
to the vow I solemnly made to heaven. I there swore never after this day 
to see vou alone without ample witnesses—and, oh! let me add, without 
risking your contempt—never after the avowal which escaped me in a 
moment of surprised agitation, never to listen to words of love from other 
lips than yours. That was the solemn pledge which you saw me erewhile 
make to heaven, and as I keep it, so heaven help me!” 

«« See me without witnesses, Gela! And do you then so svon begin 
to doubt my sworn engagement?” 

«« No: I believe it—would risk my life, and, that of all most dear to 
me, your honour. It is not you I fear—but myself! Too deeply have | 
already erred. My self-confidence is gone forever. But if you will con- 
sent to make me undergo not a too long enduring penance, and, at the same 
time, make it one of joy, you will come on every Sabbath, for a year from 
this day, to this church, and watch me as I offer up my prayers for your 
happiness and greatness; and at the end of each new time of service, 
grant me one look, one smile, to tell me you approve my task, and cheer 
me in its performance! ” 

‘ The passions of youth are all composed of impulses, sudden, vigorous, 
and at times irresistible. It is thus that so many strange and fanciful 
results take place, so opposite to every calculation of probability or pru- 
dence. Who could have imagined that the young, the proud, the powerful 
knight of Hohenstauffen, would have listened to, without a smile, much 
less accede to and swear to fulfil, a proposal so torturing to his excited 
hopes, so foreign to his prompt, impatient character, and so attended with 
almost insurmountable difficulties? Yet such was his conduct. He 
agreed to Gela’s proposal; and while she thus secured to herself the 
delight of seeing him, and receiving weekly proof of his affection and her 
own influence over him, she compounded for the dangerons indulgence by 
the reflection that malignity itself could not misrepresent the nature of 
their connection, and that heaven would surely smile upon the purity of 
her conduct. 

‘And thus for a whole year did this unparalleled scene of love go on. 
Frederick, overcoming every obstacle, contrived at the close of every week 
to snatch a day and night, in all seasons, and from all other pursuits, to 
ride league after league, unattended and unknown, from nearly one ex- 
tremity of his uncle’s territories to the other ; and then having regularly 
seen his beloved mistress in their holy place of rendezvous, exchange a 
few looks and smiles, for which she had stipulated, and occasionally con- 
verse for a while, in the presence of the good family, with her for whom 
he was thus preparing the sacrifice of all that might be supposed to influ- 
ence a man of his age, and not totally above the spirit of his time. Wit- 
hessing the extreme purity of feeling which animated this being so 
superior to all around her, he could not resist the influence he so admired, 
and he paid the sincerest homage to virtue, not merely in adoring, but 
by adopting it. 
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‘And now the year of happiness was nearly expired, and Duke Conrad 
being about to set out for Palestine, with the other Christian chieftains of 
the empire, Gela recalled Frederick to the high duty which summoned 
him to attend his father on the crusade. Startled at first on finding her 
an advocate for separation, the anticipation of which almost rent his heart, 
he could not resist the dread that her love was only of that vague and 
vapoury kind, which derives its source in fancy rather than feeling, but 
which has no sympathy with those human desires that were meant to give 
force and fervour to mortal passion. 

‘“ Oh, Gela,” cried he, in the bitter disappointment of this fear, « if 
your love is but ideal—if you worship an abstract notion of which I am 
but the type—if it is not me, in my bodily form, that controls and com- 
mands your attachment, I may as well die at once; my-memory will 
serve you for an object, though this frame may moulder in the grave ; 
for if you can urge my absence for a year, you could surely bear it fora 
life !” 

‘ A passionate burst of tears was the first answer to this speech; and 
they were followed by a train of reasoning, so clear, so true, and so con- 
vincing, as would have done honour to the most elevated princess, to 
whose hand the Count of Hohenstauffen might have aspired. Coming as 
they did from the daughter of a serf, their effect was a thousand fold 
greater. And while Frederick gazed a listener on the wonderful univn of 
beauty and wisdom, from whom he was about to tear himself, perhaps, 
for ever, he was lost in grateful admiration of her who could sacrifice her 
best hopes of happiness, and her highest of ambition, for the furtherance 
of his honour and his fame. 

‘Count Frederick assumed the cross, and hastened to the holy wars ; 
nor did his conduct for a long period of service belie his noble lineage or 
his own reputation. After nearly two years of hard-earned honour, he 
prepared to return to Swabia, and claim the hereditary rights to which 
his uncle’s death entitled him. Mingled with all the calls of pride, and 
the loud acclamations of glory, one still small whisper made itself heard 
in the young Duke’s heart. Love, which for awhile had been subdued by 
the clang of arms, and the shouts of ambition, now resumed its gentle, 
yet powerful inspiration ; and he hastened to the scene of his former stolen 
delight, and honourable self-restraint, his bosom throbbing high in the 
ardent hope of at length obtaining possession, as a tribute to his constant 
affection, of what all the blandishments of wealth, of rank, and power, 
would have failed to purchase. 

‘ He rode up to the well-remembered cottage in the old guise of Franz 
Richter, the sportsman. He was received by the father and brothers of 
Gela.. But before he could ask the question that sprang from his heart to 
his lips, he saw that she was absent. His lips quivered, and his heart 
sunk, and the question could not find utterance. But they saw and read 
his emotion truly ; and they soon told him what he so longed to know, 
but could not ask. 

‘Gela, almost worn out with the intense ardour of her feelings, and 
unable to support in secret the passion which consumed her, had resolved 
to enter into a convent not far distant, and had actually taken the veil; 
never betraying to her family the rank of her lover, but avowing her love, 
and declaring that insuperable obstacles existed towards the possibility of 
its ever terminating in a way consistent with her honour or happiness. 
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‘The Duke, almost frantic at this news, avowed who he was, called on 
her father and brothers to aid him for their own as well as Gela’s sake, 
in tearing her from the sanctuary that interposed its walls between her 
and his affection, promising to lavish on them honours, distinctions, and 
riches, more than were possessed by the proudest nobles of the state. 
These poor serfs, not knowing the true meaning of honour, nor the real 
value of rank, dazzled by the promises of the Duke, and frightened by his 
violence, consented to his last proposal ; they led him immediately towards 
the convent where Gela was immured. 

‘Nearly arrived at the holy house, a procession met them on the path. 
It was a burial train, chanting hymns of mourning prayers for the repose 
of an innocent sister’s soul. It was Gela, who was thus carried to her 
early grave. Consumption had fixed in her fair and too sensitive bosom, 
and, like the canker in the rose-bud, destroyed the flower ere it fully 
bloomed or blossomed. 

‘ Duke Frederick's anguish was keen and lasting. It was long before 
he listened to condolence, and then only from the sister who received 
Gela’s last words :—a blessing on her lover, and an assurance that suffer- 
ing and death themselves were a thousand fold repaid by the remembrance 
of her one delightful year of joy. 

‘The town of Gelahausen, built on the spot where the innocent girl 
was buried, was long, and is still, under a modification of the same name, 
a lasting testimony of the better feelings in the character of Frederick 
Barbarossa.'—pp. 238-—247. 


But really it is ‘‘ too bad” to have three volumes of ‘ Legends 
of the Rhine,’ without any thing better than this in the remainder 
of the collection. Mr. Grattan has been for some time writin 
himself out of the favour which his French stories and sketches ha 
cay for him. We fear that this publication will give his popu- 
arity the coup mortel. 


Maite 





NOTICES. 


Art. X.— The Book of Butterflies, 
Sphinzes, and Moths. By Captain 
Thomas Brown. 12mo. London : 
Whittaker and Co. 1832. 

Tus is the first volume of what 

may be called an improved series of 

Constable’s Miscellany, which is to 

be continued by Messrs. Whittaker, 

Treacher, and Co. We say an im- 

proved series, for such it is in paper, 

typography, and embellishment. In 
this volume alone, besides a pretty 
vignette title-page, we have nearly 

« hundred wood-cuts of butterflies, 

coloured after nature, which are very 

fairly executed. It is not many years 
since the relations of Lady Glanville 


attempted to set aside her will, upon 
the ground of lunacy—the said lu- 
nacy having been exhibited, as they 
alleged, in the enthusiastic attention 
which her ladyship paid to the habits 
of butterflies. At the present day, 
however, thete is little danger of an 
imputation of that kind being con- 
nected with the pursuit of any de- 
partment of natural history. There 
are certainly branches of that subject 
more interesting in a general point 
of view, than the one to which this 
little volume is dedicated. But when 
minutely examined, there is much 
to admire even in the most transient 
and least decorated of the butterfly 
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classes. Their transformation from 
creeping things to winged creatures, 
clad in all the colours of the rain- 
bow, and those colours disposed with 
a degree of taste, a precision of touch, 
and an elegance of effect which no 
human artist can rival, are known 
to everybody. But how few of us 
reflect upon the boundless varieties 
of colouring which these insects ex- 
hibit, the delicate construction of 
their frames, the wonderful process 
of their change from one kind of 
insect to another ! Do most of those 
who happen to read this brief notice 
know, that the twelve eyes of the 
caterpillar are reduced to two in the 
butterfly, and that these two eyes 
are composed of, at least, twenty 
thousand convex lenses, each sup- 
posed to possess distinct and effec- 
tive vision? If they must answer 
in the negative, we should recom- 
mend them forthwith to obtain 
Captain Brown’s book. They will 
find it clearly and neatly written, 
and as free from technicality as pos- 
sible. We shall give a fuller account 
of this work as soon as the second 
volume shall have been published. 





Arr. XI.—The Edinburgh Cabi- 
net Library. British India. In 
three volumes, 12mo. LEdin- 
burgh: Oliver & Co. London: 
Simpkin & Co. 1832. 


We have now before us the three 
volumes complete, of which it was 
intended that the historical and 
descriptive account of British India 
should consist, and we must say 
that a more satisfactory work of the 
kind has seldom passed under our 
notice. It is in fact a model of 
topography, including every thing 
that one could desire to know con- 
cerning the British dependencies in 
India. Besides an exceedingly well 
written narrative of the early voyages 
of the Portuguese and the English 
to that region of Asia, of the revo- 


lutions that took place in the Mogul 
empire, of the origin, progress, and 
establishment of the British power, 
we have an excellent account of the 
zoology, botany, climate, geology, 
and mineralogy of the country, to- 
gether with medical observations 
on the maladies that are peculiar to 
it, on the astronomy of the Hindoos, 
the trigonometrical surveys which 
were commenced under Colonel 
Lambton; the whole concluding 
with a view of the present state of 
navigation between England and 
the East Indies, and with instrue- 
tions for the guidance of passengers, 
When the first volume was published, 
we recommended it strongly to pub- 
lic patronage, because it well de- 
served it. We can now only repeat 
our praises, assuring our readers 
that they can hardly place in their 
library three more useful volumes of 
reference, than those which con- 
stitute this cabinet description of 
British India. 





Art. XII.—A Three Months’ 
Tour in Switzerland and France: 
illustrated with Plates, &c. 8vo. 
pp. 263. London: Smith & Co. 
1832. 


Tue Rev. William Liddiard, hav- 
ing taken it into his head to writea 
metrical poem of and concerning 
Switzerland, and having very natu- 
rally concluded that he could not 
describe its scenery with truth or 
power unless he first saw it, crossed 
the channel, put himself into the 
diligence for Paris, there mounted 
the dicky of a voiture, and found 
himself in due course among the 
Alps. Charmed with the country, 
delighted with himself, and with 
every body whom he saw during 
his tour, he wrote his metrical 
poem, and next this prose descrip- 
tion of his “ sayings and doings, 
thinking, doubtless, that the En- 
glish public, after devouring his 
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poem, would be anxious to know 
as much as possible of the Rev. 
author, and of his observations on 
a country so little traversed, so little 
known, as Switzerland! It is a 
pity to sweep away a dream that 
must have afforded so many agree- 
able thoughts to the Rev. poet and 
tourist; but we are compelled to 
acknowledge, that his book, though 
prettily printed, decorated by some 
lithographic views, and written in a 
very amiable style, bas but a very 
slender chance of gaining distinc- 
tion. We should suppose that a 
tour of the lakes of Killarney, or of 
Cumberland, or a visit to Margate, 
would just be as likely to attract 
readers in these days, as a tour in 
Switzerland, even though varie- 
gated by such exquisite flowers of 
poesy as the ‘ Verses written at 
Geneva, on a moonlight night.’ 





Art. XIII-— Family Classical Li- 
brary, Nos. XXX. and XXXI. 
London: Valpy. 


Tue first of these contains trans- 
lations of Hesiod, Bion and Mos- 
chus, Sappho, Muszus, and Lyco- 
phron, commonly called the minor 
Greek poets: the second begins 
with Cesar. We have so often 
noticed the volumes composing this 
library, that we need not here re- 
peat the favourable opinion which 
we entertain of them. When com- 
pleted, they will be an exceedingly 
valuable and interesting collection. 





Arr. XIV.—Nature of the Inter- 
course between the Soul and the 
Body. 8vo. pp. 43. London: 
Hodson. 1832, 

Here is a subject sufficiently diffi- 

cult, rendered as clear as light, (as 

his followers belizve, or at least as- 
sert,) by Emanvel Swedenborg. It 
would appear as if the maxim— 

“there is no disputing about tastes,” 

were also a: plicable in these times 
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to religion, for almost everybody has 
a religion of his own, which he con- 
fidently states to be the true one. 
We say nothing of the religious 
tenets of the Swedenborgians, for 
we do not profess to understand 
them; but we are utterly at a loss 
to comprehend, how any person of 
common sense can allow himself to 
be mystified by the jargon which is 
put forth in this treatise, by way of 
affecting to give an explanation of 
that which cannot possibly be known 
to any of us in this stage of our ex- 
istence. The author having as- 
sumed that the intercourse between 
the soul and body is carried on by 
means of what he calls a spiritual 
influx, then goes on to describe a 
wild theory about the natural and 
the spiritual world, with both of 
which he seems as familiar as if 
they were a pair of globes. ‘Every 
world,’ he says, ‘ must derive its 
origin from a sun: in the spiritual 
world, the sun is composed of love, 
and in the natural world, of fire: 
but in both, the beings who inhabit 
them are filled with love in propor- 
tion as they are made warmer by 
the sun! Heat is love, and light is 
wisdom, and both flow ‘ conjointly 
from God into the soul of man, and 
by this into the mind, its affections, 
and thoughts, and from these into 
the senses, speech, and actions of 
the body !’ It must be obvious, that 
all this must depend upon the mere 
power of bold assertion which the 
author can command, and that these 
discussions (which can tend to no 
practical good) are got up only for 
the purpose of mystification—of de- 
ception, we should rather perhaps 
have said. They are printed as a 
matter of business, and, if sold, the 
publisher will have one reason more 
to rejoice that he is a Swedenbor- 
gian. The cunning of trade is gene- 
rally at the bottom of these new- 
fangled religions. 
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Aart. XV.— The Acts of 2 William 
IV. c. 45, to Amend the Repre- 
sentation of the People, and 2 
William IV. c. 64, to describe the 
Boundaries, &c., and other recent 
Statutes. By William Finnelly, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 8vo. pp. 203. 
London: Maxwell. 1832. 


Or the various publications to which 
the Reform and Boundary Acts have 
given rise, it appears to us that this 
of Mr. Finnelly’s is decidedly the 
most useful as well as the most in- 
telligible. The clauses and schedules 
are arranged in a methodical order, 
which renders every one of them of 
easy reference: an analysis of the 
law and practice of elections as now 
altered, is prefixed, and a copious 
index is given, which must render 
the work particularly valuable to the 
overseers and parish officers, who 
are henceforth to perform important 
duties relative to the representative 


part of our system. 





Art. XVI.—Enumeration of the 
Inhabitants of the City of Glas- 
gow and County of Lanark, for 
the Government Census of 1831, 
&c. Glasgow: Smith & Co. 1832, 


Tuis is the second edition of a most 
valuable publication. The author, 
Dr. Cleland, is well known as a su- 
perintendant of public works at 
Glasgow, and as a gentleman who 
has pursued the dry study of sta- 
tistics with a degree of enthusiasm, 
very rare indeed in these days of 
showy and superficial literature. 
There is no class, and hardly even 
an individual of any class of people 
in Glasgow, whose occupations, and 
whose influence upon the mass of 
society in his neighbourhood, the 
author has not set forth in the most 
intelligible manner. After stating 
the origin and division of parishes in 
that city, the learned Doctor gives 
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us a most satisfactory account of 
the mortality bills for different pe- 
riods, and of the principal diseases 
by which the inhabitants have 
been afflicted. Among those dis- 
eases we perceive that, during the 
year 1829-30, while only seventy. 
five persons died of pulmonary com. 
plaints, and eighty-five of inflamma. 
tion of the liver, no fewer than 293 
perished of typhus fever—a fact 
which speaks decisively of the state 
of misery in which the lower orders 
of that city must have been placed. 
We regret that it did not enter into 
the Doctor’s plan to have given de- 
tails of the actual condition as to the 
comfort and the necessaries, as well 
as the luxuries of life, which the 
different classes of the inhabitants 
enjoy. A statement of this kind 
has been made with respect to Man- 
chester—and certainly a most ap- 
palling statement it is. But without 
some such details, the statistics of 
any place cannot be said to be com- 
plete, nor can the legislature obtain 
the materials for coming to a sound 
conclusion with regard to the real 
evils which it will be their duty to 
remove, or at least considerably to 
alleviate, if they be anxious, as they 
must be, to prevent the country 
from becoming the prey of a servile 
war. Into matter of this kind Dr.Cle- 
land has not entered, as he confined 
himself to what may be called the 
merely local statistics; and of these 
he has furnished a report which 
might be taken, as far as it goes, 
for a model of such compilations. 
The public buildings, schools, the 
state of literature in Glasgow, very 
advantageously occupy several pages 
of his work. He mentions, and it 
is a very remarkable fact, that al- 
though the periodical book trade 
was very little known in Glasgow im 
the year 1796, it is now carried on 
there to an extent surpassing that 
in any othertown in that part of the 
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kingdom. ‘ By a report drawn up 
for Parliament, it appeared that 
there were in Scotland 414 book 
hawkers, technically termed can- 
vassers and deliverers, who, on an 
average of seven years, collected 
44,1601. per annum in sixpences 
and shillings; and five sixteenths of 
the whole belonged to Glasgow. 
The concern of Edward Khull and 
Co., alone, exclusive of compositors, 
printers, &c., employed eighty-one 
canvassers and deliverers,w hovisited 
every town of consideration in Scot- 
land. Two-thirds of the books sold 
by these publishers are on religious 
subjects.’ Yet, ge to say, Glas- 
gow cannot boast of a single lite- 
rary character—that is to say, an 
individual who has distinguished 
himself in general literature as an 
orizinal author. Dr. Cleland has in- 
cluded in his report the religious in- 
stitutions of Glasgow, those dedicated 
to learning and the sciences, the 
courts of justice, the various com- 
mercial establishments, and, in short, 
every thing that is calculated to en- 
able us to understand the elements of 
which the great and increasing pros- 
perity of that city is composed. The 
work must have cost an immensity 
of labour, and it is very carefully 
executed. 





Arr. XVII.—Sullo Spirito Anti- 
papale che produsse la Riforma. 
By Gabriel Rossette. 8vo. pp. 
460. London: Treutel and 
Wirtz. 1832, 


Ir is a favourite speculation with 
many divines in this country, that 
the effects of the ‘“ Reformation” 
have long since been extended not 
only to France, but to Spain, and 
especially to Italy. We confess 
that we have never seen any good 
ground forthis supposition, although 
loreigners, who have been expelled 
‘rom their own countries, and who 
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have a livelihood to seek in England, 
are in the habit of propagating the 
same notion. M. Rossette is Pro- 
fessor of Italian at King’s College ; 
we suppose he thought it incumbent 
upon him to court the favour of the 
heads of that establishment by writ- 
ing a work on the subject, in which 
he has given interpretations of his 
own to passages in the poems of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, 
with the view of confirming his ar- 
gument. The attempt appears to 
us to be a most elaborate failure. 





Arr. XVIII.—Deseriptive Sketches 
of Tunbridge Wells and the Cal- 
verley Estate. By John Britton, 
F.S.A. 8vo,. pp. 148. London: 
Longman & Co. 1832. 


One of the most amusing topogra- 
phical volumes we have ever seen. 
It is written, illustrated, printed, 
and in every way got up with good 
taste. Besides the usual notices of 
the picturesque scenery, the “lions” 
of the place, Mr. Britton has given 
sketches of public eharacters—those 
who were known formerly to have 
frequented it, together with a variety 
of anecdotes, which impart to his 
volume an intellectual character, 
and a value rarely possesed by those 
publications, that are generally relied 
upon as guides to the watering 
places. ‘The lithographic prints are 
remarkably good. ‘They present 
views of that beautiful specimen of 
old English architecture, Farnbo- 
rough Lodge, Baston Lodge, the 
church at Tunbridge Wells, Cal- 
verley Parade, and Tunbridge Castle, 
whieh will stand a comparison with 
anything of the kind recently pub- 
lished. Perhaps the least perfect, 
though by far the most interesting 
of the whole, is that of the Walk at 
Tunbridge Wells, as it appeared in 
1748, exhibiting several of the most 
celebrated characters of the day, 
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Chatham, Dr. Johnson, Garrick, 
Colley Cibber, the Duchess of Nor- 
folk, Richardson, and others, in the 
costume of their age. 





Art. XIX.—An Illustration of the 
Epistles of St. Paul, including 
an entirely new translation. By 
Charles Eyre, Clerk. In two 
volumes, 8vo. London: Long- 
man and Co. 1832. 


Unper the modest title of an 
‘illustration’ of the epistles of St. 
Paul, we have here, not merely the 
author's version, but very exten- 
sive interpolations, in which he in- 
troduces his own opinions concern- 
ing the doctrines which the apostle 
discussed. It appeared to Mr. 
Eyre, that he would have rendered 
a very essential service to the 
cause of religion, if he simplified the 
epistles, by amplifying them in lan- 
guage of his own, or, to use his 
words, by ‘ presenting St. Paul to 


readers of the present day, in such 
a manner as he would himself, 
were he living, choose to be pre- 


sented.. We must say that we 
cannot but look upon this as a bold 
and a very unwarrantable attempt 
upon the purity of the Scriptures. 
It required no little confidence in 
the writer to assume, as he has 
done, that he has succeeded in pre- 
senting St. Paul to his readers in 
such manner as the apostle would 
himself approve of, had he been 
now living. This temerity is the 
more remarkable,as Mr. Eyreavows 
that he has ‘ followed in the track 
of no one,’ and that the instances are 
numerous in which ‘ he differs from 
theologians of the highest authority, 
ihe most consummate learning, and 
unimpeachable integrity.’ This is 
acting in the principle of private 
judgment with a vengeance ! ! 

Mr. Eyre tells us that ‘ he is a 
member and friend of the church 
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of England; he hopes for her dura. 
bility ; but not, if unlike all other 
national institutions, she be im- 
mutable.’ So then, she must c 

her doctrines to please him! When 
are these mutations to have an end? 
Whither are they to lead? This 
man, interpreting the Scriptures 
for himself, feels a conviction, he 
says, that, upon the whole, he is 
correct. But he differs from the 
most learned divines of his own 
church. Who is to decide between 
them? Who is to say which is 
wrong, which right? Mr. Eyre has 
certainly as good a right as Dr. 
Bloomfield to comment upon the 
epistles of St. Paul ; but to expound 
them by amplifications of his own 
—to dilute them, as he has done, 
with his vague and feeble declama- 
tion, is to take a liberty with the 
sacred original which ought, we 
think, to be discountenanced. 





Art. XX.—The Greek Testament, 
with English Notes. By the Rev. 
S.J. Bloomfield. In two volumes, 
8vo. London: Rivington and 
Co. 1832. 


WE perceive in this new edition of 
the Testament, a very striking de- 
viation from the system hitherto 
pursued by the church of England, 
in the publication of any portion of 
the Scriptures. Hitherto, the rule 
has been, so far at least as interpre- 
tation was concerned, to give the 
Sacred Writings without note or 
comment. But here is a New Tes- 
tament, in every page of which we 
have notes, ‘critical, philological, 
and exegetical,’ that is to say, eX- 
planatory of the meaning of the 
text, though Dr. Bloomfield, for 
some reason which he can best un- 
derstand, preferred the word ‘ex- 
egetical ’ to the plainer word expla- 
natory. Now we should like ( 








know by what authority these 
notes are thus appended to the 
New Testament. The work is 
dedicated by permission to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and we are 
therefore bound to infer that his 
Grace has sanctioned the publi- 
cation, and of course the notes. 
Have the Archbishop and his Reve- 
rend coadjutor then, come to the 
conclusion that the Gospel should 
no longer be left to private inter- 
pretation? Have they convinced 
themselves that there are difficulties 
upon this subject, and that in point 
of practice, even the most erudite 
scholars are liable to be led astray 
if left to the guidance of their own 
judgment? They must have cer- 
tainly formed this opinion, when 
they resolved on the work now 
before us, and we are consequently 
in a situation to ask them, in that 
case, what is to become of the great 
principle upon which the church of 
England rests as its only founda- 
tion?—we mean the principle of 
private judgment. 

But it would be most unjust, at 
the same time, not to admit, that 
Dr. Bloomfield has displayed in 
this work a vast mass of theologi- 
cal erudition. One would think, 
looking at the notes, and the count- 
less authorities therein cited, that it 
must have cost a whole life of 
labour to have collected and arrang- 
ed such a body of critical learning. 
How far his alterations in the text 
are to be deemed corrections, or his 
commentaries are to be received as 
orthodox, are questions which it is 
not within our province to discuss. 





Art. XXI.—Tales of the Saxons. 
By EmilyTaylor, 12mo. pp. 234. 
London: Harvey & Co. 1832. 

Tere is no period of our history in 

which youthful and general readers 

find so little interest, as in that 
which is principally occupied with 
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the deeds of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Yet much of the character of our 
constitution, much of our liberties 
and usages have been derived from 
that period. Miss Taylor has there- 
fore performed a useful labour in 
endeavouring to render it attractive, 
by raising, as it were, from the can- 
vass, some of the leading personages 
who figured in those times, and by 
relating their lives in a clear, ani- 
mated, and engaging style. We 
have here all the romance of their 
history, without any violation of its 
truth, and we suspect that those 
who read the stories of “ Haco the 
Good,” of ‘‘ Hereward the Saxon,” 
and “ The Forester’s Daughter,” will 
have a stronger impression of the 
Saxon times and manners in this 
country, than they could obtain 
from treatises of a much more ela- 
borate description. In speaking of 
religious rites and customs, we ob- 
serve, that Miss Taylor exhibits a 
degree of liberality, which in a 
woman is peculiarly becoming and 
amiable. This gentleness of her 
sex has imparted itself everywhere 
to her language, which is simple, 
chaste, and often fascinating. It is 
a book well suited to the young, and 
by no means to be despised even 
by the old. 





Arr. XXII.—A Manual of Gre- 
cian Antiquities. By G. H. Smith. 
8vo. pp. 283. London: Priestley. 
1832. 


Mr. Smitn has conferred in this 
excellent volume a favour upon 
youthful scholars, which none can 
better appreciate than those students 
who have arrived at a more mature 
age. We very well remember the 
settled disgust with which we used 
to apply to the old books of anti- 
quities, especially those relating to 
Greece, in which everything neces- 
sary to be known was explained in 
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the most pedantic manner. Mr. 
Smith has reformed all this: he has 
popularised a very forbidding sub- 
ject, and has in many instances 
rendered remote customs more in- 
telligible, by comparing them with 
those which exist at the present day. 
In other words, he has shed a por- 
tion of the light of the nineteenth 
century upon the mythology of the 
ante-Christian ages. He has added 
a valuable appendix on Greek 
coinage and currency, which will 
greatly facilitate the progress of the 
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student. The Greek phrases appli- 
cable to particular customs, institu. 
tions, their coins, dress, and instru- 
ments of war and music, are intro- 
duced into the text, and followed 
by their equivalents in English ; and 
a Greek index renders the whole of 
easy reference. We strongly re- 
commend this work, not only to 
= schools, but.te-scholars who, 

aving passed college, are engaged 
in a system of self-education—the 
best of all others. 
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Cheap Literature.—In addition 
to we believe fifty weekly publica- 
tions of one kind or other now in 
course of publication, we have before 
us a catalogue of new announce- 
ments, for September, comprising a 
grammar, dictionary, geography, a 
gazetteer, a law library, a universal 
biography, an ancient history, and a 
history of England, all to be brought 
out in numbers, price one penny 
each! No doubt can be entertained 
that this rage for cheap publications 
will completely destroy, for a season 
at least, every thing like vigorous 
literature in this country. No new 
works of standard excellence will be 
composed until this inundation of 
compilations shall have sudsided. 

Locomotive Engines.— We may take 
the performance of a horse working 
at ten miles an hour, on a level rail- 
road, at forty-eight tons conveyed 
one mile daily. The best locomotive 
engines used on the Liverpool rail- 
way are capable of transporting 150 
tons on a level rail-road at the same 
rate; and, allowing the same time 
for stoppage, its work per day would 
be 150 tons conveyed 200 miles, or 
30,000 tons conveyed one mile: 
from which it follows, that the per- 


formance of one locomotive engine 
of this kind is equivalent to that of 
7,500 horses working on a good turn- 
pike road, or to 625 horses working 
on a railway. The consumption of 
fuel requisite for this performance, 
with the most improved engines used 
at present on the Manchester and 
Liverpool line, would be at the rate 
of four ounces of coke per ton per 
mile, including the waste of fuel in- 
curred by the stoppages. ‘Thus the 
daily consumption of fuel, under 
such circumstances, would amount 
to 7500 lbs. of coke; and 1 lb. of 
coke daily would perform the work 
of one horse on a good turnpike 
road; and 12 Ibs. of coke daily 
would perform the work of one horse 
on a railway. 

Death of a Traveller.—Intelli- 
gence has been received of the death 
of Mr. Coulthurst, another victim 
added to the long and melancholy 
catalogue of men of spirit and talent 
who have fallen a sacrifice to their 
enthusiasm on the subject of African 
discovery. Mr. Coulthurst ‘had, it 
appears, made a fortnight’s journey 
from the old Calabar river into the 
interior, when, for reasons unknown 


at present, he returned to that place, 











and embarked on board the Agnes, 
a Liverpool vessel bound for Fer- 
nando Po. It was during this voy- 
age that this intelligent and amiable 
man breathed his last, on the 15th 
April. J 

Paradise Lost.—The Giornale 
delle due Sicilie contains a commu- 
nication from M, Zicari, in which 
he mentions, that he had diseovered, 
that Milton had borrowed the idea 
of his sublime composition from a 
tragedy written by Peter Sarafino 
della Salandra, intituled “ Adamo,” 
published at Cosenza, in the year 
1647. 

Diving.—A cutter, with a crew 
of very expert divers, is now em- 
ployed in the Yarmouth Roads, in 
endeavouring to get up some por- 
tion of the treasure lost in the 
Guernsey Lily transport, which was 
wrecked there in 1799. 

The method these divers use is 
curious :—The cutter is first placed 
immediately over the wreck, the 
diver then, habited in an India-rub- 
ber air-tight dress, having a tube 
attached at the back of the neck to 
receive the air (which is constantly 
kept pumping in), descends from a 
rope ladder, and gives signals for 
certain things to be sent down by a 
small line, which is attended to by 
those on the deck of the cutter ; 
by this line baskets and other uten- 
sils are sent down for the use of 
the diver, and sent up again with 
wine, &c., taken from the wreck. 
The diver’s head-dress is composed 
of copper, and is a complete cover- 
ing, made much after the manner 
of the ancient helmet, only that it 
is made larger than the head, and 
has in its upper part three glass 
windows ; it weighs 50lb. He has 
two other dresses on besides that 
above-mentioned. He carries down 
with him 120Ib. of lead in two bags. 
With all this weight he declares, 
that when in the water he appears 
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perfectly free fram weight or in- 
cumbrance of any sort. 


Helvetic Society of Naturalists. 
—The great annual meeting of this 
society is held this year at Geneva, 
where a considerable number of 
its members have already arrived. 
They were welcomed by the ma- 
naging committee in the lodge of 
the Botanica! Garden, and thence 
conducted to their several quarters, 
for which they stand wholly in- 
debted to the hospitality of private 
individuals. ‘The first public sitting 
was opened in the hall of the “ Con- 
seil Réprésentatif,’ M. de Candolle, 
having taken his seat as president, 
commenced the proceedings by an 
address, in which he forcibly dwelt 
upon the great benefits which are 
diffused by nomadic meetings of 
scientific men, and reminded his 
auditory that Switzerland had set 
the first example, which had since 
been followed in Germany, England, 
and France. His address was elo- 
quent, both in composition and de- 
livery, and closed amidst hearty 
cheers. 

French Academy.—At the recent 
annual meeting of this body, M. 
Jouy made an elaborate report of 
the works offered for the Monthyon 
prize of 10,000 frances, for the best 
essay, “ De |J’influence des lois sur 
les meeurs, et de l'influence des 
meeurs sur les lois.” This subject 
had been originally proposed in 
1827, to be adjudged in 1830; but 
as it was then found that none of 
the twelve essays presented were 
worthy of the prize, it was ad- 
journed until the present year. It 
was now awarded to M. Matter, 
Correspondent of the Institute at 
Strasburg, whose essay was de- 
scribed by M. Jouy, as uniting the 
profoundest knowledge of ancient 
and modern history, with the clear- 
est and most correct views of the 
principles and objects of legislation. 
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M. Matter being present at the 
sitting, received the honorary medal 
from the hands of the President, 
amid the applauses of the audience. 

Forest Schools.—There are a 
number of forest academies in Ger- 
many, particularly in the small 
states of central Germany, in the 
Hartz, Thuringia, &c. The prin- 
cipal branches taught in them are 
the following :—forest botany, mi- 
neralogy, zoology, chemistry ; by 
which the learner is taught the 
natural history of forests, and the 
mutual relations, &c. of the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of nature. He 
is also instructed in the care and 
chase of game, and in the surveying 
and cultivation of forests, so as to 
understand the mode of raising all 
kinds of wood, and supplying a new 
growth as fast as the old is taken 
away. The pupil is, too, instructed 
in the administration of the forest 
taxes aud police, and all that relates 
to forests considered as a branch of 
revenue. 

John Clare.—Lord Milton has, 
we understand, bestowed on John 
Clare, the Northamptonshire poet, 
a handsome house, with a garden 
and large orchard, amounting in all 
to six or seven acres, in addition to 
an annuity of thirty pounds per year. 

Manufacturing Phenomenon.—In 
a recent number of the Saxon Ga- 
zette, Professor [hling of Meiningen, 
has given a full detail of what may 
be called a phenomenon in the an- 
nals of industry. Within one and 
the same day, Mr. Wagner, a wool- 
len manufacturer of that town, wove 
and dyed a piece of cloth, the wool 
for which was sheared from the 
sheep's back at four o’clock in the 
morning, and was metamorphosed 
into a coat by six in the afternoon 
of the same day. 

Sir T. S. Raffies.—A statue, in 
memory of Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, formerly governor of Java, 
has just been erected in Westmin- 
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ster Abbey, beside the monument of 
the last of the Lords de Courcy, [t 
is as large as life, and from the chisel 
of Chantrey: the posture is easy and 
graceful; the face is turned slightly 
upwards, and the whole has a fine 
air of repuse and meditation. The 
pedestal is at once compact and 
beautiful. 

Steam Carriages.—We feel great 
pleasure in learning that such im- 
provements have been recently made 
in these machines, as to enco 
the hope that we shall soon see them 
upon all our public roads. Mr, 
Walter Hancock, of Stratford, lately 
made the first public experiment 
with his new steam-carriage. Se- 
veral scientific gentlemen attended 
from London, and sixteen of them 
took their seats in the two bodies. 
The carriage, guided by Mr. Han- 
cock in front, was put in motion by 
his turning a lever connected with 
the steam-cock of the boiler, and 
proceeded through Stratford up the 
hill, to the Green Man, on the Fo- 
rest, at the steady pace of eight 
miles an hour. He then turned 
short, and returned to the factory 
within forty minutes, after running 
about seven miles in the pleasantest 
manner, and with a perfect sense of 
security to every one in the car- 
riage. In fact, the experiment was 
most successful. ‘The quantity of 
fuel consumed during this trip was 
about 24 bushels of coke, the fire 
being fed behind. The stock of 
water converted into steam was 
about three barrels, or one hun- 
dred gallons. The height of the ve- 
hicle is nine feet, and it stands three 
feet eight inches from the ground. 
The boiler is of the description called 
tabular ; and in this engine it 
consists of twelve chambers, each 
distinct, and formed of the best 
charcoal iron, so that no explosion 
is probable, and if any took place, 
it could only be of one of the cham- 
bers, and inconsequential. This 








carriage is built for the Greenwich 
road, and it will perform that jour- 
ney in half an hour. The facility 
of stopping is perfect, and its tra- 
verses on a crowded road are ef- 
fected with a far greater surety than 
in any carriages drawn even by the 
best-trained horses. It turns in 
the shortest compass, and, in fact, 
possesses all the best qualities of a 
modern-built carriage. Other car- 
riages, with omnibus bodies, to 
carry fourteen passengers, are now 
building, of somewhat lighter con- 
struction, which are intended to 
travel about twelve miles an hour. 
As the engine is placed in the rear 
of the carriage, and the boiler and 
fire at the extremity, no inconveni- 
ence is experienced by the passen- 
gers from noise, heat, or smoke, 
and the sensation is precisely that 
of riding in any other carriage. 
Lunatics and Idiots in England. 
—From a report made in 1829, it 
appears, that there were at that time 
in England, in confinement in pub- 
lic lunatic establishments, 1189 
male, and 1314 female lunatics, or 
idiots; in private lunatic asylums, 
1770 males, and 1964 females; in 
workhouses, &c., 36 males, and 52 
females; making, in the whole, 
6325 persons in confinement. The 
number of individuals in the condi- 
tion of lunatics or idiots, who were 
at large or with their relations, was 
302S males, and 3193 females ; 
making a total of persons at large, 
of 6222. The total number of lu- 
natics was 6806, and of idiots, 5741; 
making together, 12,547 insane per- 
sons. To these must be added 
above 1500 persons belonging either 
to parishes from which no returns 
had been made when the lists of the 
clerks of the peace were made out, 
or to towns which are counties of 
themselves, and which are not in- 
cluded in this summary. This ad- 
dition makes the whole number 
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above 14,000, of whom not fewer 
than 11,000 were paupers, and 
maintained at the expense of their 
respective parishes. Taking the 
whole of England, the average is 
about one insane person to every 
1000 of the population; while the 
average of the insane paupers is 1 
to every 1500. The malady has 
prevailed most in the agricultural 
districts, and least amongst miners. 
Chinese Literature. — Professor 
Newmann has recently brought to 
Munich about 7,000 volumes of 
Chinese literature, containing acopy, 
supposed to be the only one in Eu- 
rope, of the entire transactions of 
the reigning family. The work is 
divided into sections, and opens 
with a comprehensive description of 
everything connected with public 
life and the public interest, whether 
bearing upon the Chinese conti- 
nental possessions, or their depend- 
encies and islands ; this is followed 
by the edicts emanating from the 
present dynasty, arranged according 
to the points in civil economy, to 
which they relate, and the work con- 
cludes with a collection of musical, 
religious, and military illustrations, 
as well as geographical charts. 
England and France.—Béres, a 
French writer, who has just pub- 
lished a work on the necessity of 
amending the French laws for pub- 
lic roads, observes, that ‘ Great Bri- 
tain possesses forty thousand leagues 
of well-kept roads, twelve to fifteen 
hundred leagues of canals, and above 
one hundred leagues of iron rail- 
ways: whereas France, on an ex- 
tent of surface twice and a half as 
large, has not more than fifteen 
hundred leagues of roads, which 
are mostly in bad condition; five 
hundred leagues of canals, not more 
than half of which are yet finished, 
and but a few leagues of railways.’ 
Spain. — According to the last 
census, the number of married men 
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was one-third less than that of the 
single men, and the number of 
women exceeded, very considerably, 
both together. There were 1,323 
grandees, or persons with the title 
of marquis, count, viscount, or ba- 
ron; 402,059 persons having the 
rank of noblemen; 27,243 place- 
men ; 5,883 magistrates and advo- 
cates ; 9,633 notaries ; 13,274 other 
persons connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice ; 4,346 physicians ; 
9,772 surgeons; 3,872 apotheca- 
ries ; 5,706 veterinary surgeons ; 
29,900 students; 364,514 landed 
proprietors, cultivating their own 
lands ; 527,423 tenants; 805,235 
labourers; 25,530 proprietors of 
sheep; 113,628 shepherds; 6,824 
merchants ; 18,851 retail dealers ; 
5,899 persons connected with the 
fine arts, and 489,493 manufactu- 
rers, handicraftsmen,and mechanics. 

Russian Academy.—A public sit- 
ting of the Imperial Academy of the 
Arts and Sciences, was held at St. 
Petersburgh on the 23rd of May, 
for the purpose of awarding the 
prizes founded by Demidow. The 
works sent in were thirteen in num- 
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ber, and the prize was adjudged to 
a “ Meteorology of Russia and its 
German provinces,” in six quarto 
volumes, from the pen of Dr. Pauc. 
ker, professor of mathematics and 
astronomy at the Mitau Gymnasium; 
but the prize (five thousand roubles) 
is not paid unless the professor con- 
sent that his work be translated into 
Russian, and the translation be pub. 
lished ; in this case he will be entitled 
to a further sum of five thousand 
roubles, assigned by Demidow to 
defray the expense of publication, 
and if this is not sufficient, the sur- 
plus is to be made good to him. 

Naval and Military Museum.— 
We see from the report of the Coun- 
cil, that this excellent institution 
may now be considered as com- 
ame | established, the present num- 
ber of members exceeding nineteen 
hundred. The small house granted 
by government for the use of the 
institution is already crowded with 
contributions, and the Council are 
actively engaged in seeking a build- 
ing better calculated for the increa- 
sed and increasing consequence of 
the museum. 





